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CHAPTER ONE 


Civics Week 

0 ) 

THEY MET on the steps of the chapel schoolroom, with an almost 
audible clash of eyes, just when each of them had been looking 
forward to an evening in mid-air, adrift from the reminder and 
reproach of the other’s presence. Th€^y looked at each other with 
looks resigned, yet affronted, on her side, and aloof and slightly 
fuddled, on liis. lioger drew in his chin warily, with an offensive 
suggestion of personal revulsion, though in fact the movement was 
only his usual instinctive dive to hide himself behind anything which 
(.)frered, not so much from the cool blue stare of Jane’s eyes as from 
the reflection of himself in t Jiem. Short of retreating round the rough 
brick jut of the porch, which he was not quite tight enough to 
consider at this moment, there was nothing to hide beliind. There 
never was. If he made use of a newspaper at breakfast, it w'as no 
more effective than the blank unsheltering air. But he still drew in 
his chin, and made himself a little smaller than usual, coming upon 
her thus unexpectedly. 

Only for a moment, hoAvever, or what use were tiureo double 
whiskies inside him ? Who the iioll w^as she, to stand there on the door- 
step, and look at him as if he had no right to go in there decently with 
the rest of the sheep, and listen to the usual guff from the usual old 
brigade? Who w^as she, to give him that vexed, signillc»jit look, as if 
he hadn’t got a vote, and w^as suspected of slipping in there to light a 
squib under the chairman’s table? Her tone, when she finally spoke 
to him, was precisely the tone which fitted the look, a sort of menacing 
qxiietness, distinctly implying without need of words: “If you come 
in here you'd bett^ behave yourself, and not go showing me up, or 
I’ll make you pay for it when I^ot you home!’' 

AVhat she actually said was: “Oh, it’s you! What are you doing 
here?” Nothing, not even that stone-w^all animosity, could drain 
away all the sweetness from Jane’s voice, nor flatten the clear silver 
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roundnosB which she had been excellently taught in her schooldays 
to impart to all her Words. Nor could the most forbidding expression, 
the most closed and barred glance, make her strange, wide little face 
lees than beautiful. Not even when she showed the most shrunken 
and shrewish side of herself did he have to wonder what he had seen 
hi her to provoke him into marriage. 

“I pay rates,” said Roger belligerently, “don’t I? I’ve got as good 
a right anybody else to come and hoar what they’ve been doing 
with the money.” And instantly, having said it, he began to feel a 
genuine concern about his few grudged shillings a week, and the 
questionable value he was getting for them, though it was only by the 
most improbable luck that he had even remembered what was going 
on in the chapel schoolroom that night. 

‘Town Forum*, said the large poster outside the porch, in letters 
four inches high. They couldn’t leave the B.B.C. out of it, and find a 
title of their own, they had to use the parrot-phrase ready made for 
them. ‘A Public Meeting’, it said. ‘Como and put your question 
about Tjetchford to the Men Wlio Can Answer It’. ‘Civics Week’, 
it said at the top, importantly. Civics Week, and they were proud of 
it, in a town of about eleven thousand inliabitants wliich had to hold 
its public meetings in the biggest chapel schoolroom for want of a 
town hall! This stab also Roger felt now with peculiar sharpness, as 
if Jane’s javelin glance harl made a hole by which it could enter. It 
seemed to have sometliing to do with his inside, but nothing to do 
with his intellect, 

“I could,” said Roger unpleasantly, “ask you what you'ie doing 
here, all dressed up like a dog^s (bnner. I suppose the Towmswomen’s 
Guild, or the Daughters of the Letchford Revolution, or whatever 
they call themselves, have given you a nice little question to put to 
tlie Mon Can Answer Ft! You didn’t suggest coining with mo, I 
notice.” 

“You didn’t say you were coming here,” said Jane, lowering her 
voice to a furious undertone, because all the resj)octable were trudging 
past them into the schoolroom, and might pick up, at the ends of 
long and sensitive ears, the most inconvenient phrases of this 
untimely exchange. Cars stacked up along the pavement in a long 
rank. Not all the most modest and inexpensive of cars, either! If 
somebody tried to argue, thought Roger, following up the line of 
reasoning which had penetrated his skin on the point of his wife’s 
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glaace, if somebody tried to argue that there was no money in this 
town to provide a community centre, and leave the chapel ’to enjoy 
its own schoolroom, he*d have to explain away all those cars. 
Particularly the glossy and opulent Daimler of Lord-High- 
Everything-Else Goddard-Smith, which glowed under the new lamp- 
light in the dusk like a satisfied ballerina taking her curtain-calls. 
But that was the sort of anomaly which didn't register. The 
pedestrian and respectable walked past it into the hall, and never 
saw it. But for the whisky, in all probability, Roger wouldn’t have 
seen it, either. 

‘T wasn’t coming here,*' he said. ‘T was just pushing off to spend 
the evening somewhere out of range of your nagging. And now you 
have to turn up again! I thought you were safely in for the evening.” 

“Don’t shout!” said Jane furiously, her pallor colouring hotly with 
the drcafl of having this scene overheard. Her beautiful wide-set 
eyes, so large and oval and darkly blue, flashed steely mastery at 
him, and he wasn’t drunk enough to ignore their orders. Ho never 
had been yet; never quite drunk enough. “Of course you’re tight!” 
said Jane, bittoly quiet. “I might have known! Whatever I want to 
do, you go and spoil it somehow, if it’s only a public meeting. My 
God, isn’t that innocent enough, that you have to turn up even 
then?” 

“You don’t have to be seen with me,” said Roger, “Go and sit in 
the matriarclial shadow of Mrs. Shuttleworth. Go on! Go and move 
votes of thanks, or whatever you do when you look in on a meeting. 
Or throw eggs, if that’s it! 1 couldn’t care less. Nobody’s asking 
you to sit with mo.” 

“As if T’d dare sit anywhere else!” she said with extreme dislike. 
“I shouldn’t have an easy moment if I let you out of my reach now, 
in this state. AnyhoAv, what on earth would people think, if we sat 
apart, after we’ve been seen together on the doorstep? Oh, come on! 
It can’t be helped now, T suppose!” 

She took his arm, and turned him huffily towards the doorway, but 
used her grip on him the next moment to halt him abruptly, hold him 
off a little, and give him an almost invisible but very palpable shake, 
a wamipg and a throat, as to a child who is expected to advertise his 
parents’ dotnostic warfare atf a parish tea. “Listen, Roger Stowe, 
you’re going to behave yourself, aren’t you?” sho said in his ear, in 
the grimmest and smallest of whispers. 
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His hackles rose so rapidly that he never heard the note of 
desperation and appeal under the threat. '"I’m not going to tear up 
the benches, or spit on the row in front, if that’s what you mean,” he 
said with painstaking vulgarity. “If I’ve got anything to say, I’ve 
got as much right as anybody else to say it, and I’m going to say 
it.” 

What a fool she’d been to put the idea into his head, just through 
being too scared to stand by and hope for the best! Now ho vmdd 
have something to say, if it took him an hour to think of it. He would 
begin the thinking process now, she could feel it making the arm slio 
held rigid. If he split his inadequate but obstinate brain in the effort, 
he’d have to justify himself. She never learned. After all the 
experience she’d had with him, she always gave herself away, so that 
he could jump in with delight, and plant both feet squarely in the 
sensitive spot she had thus indicated. “Oh, what’s the use!” said 
J ane hopelessly, and tugged him in through the doorway. ‘ ^Come on 
then, let’s sit down. We’re only blocking the gangway here.” 

Whenever she gave up an argument of this kind, he gave it up, 
too, for he was aggressive only when pushed. Why, then, since she 
was able to see this quite clearly, could she never remember and act 
on it at the crucial moment, and withhold that fatal push which was 
sure to make him lean back hard as any mule against the pressure? 
She made her own embarrassments, by the intensity of her fear of 
them. Furious with herself, and therefore doubly furious \vith him, 
she held him firmly by the sleeve, and drew him into a row of chairs 
far back under the wooden gallery, where it was dusty and obscure, 
and a young man already half-tight might reasonably be expected to 
subside into sleepiness imless something happened to prod him into 
activity. Public meetings, thank God, wore usually so dull that they 
M^ould put even the earnest and sober to sleep; and ordinarily they 
drew dismally^thin audiences in Lotchford. But tonight, she saw as 
they sat down, the hall was filling rapidly. 

A long, narrow room with a platform all across one end, and the 
bare rails and rings of the curtains making a skimpy frame for a table 
draped with the Union Jack, the county arms, and a few odd bits of 
bunting; on the tiible a jug of water and a few glasses, several ash- 
trays, and a rather discouraged bowl of mixed flowers, and round the 
table half a dozen chairs of the curiously colourless blond shade in 
wliich all the woodwork had been painted. This was the setting for 
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tho men who were to answer Letchford’s questions. They had been 
answering them for several years without any. notable changes in 
their ranks, but no one appeared to be satisfied, for large numbers of 
Letchford citizens had come to the meeting. There they sat, several 
hundred of them, settling themselves on the rows of hard chairs and 
benches, and training their alert eyes upon the town councillors who 
were circulating among the knots of prominent citizens in the front 
seats. They did not look particularly expectant, or critical, or en- 
thusiastic, or sceptical. They looked single and dedicated*, every one 
absorbed into the issue which was affecting his own front path, the 
road-crossing his children used on their way to school, his own 
position on the housing list, his own grievance about tho allotment of 
points on that list, the street lamp which ought to be standing out- 
side his own front gate, and wasn’t. For a fleeting moment, while she 
forgot her own e qually personal preoccupation, Jane could see it in 
their eyes, and even more briefly she saw through it to the elusive 
understanding of why they were ineffective. But ^e next moment it 
was gone, for Roger hunched his shoulders hard against the back of 
Iris chair, stared down the room with mutinous distaste, and said 
audibly: 

“Eleven thousand inhabitants, and no public halll” He drew a 
loud bieath of honest condemnation, and felt Jane stiffen beside him 
with the agonised effort not to nudge him, not to liiss at him to be 
quiet. He understood her rigid silence, but he found notliing touching 
in it, notliing in the least demanding his consideration. She was only 
afraid that he was going to make her conspicuous, no longer did she 
feel any tiling on his account. “Damn disgrace!” said Roger, un- 
worthily wanting to hurt and goad her, even though the pain always 
contrived to turn back on itself and prick him, too. 

The man on his left looked at him along a i^rrow checked 
shoulder under the peak of a greasy cap, and said bitterly: “No 
public hall? No bloody private houses, neither!” The woman in 
front of him turned a largo, curled head, gave him a cold stare, and 
returned her attention to the platform with no apparent reaction 
whatsoever. Since everyone was talking, even though every 
utterantJe was a monologue, Roger’s voice dixjw no more notice than 
this. 

Over his head, in the wooden gallery, feet stamped rhythmicaUy, 
with the only concerted effect in the hall. That was where the ribald 
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would be, if anyone could bear to be ribald about rates and amenitieB, 
about hbemical lavatories and the perpetually overdue refuse 
collection. 

Jane remained stiff and mute, but when he looked stealthily at her 
profile he found her a caricature of herself, the beautiful soft mouth 
drawn tight with apprehension, the long and lofty eyelids lowered 
over angry eyes, the ^ort, neat nose distorted by the flare of anxious 
nostrils scenting trouble ahead. She kept a fierce hold of his sleeve, 
and if she'thought it looked like the affectionate gesture of slipping 
her hand in his arm, she was making a bad mistake; it looked as if she 
were pinching him, and presently it would probably feel like it, too. 
Roger stared at her out of his defiant misery, and suffered one of the 
frequent moments of astonishment which jutted, like cobblestones 
badly set, out of the glossy course of his half-drunkenness, bringing 
him up painfully on his nose. She loomed so large and hard and 
uncircumventible in liis life, and there she sat beside him so little, 
and soft, and comfortable to the eye, of so warm and bright a beauty, 
that to bring the physical and the emotional realities together again, 
once they had slipped out of co-ordination, was a shattering effort to 
him. The wrong woman had him by the arm. This wasn’t his wife, it 
must be some little piece he’d pick^ up at the Fox and Goose. Then 
he recollected with a jolting shock that Jane really did look like this; 
it was only that in these days he so seldom saw her for the bulky 
obstacle of what she had become to him, all the houses of familiarity 
and estrangement in between. 

The councillors of Letchford detached themselves from their 
supporters, looked at their watches, and converged upon the plat- 
form. First the cliairinan, Colonel Shafton, reluctantly leaving the 
protective shadow of Mrs, Broome, and looking back apprehensively 
over his should^er to reassure himself that he had not been deserted by 
the twin pillars of his house, Councillor Goddard -Smith and the 
clerk; from one or other of whom his alert eye would pick up hints all 
the evening, and translate them into answers to questions. Indolent 
and timorous he might be, but he was brilliant at adapting circum- 
stances so that he could afford to go on being indolent and timorous 
without losing his reputation, and there was no '‘denying '^Dhat he 
looked good. His long, ascetic figure and handsome face made so 
appropriate a figurehead at meetings that it was not likely he would 
ever lose his eminence. Others, as weU as the man himself, liked to 
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have him there; his presence in the chair mdicated that the 
established world was not yet threatened, and provided a broad front 
of rectitude behind which all kinds of personal games could be carried 
on in perfect safety. He had plenty of genuine charm, and used it 
freely because that was almost always less trouble than the altern- 
ative. But he disliked special efforts, and it was a safe bet that 
Civics Week had not been his idea. Never, never did Colonel Shafton 
go looking for tliis kind of trouble. 

The most valuable and most dangerous thing about him was that 
he was honest and well-intentioned, as far as he went. He took care 
not to go too far, of course, and never to look round without giving 
fair warning of his intention, so that he never saw anything ho would 
rather not have seen. Everybody agreed that he was a perfect 
gentleman, one of the old school. 

The clerk followed him closely, and sat dowm at his right hand; a 
thin, grey, debonair person of indeterminate age, and entirely 
without illusions. He was honest, he was just, he contained within 
his emotionless and narrow person a vast accumulation of knowledge 
and ability, and of men he expected nothing. Disinterestedness in 
him was not so much a virtue as a disability. He took good care of 
Colonel Shirfton’s reputation, because it was his duty to do so, but if 
he could have been corrupted by any prospect at all, it would 
probably have been by the hope of sitting by to see as many as 
possible of the people of Letohford justifying his contempt of them by 
making almighty fools of themselves. 

After him came three more councillors: Green, the baker, who 
owned Groon’s cafes, and did a little in the betting business on the 
side; Mrs. Rothwell, Independent Housewife in the candidate list, 
though her husband in his cups had boon hoard to state passionately 
that she wasn’t too independent to take his money, an3 anyhow was 
a rotten bad housewife; and Cullen, the railwayman, a big, dark 
bullock of a yoimg man, for ever angrily aware of being in opposition. 
Ho was one of the tAvo Labour councillors Letohford had so far seen 
fit to elect, and he was not a bad specimen, either, and nobody’s fool, 
if only he; could gefr over the feeling that they were two against the 
world. So fai' as the Council concerned, that was true enough, 
but by attaching too much significance to the fact he immobilised 
himself permanently into suspicion and indignation, and wasted a lot 
of breath in frontal attacks on citadels which could have b^ 
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brought down by the insertion of one delicate, brief little fact under 
the back door. On such a platform as this, thought a few people 
among the audience, he could be an embarrassment, he was so liable 
to tell the direct, simple, and frequently unpalatable truth. 

Two more people, and the team was complete. They drew them- 
selves away from a conversation among the front seats, and climbed 
the three steps to the platform. First the surveyor, a thin, intense 
young man whoso serious brown eyes were magnified by strong horn- 
rimmed glasses; and after him, with a large, shapely hand on his 
shoulder, Victor Goddard-Smith in person, the Lord-High-Every- 
thing-Else of Letchford, rolling massively along to his chair on 
Colonel Shafton’s left, ready to slip him the figures he wanted, put 
him up to a disarming joke, turn any inconveniently accurate arrows 
for him, until this ordeal was over. Not for love of him, perhaps, but 
just as effectively. 

He looked, as he always did, brightly, turbulently, rosplendently 
happy, full of livety anticipation of enjoyment, and an almost 
wistful hope of opposition. The enormous gusto which he brought to 
everything, to work, to play, to the mere reading of a newspaper, 
seldom found room enough in events to stretch itself fully. Ho filled a 
room when he entered it; even this one looked fully tenanted wdien he 
took his seat. He overflowed chairs without being unduly bulky, 
because his constant gestures, while never quite extravagant, were so 
largo and apt that he needed a clear space all about lum. 

Twenty years ago he had come from somewhere, or from nowhere, 
with a handsome, statuesque wife and one puny baby, set up a taxi 
business on little more than faith, expanded it to a large service 
garage, made money, bought up little local pits, gone into the machine- 
tool industry, and, by a process comparable to the spread of an ink- 
blot in particularly receptive blotting-paper, exjianded himself 
within seven or eight years into the w’^hole of Letchford ’s commercial 
life. From the moment that he began to fancy a place on the Council 
it was a foregone conclusion that he would have it; and when it began 
to look to him like fun to run the whole show, it was clear that he 
would take over when he chose. Nor would anyone take J^etchford 
away from him again until he tired of a public life. Men of ability are 
not so frequent that a community can afford to thiow one away. 
He’d given years of his life and oceans of his limitless energy to this 
to^, and the gift was appreciated. 
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He settled himself well back in his chair, and looked at his forowded 
and expectant audience with a bright, dark smile, not quite innocent 
of mischief. The more of that, the more sport. He directed a 
particularly gay flicker of his eyes towards the front seat where his 
wife sat watching him, and wrinkled his nose at his son’s serious face. 
He reached for the nearest ash-tray, spread his legs comfortably, and 
he was ready. The men who kne^ the answers to Letchford’s 
questions faced their meeting with a concerted hiccough* of throat- 
clearing, and the chairman rose to his feet. 

Far at the back, under the gallery, a fine, resonant young voice, too 
quiet for valour but too loud for discretion, said viciously: 

‘‘How many of ’em d’you suppose are in the ‘Wanted’ file at 
Scotland Yard?” 

Then Jane did pinch him, digging her fingers into liis ami in a fury 
of humiliation. 

“Shut upV she hissed in his ear, glad to feel^m wriggle, and 
almost re|)aid for all the heads which had turned, and all the staring 
eyes, by the hurt face he made, like a child resenting an unexpected 
but not imdeserved slap. 

Roger shut up, but only to brood over the next move. On the 
platform, Colonel Shafton began to make his usual short introductory 
speech. 


( 2 ) 

After the ice had been broken with a first hinocuous question from 
a road safety enthusiast, whose qualms about a certain comer on the 
main road could legitimately be shrugged off in the direction of the 
County Council, Robin began to breathe again. ^ 

The first ten minutes were always the worst. He knew he was a 
fool to get strung-up about these aflFairs, he knew his father felt 
nothing but a sort of pleasurable greed towards public occasions, but 
he had never yet discovered a means of keeping his own nerves 
completely in hand while Victor sat up on a platform to be slued at. 
Heaven Jmows, no one, not the veriest tyro, expects any sort of 
thanks or appreciation from the public. The common lot of all who 
serve a community is to get kicked in the teeth, abused, suspected, 
smeared for their pains by so7nehody\ good and bad, honest and 
corrupt, they receive precisely the same reward. Surely, theij, it • 
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otight to be possible to preserve a perfect indifference to their 
fitriotiures, granted a quiet conscience of one's own. Robin supposed 
that his father’s immovable good-humour was the only proof he 
needed that such an equanimity really was attainable. On one’s 
own account it could be done. On someone else’s it simply didn’t 
Work. There sat Robin in the front row of chairs, shadowed by his 
mother’s large, impervious shoulder, and waited with erected 
hackles for the first breath of unreasonable criticism, digging his 
nails into the palms of his hands in the agony of his nervous 
jealousy on Victor’s account. 

He had to try and conceal it, not only for his own peace of mind, 
but because neither of them would have been the least bit grateful 
for it. His father would have laughed him out of countenance for 
caring a damn what was said about him. “Water on a duck’s back, 
laddie! What, lose my sleep over any names that lot could think 
up for me? In this racket, Rob, you have to have a hide like a 
hippo. If you haven’t got it and can’t develop it, there's only one 
thing to do — stay out!” And that was what a lot of people would 
have said was the secret of his placidity, a hide like a hippo! 

Robin know bettor than that. A healthy conscience and a 
highly-developed sense of humour had enabled Victor to resist 
being embittered by man's ingratitude, but he could not always 
avoid being siwldened by it. He had accepted it, however, as a 
simple fact, over wliich breath and time would be utterly lost if he 
allowed himself even to wonder at and regret it. He took it in his 
stride, and went on. 

But the most shameful thing about this incurable anxiety, which 
gripped Robin afresh whenever he had to sit silent and watch his 
father go injo battle, was that it was quite unworthy, that it 
seemed to imply some degree of distrust, some doubt of Victor’s 
adequacy. Coming from him, that was rich! He knew that Victor 
was perfectly capable of dealing with anything which could arise, 
that nothing any of these people could do or say would ever put 
him off his course. He knew it, yes, but ho couldn’t quite en- 
compass the realisation of what he know. Thbro was always the 
limit of his own personality to be considered, the point where he 
fell short of this standard of competence and assurance. Beyond 
that, he just had to take it on trust. 

TVhat he experienced, in fact, must really be the degree of funk 
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which he himself would have felt, had he been exposed to this 
ordeal in Victor’s place. His heart certainly shrank at the very 
idea, yet it felt rather a different kind of suffering from the other, 
which was hot and arrogant, and ready to be instantly angry, not 
quite the agony of shyness and timidity he would have felt on his 
own account. 

Among these subtleties Robin was hopelessly lost. The most he 
could hope was that somehow, by falling ^ort of .the family 
standard of absolute composure, he exorcised the very demons of 
wounding uncertainty of which no one but he ever seemed aware. 
And the worst he could endure was the shaming conviction that he 
was letting down the family by even becoming aware of them. 
Perplexed as ever, he hung isolated in his feelings, only waiting for 
the meeting to slide past the worst stages, so that he could emerge 
from his labyrinth without being put to the danger and pain of 
finding his way out. Which solved nothing, and, but for the mere 
return to a state of comparative case, helped him not at all. 

He envied his mother her enormous calm, and cast brief, side- 
long glances at her from time to time, trying to infect himself with 
it through the eyes. She was nearly as big as Victor, and nearly as 
handsome, a majestic dark woman with a motionless face and fine, 
assured eyes. She sat swathed in the soft folds of her musquash 
coat, solid as an alp, never turning a hair at question or answer, 
firm in her position as Victor’s wife, the local lady of substance, the 
self-confident little girl with her picture in the paper, pleasurably 
aware of fame, insensitive to any of its drawbacks. Robin felt 
warmed by her very innocence, and would have liked to hug her for 
it on the spot. She wasn’t vulnerable, like him, but at least slie was 
limited, like him. He understood enough to know that at bottom 
his mother was, bless her, rather a stupid woman, *and though he 
had called himself most things disparaging, it hadn’t yet occurred 
to him to think himself stupid — at least, not in this bland and 
blunted way. He thought she was lucky. She never even noticed 
most of the difficulties which trip up ot her people, never even felt 
the piiyshes and etings which hurt them. And this very disability 
had made her the perfect partner in all liis father’s affairs, more 
refreshing than he would over have found his equal. 

His son — well, that was another story. The loss said about him, 
the better. He didn’t even look like anything much. Not the sorj 
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of fellow anyone would look at twice in the street, rather a weed, of 
insignificant features and indeterminate colouring. Robin wouldn’t 
have minded so much being a nonentity, if only he hadn’t so plainly 
looked like one. He wasn’t past the stage, even yet, of peering 
hopefully into his mirror, when his own door was closed on his 
follies, to see if by any chance he was developing a little more of 
Victor’s positive charm. After all, he was his son, there ought to be 
something there. But he was nevt^r able to find any reassurance or 
comfort. The rather thin, grave, yet childish face, with its hesitant, 
shy eyes and sensitive, painstaking, irresolute mouth, continued to 
look to him like the face of a changeling. 

Victor had tired of slipping notes and hints to Colonel Shafton, or 
else felt it unsafe to trust him with this particular query, and was on 
lus feet, expounding with leisurely force the Council’s plans for tlie ' 
development of the, as yet, untouched housing site at the bottom of 
Cromwell’s Lane. No one else would have wished to undertake the 
explanation for that delay. He did it without apology, which was 
half his secret, and with a briskness which rejected even the 
faintest note of defence; and when the questioner came back with a 
slight and sullen objection, flashed back at him with a joke so 
unexpected and so free of malice that even the victim laughed. 
Victor laughed, too, but courteously elaborated his explanation. 
He never loft anyone feeling ridiculous. Sometimes to make his 
point and hold attention it might be necessary to get a laugh at 
someone’s expense, and who could do it better? But he never left 
his opponent smarting, and perhaps that was why ho never made 
any real enemies. He was too strong to have any need of 
ferocity. 

Robin loved to watch liim at work, except that it underlined so 
strongly his o^ inadequacy; but ho was too generous, at least, to 
let that sour his admiration of his father. It wasn’t Victor’s fault if 
the next generation couldn’t live up to him. Indeed, Robin had 
loved him all the more helplessly, to the limit of his young and 
reckless capacity for desperate affection, simply because he had 
never seemed to miss those qualities which had been left oijt of his 
son. There must, Robin thought in the tender depths Of his mind, 
there surely must have been times when he could not help feeling 
qualms of disappointment; but if so, he had never shown any sign 
pf it. He had always been the same, patient and gay and gentle 
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with an inordinately tearful and timid small boy, solidly, ^sensibly 
kind to a rather dull and over-anxious schoolbdy whose life was for 
ever being rendered hideous by some gangster character or other, of 
his own age but considerably more enterprise. He hadn’t even tried 
to compensate for the qualities which weren’t there by throwing the 
weight of his own surplus into the scale. No one could have inter- 
fered less or helped more. If only his very existence had not been a 
continual reminder and reproach! 

Still, if you are bom to be a mediocrity, there’s not very much 
you can do about it, except bear it. And even at that, Robin was 
not so good as he might have been if every day had not tantalised 
him with the sight of what was possible, in the person of hi^s father. 

After all, it was colossal cheek on his part to feel protective 
towards Victor, he thought, relaxing a little now that the worst was 
over. Everything was going well. Lots of people were fretful about 
the allocation of houses, and no wonder, poor devils, when the 
situation, here as everywhere, was so desperately^bad. But in spite 
of their grudge, they were a pretty reasonable crowd. They knew 
when they were answered. 

There was George Freeman, now% on his feet to ask when the 
benighted population of Mount Pleasant could expect to have a 
road which was not alternately a waste of stones and a sea of mud. 
He understood well enough when ho w^as told that this was an 
unadopted road, which ’would fall on the Council once for all if they 
touched it, and which, frankly, they could not afford to add to their 
responsibilities. It was not an answer that he liked, but it was clear 
that Victor didn’t like it ra uch, either. He said, in his most direct, 
man-to-man fashion, that there was one thing they could do with- 
out committing themselves, and that was to supply the materials 
necessary for laying a decent road, if the householders there would 
put in the labour themselves. It would suicly be worth it. 
George’s face did not lighten into a,ny sudden enthusiasm: if 
anything, it darkened by a distinct shade. lie muttered: “Thank 
you!” and sat do’wii. 

Mrs. ^Shuttleworth, who spoke for half a dozen redoubtable 
female organisations, rose gauntly to ask when the towm could look 
forward to having a weatherproof market hall again, and a covered 
bus stop at the market comer, which w'as admittedly the bleakest 
spot in Lotchford. The licensee of the Red Dragon thought it a 
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scandal .that there should be no street lighting round his back 
premises, so that he could see to get in and out of his garage. 
Gleeson, the butcher, wanted to know why the building permit for a 
large addition to his son’s now shop had been refused, when Mrs. 
Royce’s annexe had been allowed. Mrs. Hobbs desired to lodge an 
objection against the transfer of her two smallest to the new i^ant 
school at Brown Common, because it gave them an extra half-mile 
to walk each day. And a small, faded, belligerent woman whose 
name Robin did not know rose to demand why a woman from a 
village outside the district boundaries should be given a house 
while their Florrie was still on the waiting list. She w^as shrill and 
querulous. She thought people who were Letchford-bom should 
have the first chance. If she had been from the next village she 
would have argued the opposite way with equal vehemence. 

Not one of them could see beyond the spear-point of his own 
personal grudge. That was the most demoralising thing about such 
a period of shortage as this, that it shortened every man’s vision 
until his owa grievance had neither context nor background, but 
was itself the world. 


(3) 

There was a sudden flutter and convulsion somewhere at the 
back, under the gallery. People turned their heads to look for the 
next speaker, and could not find him at first for want of adequate 
light in that obscure place, A straw-coloured head rose into view, 
thrusting forward towards the platform a lean, long jaw. Roger 
Stowe lifted half his wife’s weight on his oblivious arm, until she 
gave up trying to pull him down again, and slid back bitterly into 
the shadow, abandoning him to his pig-headed courses. 

'‘Mister Chairman,” said Roger, loud and clear, defpng his ^vife 
or any other to jump up and snatch his rights of free speech from 
him, “I should like to raise rather a v/ider issue regarding Letch- 
ford. We’ve heard a lot tonight about front gates, and house 
allocations, and road repairs, and building permits, but I’m worried 
about some other things we haven’t got — any of us!” 

He drew breath there, and slowed up, assured of the floor now, 
and pleasingly conscious that he could pronounce words like 
‘allocation’ without blurring them. Jane was smouldering invisibly 
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by his side, convinced that he was due to make a shocking fool of 
himself. Well, maybe he was, but he’d say it, if it was the last thing 
he did. He raised a long, thin hand, and put back the lank fair hair 
from his forehead. 

“Letchford’s been a town of ten thousand inhabitants or more,” 
he said, “for something like a hundred years now. We’ve got all 
the drawbacks of a town — ^traffic .congestion, factories, smoke, 
dirt, and a chronic housing problem. Why haven’t we got any of the 
amenities?” 

On this unexpected level of discussion Colonel Shafton played 
for time. No man could do it better. 

“That’s a very large question you’re raising now,” he said 
weightily, “and one in which we can easily find ourselves going 
astray from our common ground. People understand different 
tilings by that ^ord amenities. Perhaps, Mr. Stowe, you could go 
into more detail about the exact amenities you would consider due 
to a community of ten thousand souls.” 

“Certainly!” said Roger, and threw back his head and declaimed 
without hesitation: “Public playing fields, swimming baths, a park 
with plenty of jJay space for the kids, a day nursor)% a public hall, 
facilities for adult education, a live theatre ” 

He stopped there, not so much for breath as because it had 
dawned on him, upon that word, that all the rest had been nothing 
more than an introduction to the idea of the theatre. He hadn’t 
thought about it much for some years, that secret childhood love of 
his, but it had never left him. At a touch, at a word, it flowered 
again in the very deeps of his heart, with an explosion of colour and 
fragrance. “A live theatre!” he said, and smiled a beautiful, 
distracted smile, tugging at his disordered liair. “That, sir,” he said 
firmly, “is the sort of tiling a town like Letchford ought to be able 
to provide for its people. Why can’t it? Why doesn’t it?” 

The chairman, with a glazed eye of dislike, embarked upon the 
obvious answer, secure of having the bulk of Letchford’s rate- 
payers on his side. 

“We’d all like tp possess all these things,’’ he agreed with a 
regretful &nd shallow smile, “but the question immediately rises, 
where’s the money coming from, to pay for even the least of them? 
We’re here as trustees, with a limited budget which comes out of 
the pockets of all you ordinary people. Money can only do so much, 
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and I needn’t tell any of you liere that what it does these days is 
very, very little — materials, in labour, in any direction. Quite 
apa^ &om the limitations which are set to our building projects 
through no choice of ours! We have no right to undertake expensive 
developments at a time like this. I make no apology for placing our 
duty to economise very high on my list of priorities.” 

Several people applauded. ,The Colonel knew a good line, and 
was not afraid to use it over and over again, as circumstances 
demanded. But when the clapping subsided, the persistent young 
man was still on his feet. 

“Labour,” he said very distinctly, “was remarkably cheap 
hereabouts at one time. So were materials. Letchford didn’t burst 
suddenly into being during the war, like some towns we know of, 
it’s been here in much the same shape since before I was bom. You 
reminded us about twenty minutes ago, sir, I believe, that you’ve 
given thirty years of your life to the service of this town. But we 
still haven’t got any of the things I’ve mentioned. And some places, 
smaller than this, are building things now, in these conditions, that 
we haven’t got around to dreaming of yet. And I want to know 
why!” 

There was some murmuring throughout the hall, and a certain 
amount of interested laughter. Feet stamped rhythmically in the 
gallery, and somebody whistled shrilly. It looked as if things might 
warm up a little, after all. The Colonel was not prepared for this 
unexpectedly eloquent flow of words. He looked along the table, 
collecting the glances of his colleagues one by one with a lifted 
eyebrow, and at the same time spreading his fine hands and slightly 
pushing back his chair, as if he were prepared to rise and give a 
complete answer, unless someone else wished to speak first. But 
Robin, watching him wdth taut attention, knew who would really 
bo left to reply. He was past his worst time by now. He felt quite 
confident and calm as his father leaned forward, ground out his 
cigarette, and lumbered to his feet. The slightly top-heavy move- 
ments of that tall figure, just beginning to grow thick at the 
waistline with good living and good humour, affected Robin with 
an intense aw areness such as mothers have of the clumsy steps of 
their children. Victor thrust his chair well back, and gave himself 
room to stretch to his full height. He could never restrain himself 
to the half-sitting, half-standing position from which short answers 
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were eo often delivered; and besides, this was not going to be a short 
answer. 

"‘If I might have just one word on this, Mister Chairman ?’* 

He knew very well he might have them all, and welcome. His 
voice was rich with the knowledge, drawing it out into a sweet 
private joke for his own pleasure. “There could be a short answer/' 
he said, “and there could easily be a facetious answer, but I won’t 
insult anybody's intelligence here "by making it. You know, 
there’s a lot in what our young friend’s said. Make no mistake 
about it, Letchford does lose out to some smaller and poorer places 
in this matter of communal assets. But to find out the cause of tliat 
state of aflfairs you’ve got to look a long way back, to the time and 
the manner of Letchford’s expansion, I’m not going into detail — 
this could be a two-hour lecture if 1 started to do that — ^you all 
know we were no niore than a small village until about 1830, when 
all this district developed pretty suddenly as an industrial centre, 
and mining started up all round us, and foundries and ironworks 
followed in quick time. Along came the railways, and where was 
the most obvious centre for draining all this boom area? Why, here 
in Letchford. After the railway came the factories, and suddenly 
inside ten years we were a town — as Mr. Stowe says, with all the 
drawbacks of a town, and none of the amenities. 

“And why? Because at that time no civic conscience whatever 
was involved in the making of a town. You know I’m no advocate 
of planning for planning’s sake, but let’s face it, a few controls on 
the employers who threw this place up in such a tearing hurry for 
their own purposes would have made a world of difference to what 
we’ve inherited. But we flowered too early, and we got the kind of 
monstrosity any town becomes when it’s allowed to grow according 
to the whims of a small group of people scrapping fojr profits. So 
here wo are with a heavily built-up town are.a, few' decent sites left, 
and none of the really desirable things already provided. 

“Well, that’s the background. Next, when it began to be 
understood that employers in a town have a responsibility beyond 
the provision of a roof and a job, what had happened? This whole 
district had already passed its peak. Expansion was over. A good 
part of the money that had been sunk here w^as dug up, and went 
off to new fields. The population declined, we had the first slumps, 
and the first unemployment. Try making a new town at a time of 
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slump, and see how fiu* you get. Since then, Letchford’s recovered 
slowly, but with a lot of setbacks. I needn’t tell you fellows any- 
thing about the bad times, the latest of ’em are still only too clear in 
your minds. But this is the point! Even in the periods of com- 
parative prosperity, wo’ve never touched boom conditions again; 
we just struggle along, with a stable population, a modest standard 
of living, but never much to spare. When we could have planned 
and built, we hadn’t the will; since we’ve discovered the will we 
haven’t the means.” 

He paused, sweeping his bold dark glance over the faces of his 
audience, and marWng out on a large left palm the periods of his 
brief history, with a poised, imperious forefeger. The shaggy tow- 
coloured head of Roger Stowe bobbed up again at the back, shaken 
by his wife’s angry weight on his arm. A mulish argumentative 
light glittered in the young man’s grey eyes, and his mouth was 
open to take up the dispute and carry it back into enemy territory 
like a returning sea, but Victor waved him down with a flashing 
smile. 

“All right, all right, wait till I’ve finished, you’ll have your turn 
again. Let me make my case!” 

Roger subsided, rather sullenly and rather suddenly, into Jane’s 
arm, washed down by a rippling wave of laughter that ran lightly 
over the beads of the audience. 

“Now wn come to the w^ar,” said Victor, “the next real boom wn 
ever had, and we don’t w'^ant any more like it, at that. The right 
feeling was here then, I grant you, the money was here, in theory. 
But I needn’t tell you that we had another use then for all the 
money we could get. Local communities w^eren’t allowed to spend 
it on their own development, it was disposed of for us. And to some 
extent that state of affairs has gone on ever since. Make no mistake, 
I stand by everything the chairman has said about our duty to 
economise. 

“That’s one side of the picture. This is the other. If our growth 
was shapeless, that’s been partly to blame for the lack of a com- 
munity spirit here. Conditions w^ere all against it. And w’hether w'o 
like to believe it or not, there’s sornetliing wrong here even today. 
Mr. Stowe wants to know why wo* haven’t got swimming baths, 
playing fields, a community centre ” 

“A live theatre!” said Roger, loudly and firmly. 
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“Thanks, I hadn’t forgotten! A live theatre, too! Well, .none of 
those things is acliieved by just putting up the money and the 
building, and believe me, if we’re short on the materials necessary 
for that side of it, we’re short on the other side, too. A community 
centre is the peopiJe, as well as the hall. A theatre is the players and 
the audience, not just the building. And what’s happened to some 
of our attempts to give a lead to a. real communal feeling here? 
We listened to you when you said Letchford ought to have a 
Horticultural Society. We put up the cups for an annual show, we 
called a public meeting to get the thing going, and it wasn’t badly 
attended, at that. But I never noticed any rush to take office on 
the committee. Half a dozen of us ran the first show — and the 
second, too. By the third year there weren’t enough entries to 
make it worth while carrying on. Various people put up the idea of 
a carnival to us, but the same half-dozen of us were left holding it, 
when it came to doing the work.” 

He allowed them a moment to digest that, even to argue with it, 
if they wished, but ho kept his bright controlling eye on them while 
he lit a cigarette, and took up his tale deliberately as soon as he had 
it drawing. 

‘‘After a few flops like that,” he explained firmly but indulgently, 
as to children who will have to learn the hard way, through the 
skin, “wo become a little sceptical about the fervour with which 
you say you want things. But I’ll tell you what to do — if you really 
do want tliese good things.” He leaned over the table, and stabbed 
a finger in the direction of Roger Stowe. “Show us! Show us by 
doing something about it yourselves! Don’t just ask us to take it on 
trust. Get together and start something, and prove to us that 
there’s a demand, and then wo’ll do something about helping to 
supply it.” 

He rocked back on his hods, and exhaled smoke in thin blue 
drifts tow^ards the ceiling. 

“You luiow what’s been said about the modem generation, don’t 
you?” he remarked thoughtfully. “People today expect everything 
to be done for thepa. They’re spoiled and spoon-fed all the way, and 
they want eveiy’thing just handed to them on a plate. Well, I’m 
still not quite subscribing to that, but I’ve got to admit I’ve been 
let down a good many times. And I’ll tell you another thing: it’s a 
good deal better for you to be involved in the making of something 
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than to have it presented to yon ready-made. You appreciate it a 
lot more, and it’s more likely to survive the third year, too. No, my 
boy, if the people of this town really want a living theatre, they’ll 
get together and take the first steps towards making one for them- 
selves. That’s if they want it enough. And then they’ll find our help 
and enthusiasm coming to reinforce their efforts, because then we 
shall know where we stand. , But let’s face it, the Council is just 
about sick of providing the impetus and getting no response. With 
our rateable value and our housing position we haven’t the right to 
bet on anything much less than certainties, and I’m doing no 
apologising for that, either. Well, there you have it, Mr. Stowe. 
You ask, why don’t we get to work and give Letchford all the 
things it ought to have. I reply, because on previous occasions our 
best efforts in that lino have fallen with a very dull thud. Now the 
impetus has got to come out of 2/oz/.” 

He sat down, to spasmodic bursts of clapping, and a good many 
mui*murs of discussion and disagreement. Every man stirred in his 
seat and looked sideways at his neighbour, to see how he had taken 
it. It was in moments like this that people discovered how far apart 
they were from one another, and how strange to them, like 
wanderers from the moon, were the members of the family next 
door. 

Jane, low- voiced and urgent in her husband’s ear, said threaten- 
ingly: “For goodness sake, leave it at that! Haven’t you made 
yourself silly enough already? And, anyhow, he’s right. What are 
you ever likely to do about it, I’d like to know? ” 

“I’ll show you yet!” breathed Roger savagely. “Let go my 
sleeve! I’m going to answer him!” 

But by the time ho was heaving himself to his feet, his oppor- 
tunity was ahoady gone, for someone else had the floor. The quiver 
and murmur subsided, and Roger, craning to see who this new 
gladiator might be, recognised perhaps the most unlikely protagonist 
Letchford could have provided. Ho was so surprised that he even 
clutched at Jane’s arm, and used her as a confidante for want of 
some nearer spirit. “D’you see who it is? OkL Thurston! But he 
never takes part in these affairs! Good lord, he’s hardly been seen 
out of the park since his wife died!” 

Major Thurston was about sixty, tall, willowy and grey, every- 
thing about him faintly silvered over, from his handsto his manners. 
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with an aloof, fastidious gentleness. No one had ever known him to 
enter so public an arena as this before, and even now he did it with a 
faint, clear frown and an absorbed eye, rather as if he did not 
realise what was going on round him, but had been caught up 
unawares by some point of argument which seemed to him to exist 
in a vacuum. He stood slightly stooped forward towards the plat- 
form, smoothing his short, closely-trimmed beard with a long hand, 
and knitting his deep silver brows; and his voice, when ho spoke, 
carried to the most distant comers of the hall, though it’ was only 
the mildest and most courteous of conversational murmurs. 
Something in the quality, thought Roger, admiring it irrelevantly, 
that actors dream of. To be able to whisper into the ears at the back 
of the gallery, what a gift! And he never uses it! 

‘T don’t want to take up too much time on one question,” said 
Major Thurston apologetically, “but after all, it is a big question, 
and a legitimate one. And with all respect to the very diflBcult and 
thankless job you coun(3illors have, and with all passible S3niipathy 
for you, I don’t think you can be allowed to get out of all re- 
sponsibility on this point quite so easily as that. The very fact that 
you offer yourselves for election would seem to imply that you 
realise a lot remains to be done about Letchford, and certainly 
should imply that you arc prepared to take some responsibility for 
leadership. After all, in these days the idea that you exist only to 
give the people precisely what they want, vathout any sort of 
guidance towards the choice, is hardly good enough. On that 
hypothesis we should never liave had decent drainage until the 
whole of the population was sufficiently educated to demand it. 
No, I think there’s a good deal in what Mr. Stowe has said. A town 
of this size ought to be able to support a theatre, and to have a hall 
fib for concerts and meetings, and so on. And while,,! realise how 
ungrateful a job it can bo, I do think that you people have a duty to 
lead and inform public opinion in its demands. T agree that lack of 
response in repeated cases can be most discouraging, bub you will 
not be doing your duty if you allow it to change your course. The 
simple statement that the impetus ought to come from the people 
is really not good enough. ” ^ 

Ho sat down to isolated flurries of clapping, and at least as 
many grumbles of dissent. Roger looked furtively at Jane, to see 
if this unexpected and illustrious support had made her think 
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better of her husband’s oriticism, but she looked ba sceptical as 
ever. 

A tough in the gallery yelled: ‘‘What about ’ouses? We can talk 
about swimming baths when we’ve got ’ouses to live in!” Feet 
drummed applause^ and shrill whistles echoed it. Then all the 
honest ratepayers began to mutter about wicked extravagance, 
about not being able to afford frills; and having muttered for thirty 
seconds unchecked by the chairman’s gavel, they next proceeded 
to shouting. But they were an orderly audience, when all was said 
and done; they came to heel at the first insistent rapping, and 
allowed the discussion to go on audibly and singly. 

A keen Rover Scout got up, blushing furiously, and said that a 
swimming bath was not a frill, but an urgent necessity if they were 
to avoid more cases like that of Sidney Weaver, who had fallen into 
the old canal and drowned only last week. Others followed him to 
admit the sadness of such waste and the desirability of avoiding it, 
but to argue that where everything was an urgent priority you had 
got to assess them very carefully and unemotionally, and until 

people had roofs over their heads Young Cyril Baines rose 

wild-eyed, flapping his magenta tie and his platinum forelock, to 
declaim that a man needed other things just as urgently as a roof 
over his head, and that this argument of ‘in principle, but this is 
not the time for it’ had been used since time immemorial to crush 
all efforts at wimiing a better life. Look at the equal pay battle! 
Look at the cheap moronic attacks upon the Tliird Programme! 

Concerted stamping and whistling, loud laughter and cat-calls 
underlined his point. He waved his girlish but gallant (and rather 
grubby) hand towards the gallery, and shouted triumphantly: 
“You see? It’s the same old tale! Can’t afford theatres! Can’t 
afford cultural I say we can’t afford not to have them! We’ve 
don© without them long enough, and look whore it’s landed 
us!” 

This audacious challenge produced such a storm of abuse and 
laughter from the gallery that Roger felt a little jealous of his 
supporter’s success. Who would have thought that silly little 
mistake for a girl could have throwm himself into the scrap so 
heroically? But now Colonel Shafton was hammering the table 
industriously, and smiling in the assurance that the initial duel had 
disintegrated in a shower of harmless sparks. 
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“Well, we certainly can’t afford to continue this argument 
indefinitely, with so many other people waiting to capture the floor. 
The weight of opinion is obviously in fevour of caution and 
gradualness. If Councillor Goddard-Smith would like to say a word 
in reply to the discussion, before we ask our young friend if he’s 
satisfied ?” 

Victor heaved himself to his feet again cheerfully, and swept his 
black glance round the room with an impish smile. 

“Well, I’m unrepentant, that’s about the sum of it. I want as 
many good things for Letchford as any of you, and I tliink I may 
say I’ve done as much as most to bring one or two of those good 
things into being. But my feet remain on the ground. Now I’m 
arguing with the wrong people, of course, that’s the pity of it. The 
ones who think enough, and care enough, to come here and argue, as 
you’ve been arguing about what’s duo to our town, are the very 
ones who don’t need to listen to my sermons on apathy — and by 
cursed spite they’re the very ones wdio have to. No, you people and 
I should be getting together to start somethuig we’d all like to see. 
But I say again, without any shame whatever, ray hands, the hands 
of all of us here on this platform, are full already. Wo can’t take on 
anything more. Wo haven’t the right to. I still say, if you want any 
or all of these entirely admirable and desirable things, they have 
got to be acquired outside our regular budget, and by yemr efforts, 
if 5^ou w^ant ’em enough, you’ll get ’em!” 

Ho sat down, and they applauded him with vast, relieved good- 
humour, for the very suggest ion of change, of upheaval, w^as itself 
dismaying to most of them. 

“Is Mr. Stow-e satisfied?” asked the chairman, smiling, and 
ju'ojccting tow'ards Roger with all his accumulated charm the 
I^crsuasioii of his own contentment. Roger felt all the w'armth and 
safety of being half-tight suddenly slithering aw'ay from him. It 
never lasted long, and always it left him shivering and lonely, side 
by side w^ith Jane, perpetually accused by her nearness and rejected 
by her remoteness; and then he usually turned tail from every 
problem, and made-his precarious peace by the nearest way, even if 
it w^as also the most abject. Anything to cover himself up from the 
mispeakable complexities of living, and go to sleep. And yet this 
time he couldn’t do it. There he was, standing serious and sullen at 
the back of the hall, with all the amused but not unfriendly eyes 



scalding him, and he couldn't oven just say: “Yes, sir!” smartly, 
and sit do\m. Because he wasn't satined. It had oven ceased to be 
important that it was he, Boger Stowe, who suffered dissatis< 
faction, though he liked himself at least as well as most men. No, it 
was a simple matter of a truth which could not be denied. 

“No, sir!” he said, with a hot and painful deliberation. “I 
suppose I'm answered, but I'm not satisfied.” 

“Theut suppose,” said Victor <Joddard-Smith, kindly enough, 
“that you show us what you can do about it!” 

“I will,” said Roger, and sat down. 

Ripples of laughter spinning across the hall, like flurries of foam 
caught up by a light wind, mortified liim only very little, but he 
dreaded to look at Jane because he knew already exactly how her 
profile would look. If she had laughed it would hardly have 
mattered, but he knew she would not be laughing. No, her eyelids 
would be lowered to hide her eyes, her nostrils slightly distended 
upon hard, quick breath, her lips drawn taut in bitter and sad 
disillusionment, her hands linked rather tightly in her lap. And 
there would be a queer little quiver in her cheek near the whitened 
comers of her lips, beating regularly like a pulse. It did that when 
she was going to cry. Only now she never cried, because what was 
the good? She no longer believed in his ability to put any effort into 
anything. If he showed Victor, he’d be showing Jane, too. And 
what was more, he would be lifting the world of her leaden dis- 
belief in every movement he made. So he dared not look at her, 
because if he did he wouldn't believe in it, either. He sat miserably 
beside her, and felt for a cigarette, and couldn't find one, and she 
saw the fumblings of his hands round improfitable pockets, and 
wouldn't understand. 

“Mr. Chafrman,” said the next questioner, self-consciously as 
into a microphone, “I should like to ask when the proposed switch- 
over to electric lighting is likely to take place in the New Road 
area ” 


( 4 ). 

When it was all over, and they were edging their way by inches 
towards the door, something moved Jane to take his arm. She did 
it without savagery this time, though still with severity; and she 
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held up her head to the light, and banished the tired bittem^s 
from her face, with a grim loyalty which he w^is still capable of 
recognising at its true value. Often he had been tempted to tell 
himself contemptuously that it was nothing but a facade for the 
sake of respectability. Pretend everything's all right between us, 
or Avhatever will the neighbours say? But he still knew better. She 
wasn’t trying to deceive him, she was just abiding by her bargain. 

A few acquaintances rubbed elbow’s •with them on the slow way 
out, under the single electric bulb of the hallway swinging in the 
draught. Outside the windows the twilight hung, deep greenish 
blue and clinging as cobwebs. The clangour of voices and laughter 
reached the outer doorway, and fell muffled into this soft dimness, 
disintegrating several ways across the square. Roger longed to 
roach the distant quiet, but they could only shuffle forward painful 
inch by inch, constantly exchanging greetings for which they were 
in no good mind, 

“Well, old boy, since when have you turned reformer? Putting 
up for the Council next spring?” 

And Jane would say, with her chin w^ell cocked: ‘Tt might not 
be a bad idea. We could do with some new blood, you must 
admit.” 

And they would laugh and admit it, such is the force of the 
suggested answer, though it was long odds they would all vote for 
the old brigade again in the spring elections. 

Or it was Mrs. Shuttleworth, awe-inspiring in the impertinent 
hat which had been designed for a woman half her age, leaning 
across three of her hangers on to say to Roger, with a smile as large 
and false as the teeth which illuminated it: 

“I did so agree with your criticisui, in principle, Mr. Stow’c. And 
it w-as so eloquently phrased! But of course, at such a (yfTicuJt time 
all our dearest wishes have to go by the board.” 

Or old Pryce growiing at him through a very tliin veneer of 
geniality: “You young people tliink you loiow’ it all, of course! 
Wait till you come to handle these matters yourselves! You’d 
never take the punishment. Too soft — ^too soft by half!” 

“Not qiJite the adjective you^used about the young in 1945, Mr. 
Pryce!” said Jane sw’eetly, avenging Roger and all his generation 
with memories of the nauseating VE-Day speeches of the old men. 
Even if Pryce didn't get the full force of the reference, all the 
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joimg who had wriggled and felt sick then would understand, and 
her voice was clear enough to reach several of them in the doorway. 

“There’s different kinds of courage, and different kinds of 
ability,” snarled the old man, through the facade of a smile which 
looked as if it hurt him. “A shoemaker should stick to his last!” 

“Oh, but the very purpose of Civics Week,” murmured Jane, “is 
to educate us into realising that this is every man’s last!” 

And she gave him a bright, proud, malignant smile, more daunt- 
ing than his own, and left him muttering, while other voices grunted 
in Roger’s ear that it was all very nice but utterly unpractical, that 
nothing had ever really gone in Letchford, and nothing ever would, 
that he was wasting his time, that he hadn’t gained anything by 
having the support of that little pansy Baines; but all the same, 
wasn’t it funny old Thurston suddenly giving tongue like that? 
Washed forward on this wave of scarcely heeded comment, he 
reached the outer doorway, and the blessed cool dusk, and stepped 
into it with a gulp which made Jane look up narrowdy into his face, 
in case he was getting to the maudlin stage. But he was only taking 
a greedy drink of the quiet and the dark. 

Headlights of cars winked along the pavement, engines purred 
and the elite went home. So did the commoners, their diminishing 
footsteps receding into all the fan of streets plunging aw^ay ’'om the 
square. The upper reaches of the chapel schoolroom, fa brick 
culminating unexpectedly in a pseudo-renaissance tyniptin m Ox 
execrable proportions, blinked out their windows suddenly into 
darkness. 

Roger and Jane walked out of the sight and sound of the place, 
their arms still linked. Otherwise they could not have been more 
separate. The minute the necessity for being foir to him in the face 
of others wa^ gone, she ceased to be fair to him. He could feel her 
disapproval and disdain through the tap of her heels, the touch of 
her fingers, the steadiness of her silence. She wouldn’t be silent 
once she got him home, of course, he already knew that; slie would, 
inevitably, give him hell. He couldn’t even remember how this state 
of affairs had begun, how he had let her establish so firmly her own 
version of their failure. Partly laziness on his part, maybe. Partly 
bewilderment, certainly, and a sense of the large justice of her 
complaint against him — the bewilderment being the fruit of his 
complete inability to find a way of being in reality the person she 
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had once thought him. Perhaps it had been a mistake. Pei:haps if 
he’d let fly and shaken her dizzy the first time she showed signs of 
becoming a chronic nag, they could have found some way of com- 
pounding with their mutual disappointment. But lie had let the 
moment slip, and there she was on top, and there was ho under- 
neath, and the thing had gone beyond any efibrt of adjustment. 

( 5 ) 

Robin drove his father home, a thing he loved doing, because it 
was perhaps the only thing in the world he could do better than his 
father. Sometimes he thought, too, that that was why Victor 
usually suggested it, pleading tiredness or laziness as an excuse for 
climbing into the hack seat and spreading himself at ease there 
among the rugs and brief-cases and debris of business w^hich he had 
heaved there during the day out of his way. He settled himself with 
a great creaking of springs and rustling of coats, threw an exuberant 
arm round his wife’s shoulders, disturbing a waft of delicate 
magnolia perfume from her silken scarves, and asked gaily: 

‘‘Well, how was it?” 

“Oh, syjlondid, of course! As if you didn’t know!” She submitted 
to th( ibrace of his arm, and laughed at him. “You great baby, 
me ' think you’d been in doubt about it!” 

with a vast, happy contempt in his voice: “Oh, they’re 
easy enough! I told Shafton it would be money for jam. He was 
the one in doubt.” 

“Well,” she owned, a little complacently for his sake, “he 
certainly didn’t contribute very much himself. He didn’t w^ant the 
meeting at all really, did he?” 

“He did not! Poor old idiot, he can’t realise that times have 
changed. The public-spirited burgess is just a recurrent nightmare 
to him. But when all’s said and done, these young things, with their 
education, and their big ideas, and their civic consciences, are just 
as gullible as all the rest. More so! They talk very prettily, but 
^hey’re green, groeij., green as grass. Matter of fact, they talk so 
Xirettily tliat they don’t really want an answer at all, they’re content 
with the sound of their own voices, and a faint, friendly echo of 
admiration. Hold up a mirror for ’em, and they’re immobilised for 
life — ^you get no more trouble with them\ In fact, the more you 
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provide them with forums like tonight’s, where they can listen to 
themselves being progressive and public-spirited, the less account 
you really have to make to ’em for anything you do.” 

Bobin made a faint, inarticulate noise over the wheel, and then 
after all said nothing; but a soft laugh from behind his shoulder 
answered the feeble protest, and Victor’s fingers tweaked suddenly 
at the crown of his head, where there was a drake’s-tail of mousy 
hair that wouldn’t lie down m any direction. 

“All right, conscience, I heard you!” 

‘ ‘Ow! Don’t do that on comers, or I shall spill the lot of us.” 

“Don’t you make disapproving noises at me, then, young man. 
I’m not used to being taken as seriously as all that, you know, it 
isn’t good for me.” 

“Well, but it’s my generation you’re running down,” said Robin, 
trying to sound as light and olive and mocking as his father, and 
finding it, as he always did, a formidable effort. Sometimes he 
thought it rather an exaggerated defensive modesty in his father 
which caused him always to turn everything to raillery, always to 
carry his tongue in his cheek whenever he spoke of the things he 
cared about most. But at heart ho knew better. The real reason 
that they could discuss these things only on so light and irreverent 
a plane was his own inadequacy as a confidant. He just wasn’t big 
enough to receive any real utterances of faith from a man like 
Victor. Yot his consumption everything was scaled down, so 
gently, so considerately, into a joke, faith was turned inside-out, 
values were inverted. Of course, Victor knew that Robin never 
failed to see through his cynicism; indeed, he w^as meant to see 
through it. But the pretence made everything easier, refrained 
from laying any load upon him. Victor couldn’t guess, of course, 
how desperately it hurt his son to know that he w^asn’t fit to become 
a partner; and Robin didn’t want him to discover it, because 
discovery -would be no cure for what ailed him. No, he had to play 
the game loyally Victor’s way — or else grow! There -was nothing 
else for it. 

“Oh, you! You’re as green as the greenest, T could take you in as 
often as I liked. Twist you round my finger!” He was right, too, 
even if he didn’t mean it. “Still, I will say you don’t talk as much as 
most of ’em. Now, there’s an idea, Rob! If you really wanted some 
excitement, why didn’t you think up a hot question to hurl at me 
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from the gallery tonight? Be worth a two-column headline in the 
News—ediirCt, you see it? ‘Scintillating Duel at Letchford Public 
Meeting’ — ‘Councillor and Son in Battle of Wits’!” 

“Mo? I don’t scintillate so well extempore; we’d have to have a 
script. Might use it at the spring elections,” said Robin, gallantly 
suppressing the terror he felt in contemplating the idea, even in 
jest. He began to realise how much courage it might have needed 
to thrust Roger Stowe to his feet tonight, or young Baines. Now 
the meeting was safely over, now he could afford to feel sympathy 
with someone else besides Victor. “I say, though, you know, I 
could understand that chap Stowe being driven to raise the 
question ho did. I mean, it was a bit narrow and grabbing up to 
then, wasn’t it? All this I business! I want better lighting over my 
yard, I ought to have a house before her, I don’t care if other people 
have to wait years, our road ought to be mended first. It scares you 
a bit to listen to it. You feel that if somebody igot up and said: 
‘Well, I’m not so badly off, but I do think Mrs. So-and-so has an 
awiully tough deal ’ why, you’d just cheer!” 

“Nobody ever gets up and says that,” said Victor quite positively. 
“You needn’t expect it. But don’t be too hard on ’em. Conditions 
of scarcity create grabbers, even out of quite promising human 
beings. The cure is to cure the conditions, that’s all.” 

“Still — it was a pleasant change to hear him arguing that the 
community wasn’t getting its due. Anyhow, he w'asn’t asking for 
anj’thing just for himself.” 

“He was asking for a it uf notice just for himself,” said Victor 
simply. “Also he was — not drunk, maybe, but ha\dng drink taken. 
His wtfo was looking as black ar. thunder, and 1 wouldn’t mind 
betting he’s catcliing hell at this minute. Sorry to turn your swan 
back into a goose, Rob, but there it is.” 

Robin looked straight ahead at the gi*ey ribbon of road, un- 
rolling itself yard by yard between the flickering house-walls. He 
said in a small, mortified voice: “Then you don’t think wo shall 
hear any more about it?” And then, with distressed insistence, 
because li^ could feel his father prepr ring to make easy concessions, 
to comfort liim by the nearesli way: “No, seriously! You don’t 
believe he’ll ever do anything about it, do you?” 

The broad, firm finger-tips scrubbed cajolingly in the short hair 
at the back of Jiis neck, but the voice said quite gravely and 
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respectfully: “No, son, I don’t believe he ever will. But I could be 
wrong, too, you know.” But he himself felt so little conviction in 
his voice as he offered this loophole that he thought it best to press 
on and change the subject a little. “Did you agree with what I said, 
then?” 

“Yes,” said Robin, and in his disappointment made a more 
reckless fling than usual at recapturing the light tone, and had an 
unaccustcmed success. “Did youV* he asked, with a straight face. 

“The cheek of the boy!” said Victor, making believe to box his 
ears, a gesture which Robin acknowledged delightedly by making a 
scared face, and ducking liia head a couple of inches. The threat 
having passed, he flung over his shoulder again: “Well, did you? ” 

“No,” said Victor serenely. “But it was a good line, wasn’t it? ” 

Mrs. Goddard-Smith said comfortably that he was awful, and 
that it was a good job she didn’t allow herself to be teased like 
Robin, or they’d have a terrible life in the house. “It’s a good 
thing ho knows you!” she said, beginning to gather up her handbag, 
and her scarf, and her gloves; for the car was just entering the drive 
of Westway, and they were nearly home. 


CHAPTER TWO 

Meeting at ‘The Willows’ 

( 1 ) 

JANE SAT in front of her mirror quite still, with the Ixair-brush 
lifted in her Sand, and her short brown hair quivering upright from 
her head. By leaning her head a little to one side she could see 
Roger in the mirror, sitting on the edge of the bed, dragging off his 
socks with movements of maddening deliberation. She had never 
seen anyone quite so loosely put together. Every joint in his six- 
foot-one of sullen indignation appeared to bo double, ^and as a 
result even Ids simplest movements had a totally disotganised look, 
as if the parts of him acted quite independently, and his right 
hand would at any time have been exceedingly surprised to 
discover what his left hand was doing. Often his face indicated his 
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bewilderment at the results of this lack of co-ordination. . He sat 
looking at his left sock now, as if he were quite certain he had never 
seen it before, and wondered where his hand had acquired it. Not, 
however, as if it mattered at all. Ho was a little more owlish than 
usual because of the whisky, his short-sighted grey eyes rather 
stupid and puffy, his shaggy tow-coloured hair erected by his 
massaging hands into a grotesque mop. She thought that if he 
could see what a fool he looked he would be in more of 9. hurry to 
crawl into bed and put out the light. But since he was past any 
consciousness of himself, except as a vague, misused idea of a man, 
he would probably sit there half the night, contemplating the 
elaborate impersonal mechanism of his toes, and marvelling how’ 
they moved. 

What she really couldn’t bear was the sense of reproach which he 
visited upon her; something be himself knew nothing about. 
Whenever she wanted to hit him for being so ineffective, it made 
her realise that there was no need, because he knew it already as 
flatly, and felt it as bitterly, as she did; and then, deprived even of 
the emotional satisfaction of being beastly to him, it made her even 
angrier, and in a slightly diverted direction even beastlier. So the 
effect was spiral and cumulative, and there was never any end of the 
misery of making him miserable. 

“After all,” he said grievously, picking up the acrimonious 
conversation again after a lapse of two minutes or more, “what did 
I do? I only got up and asked a perfectly sensible question. Any- 
body’s got the right t" do that. All this talk about making aji 
exhibition of myself ” 

“And of me!” said Jane sharply. For the fact was that though 
she washed her hands of him daily, she still could not help feeling 
herself involved in everything he did. She nagged About that as 
much as anything, but she couldn’t give it up. 

“But I didnH\ Just asking a perfectly sane question — an 
important question — what is there to be ashamed of in that?” 

“The question might have been all right coming from anyone 
else. From you it was good! Yoil'II see what you can do about it!” 
She slapped dowm the brush upon the dressing-table, and gave a 
snort of angry laughter. “Yes, much you’ll ever dol About that or 
anything else! \^y, you’re too feeble even to ask for a rise. 
Maybe you’re wise! You know best whether you’re worth one. As 
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for ever hearing any more about your wonderful ambitions for 
Letchford, your playing fields, and your community centre, and 
your theatre, and all the rest of the list — do you suppose there’s a 
soul in this town who ever expects anything to come of all that? 
Oh, no, my dear, they know you far too well! That’s just Roger 
Stowe talking! Sounds quite good when he’s had a drink or two, 
but he’s just a big false alarm,. Don't say you expected anyone to be 
taken ini”, 

“Oh, for God’s sake let it drop! ’ said Roger, doubling his fists in 
his hair. 

“That’s what I wanted you to do — ^remember? You said you had 
as much right to talk as anyone else. Well, so have I. I say you’re 
what everyone knows you are — ^a false alarm ” 

“I’m notV ho shouted, frantic as a child caught up in a school- 
yard quarrel, and equally bereft of arguments. 

“If you’re not, you’d better set about proving it, that’s all. Go 
on, do something about it, like you told Goddard -Smith. Oh, he’d 
got your number, just like all the rest. He knew perfectly well it 
was safe as houses to put the onus on you, if he wanted to hear no 
more about it. Do tell mo your plans! \Vhich are you going to build 
first— the baths, or the community centre?” She watched him 
tugging a comb ferociously tlirough his tangled hair, and laughed to 
see how his hands shook. He was bursting with childish rage; much 
more, and she thought he would hit her. She was aware that ho 
very often wanted to, but either his nice upbringing held him back, 
or, infinitely more probably, ho hadn’t quite the necessary courage. 

“Ob, what does it matter?” she said, with sudden bleak quietness, 
disgusted with herself and him, “No amount of talking can make it 
any better or any worse than it is, I suppose. There isn’t anything 
new about it.* I haven’t learned anything about you I didn’t know 
before. Get into bed, for goodness’ sake, and let’s get some sleep.” 

She jabbed her comb into the brush, and kicked off her slippers, 
averting her eyes from the broad striped back which hunched and 
sulked at her in the mirror. She got into bed, and lay on her right 
side, her face half-turned into the pillow from the light. She closed 
her eyes, and in a moment felt him climb in beside her. Then the 
faintly warm glow outside her eyelids cooled and darkened, and she 
drew breath gratefully, as if she had escaped from some obscure 
danger into the impersonal unity of the night. 
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Roger made a few restless movements by her side. He hadn’t 
calmed down yet, she could feel the heat and tension of his resent- 
ment like a groat pulse in the room, shaking him and her at every 
beat. She was even a little sorry, in a tired way, because the feeble 
cannot help being feeble; she had been the fool, ever to expect 
anything better of him. She had been the fool, to be ambitious for 
him as she never had been for herself,, as he did not know how to be 
for either of them; and none of it had come out right. She did not 
reproach herself; she blamed him for everything, not the less 
bitterly because even now an obstinate pride and loyalty com- 
pelled her to stand up for him to other people. 

Things might have been so different! If only he’d had parents 
with a little imagination, instead of that dull suburban couple who, 
with one eye on security and the other on respectability, had made 
a clerk of him almost from the time he was ten years old. And the 
Army had done no better for him, either. If ever^there was a man 
uniform wouldn’t fit, here he lay beside her; a chronic misfit at 
everything that had been chosen for him or forced on him, and 
without the training or the cliaracter to break loose and plunge 
head-domi for something he himself had chosen. Not that she 
believed in that any longer, even as a remote possibility. They’d 
been married eight years, though for the first three of these, 
she luwin’t seen much of him. Even five years, however, 
are enough to upset a lot of apple-carts and explore a lot 
of very blind alleys. By this time there wasn’t much they didn’t 
know about each other, or about the plight they were in. 

Roger said: “Jane! ” very solemnly and distinctly out of his 

tumbled pillow. 

“Well? What’s the matter?” she murmured sleepily, the word 
penetrating her consciousness before the unexpectedness of the 
tone was understood. Then she turned on her back to listen, aware 
of some painfully desperate struggle in him which was about to boil 
up into probably startling speech. And it was only by sheer gooil 
luck that she hadn’t brusquely told him to shut up and go to sleep! 
Of this, at least, she could be glad. 

“I’m going to call a meeting,” said Roger, stiff with resolution, 
and held his breath with wonder at himself, and dread of her. She 
wasn’t terrible as a person, but she could do terrible things to him, 
all the same. Supposing she did just what he might expect. 
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laughed aloud with scorn, and told him roundly that he might as 
well forget it, that he couldn’t so much as call the cat? ‘‘Here!” 
said Roger, every spine erected, and gulped the exclamation mark 
like a pill. “About the theatre ideal” he said, rigid with defiance 
and despair. 

Jane lay quite still with astonishment, for so long that he began 
to think he had wasted his heroism and she had gone to sleep 
before she, ever heard the end of it. It wasn’t the sort of thing a man 
ought to be asked to do twice. He reached out a hand, and groped 
for her shoulder, feverishly, before he thought better of it and gave 
up the whole idea. He wanted to commit himself beyond retreat, 
because if he didn’t do it now he would never come so near to it 
again. “Hey, wake up!” he said, and touched the smooth warmth 
of her cheek. 

“I am awake,” said Jane, in a wary little voice which was 
entirely difterent from anything he had expected; and if she did not 
make any move towards him, she did not turn her cheek away from 
the accidental touch. “I heard you,” she said, and was quiet again 
for another long moment, until his nerves were stretched beyond 
bearing, and he fidgeted hotly among the bedclothes like a small 
boy kept waiting on a hard bench. 

“Why the theatre?” said Jane, stunned into mildness, and 
approaching the real issue backwards, as much in instinctive self- 
defence as from any conscious motive. 

“Because I’ve always wanted to have a go at that.” His voice 
was betrayed into some warmth of confidence for a moment. “At 
school it was always what I liked best. Not so much the acting — 
not only the acting, anyhow — but producing, too. I never had 

much chance afterwards. At least, I hadn’t thought of ’ 

Defensive suspicion possessed him again. Recoiling, he said: 
“Anyhow, why not?” 

“Oh, why not? It’s more in your line than pliiying fields, any- 
how,” she agreed, with the automatic suggestion of a sneer. But 
she was too newly at a loss to keep up her normal tone of enmity. 
“How are you going to set about it?” she aske^l dubiously. “You 
don’t know who to ask, or anything.*” 

“I shall ask all those who seemed to be interested in it tonight. 
There’s that boy Baines and his friends — and old Thurston sounded 
as if he’d be willing to help~and Frances Lynch used to be in an 
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amateur dramatic society wheu she was in Birmingham.” Roger 
was over the first and highest hurdle now. He had said it, and she 
had not blasted him; maybe only because she’d been too taken 
aback, but she hadn’t, and now it was too late. His voice rose, 
beginning to be a little hysterical with relief and excitement. “We 
could fit in twenty or thirty people with a squeeze, and I shouldn’t 
think we’d get more than that, should you? Not for a first go! I’ll 
have to try and find an evening that isn’t anybody’s chu;rch choir 
practice, or anything. And, Jane ” 

She quivered to the new notes in his voice, and didn’t know why, 
because of course she didn’t believe in it. It would flop like every- 
thing else, and leave him in discouraged retreat into the old, safe 
inaction. If he didn't drop it of his own clumsiness, others would 
knock it out of his hands. And yet she lay listening to him, and 
heard clearly the faint, intoxicated singing of his hope and terror, 
and felt her heart quicken in response. WTiat was the use of allow- 
ing herself to believe in something ho was only undertaking as a 
face-saving gesture, something which would be fought on the 
defensive from the word go? But she said almost gently: “Well?” 

“Could you borrow IVIrs. Powell’s typewriter? To do some 
notices? I’ll bring some carbon home tomorrow night, if you’ll do 
some copies for me. Because the reports of tins meeting tonight 
will be in the News tomorrow, and then in the weekly, and we ought 
to try and catch on to the publicity while it’s new. Will you do the 
typing for me? You’re better at it than I am.” 

Another slight shock, like putting an exploratory toe into very 
cold water, went through her at this compliment, because it was 
paid her in no wheedling tone, but with practical and acquisitive 
truthfulness, and with both eyes on the object in view, and never a 
glance at her self-esteem. If she let him smooth her inte his schemes 
now, as simply as this, she had burned her boats; she would have to 
stand in w^ith him, and my God! she w'ould have to do it without 
even being visible, any more than the nurse who hands the in- 
struments is visible to the surgeon, except as a bit of the machine. 
But she lay listening astonished to the faint, firm echoes of his 
delight an& dread, and she said'helplessly: “All right!” 

“And, listen, if you think of any naturals for the list, make a note 
of ’em, will you? We’re going to need everybody who’s really 
interested, becaqse whatever starts up in Letchford, there are 
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always plenty of the usual shifting lot willing to come along and 
have a look at it for a month or so, but they’re soon going to drop 
off if it c jmes to doing any work. We can’t afford to let any of the 
genuine ones get away from us.” 

“All right,” said Jane, “I’lJ try and think of some.” 

She didn’t ask him anything about the plans, because she was 
sure he had none. She simply lay there listening to his diminishing 
murmur ^of speculation and request, saying: “All right!” at 
intervals, as if he had hypnotised her; rather drily, rather resignedly, 
rather reservedly, but still, saying: “All right!” Even after he had 
stopped talking, and relaxed into his pillow with a long, drained 
sigh, she said: “All right!” again, with a sudden recoil into 
weariness and scepticism. 

She lay wondering at herself. To w^hat had she committed 
herself? Into what had she let him go blundering with obstinate 
eyes tight shut, just to show her he wasn’t all talk and nothing 
behind it? And how much of the showing was she going to have 
to do for him? And what, on earth w'as to happen if the poor 
idiot had really mesmeiised liimself into believing in what he w’as 
doing? People are not as disinterested, not as heroic, not as 
devoted as all that, they don’t give their time and energy and 
heart’s blood gratis, just to bestow something good on an in- 
different communiiy. He ought to be warned. She couldn’t let him 
just fall over the edge of a precipice like t»hat wdth never a liint to 
look where he wm going. 

“You know, though,” she said, carefully and quietly, turning her 
ftico towards him in the soft, greenish darkness, “it may not come 
to anything. A lot of tilings have been tried here and flopped. 
This may not catch on, either. Don’t build on it too much,wll you? 
Just in case! *But wo can tryV 

She expected, she even feared, one of two reactions. Either 
he would flare up in offended assui'anco that she was expressing 
only her own malignant secret w’^ish; or there would be a sudden 
little shock of silence, while he accepted and surrendered to 
the easy conviction of his ov\ii ineffectiveness, and then his dis- 
couraged voice owning his disbelief. But instead, she beard only 
his long, light, easy breathing beside her, steady and hoj)eful. 
He had escaped, and she was still unabsolved. Roger was fast 
asleep. 
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(2) 

She had lost her one and only opportunity to back out of the 
unwise business, and drag him after her, for somehow it was never 
again the right moment, Roger brought home paper and cai'bons, 
Jane borrowed the typewriter and typed the notices, they folded 
them together, conferring practically over the list of names, and 
Roger posted them on his way to work on the Friday morning; but 
throughout these processes, which evoked endless discussion of 
ways and means, there was no more discussion of the idea itself. If 
there were moments when Roger suddenly awoke to what he was 
doing, and to his own inadequacy for the deed, he never showed it; 
and if Jane felt at times that she would have done well to laugh at 
liim in the first moment, and so put him off the attempt for life, she 
never said so. The thing went forward, once set in motion, like a 
child’s clockwork car, and they went vitli it like two toy mice tied 
on behind. 

They had allowed a fortnight’s grace before the evening of the 
meeting. If you give too little notice, obviously even the well- 
disposed may be unable to attend; but if you give too much, all but 
the truly enthusiastic may forget the date, and fail to refer to their 
notice again until too late, if, indeed, they don’t lose it altogether. 
Forty-three invitations had been sent, and t^ach suggested that the 
recipient might like to bring along any interested friends. On the 
face of it, this was a matter for the chapel schoolroom at least; but 
it was well-known in Letcliford, as in most towns of its size, that for 
every fifty invitations an average of under a dozen might be 
expected to turn up. Jane had plenty of experience with women’s 
organisations, and had assured liim firmly that the female record 
on attendances was no better than the male, so he nebd not w orry 
about w^hether the room would be adequate. Unless a miracle 
happened, it ^vould. 

Jane was still uncommitted, even when she tugged her best frock 
over her head, resettled her hair with a few quick passes of the 
comb, and ran downstairs at twenty minutes past seven to await 
the first peal of the bell. She had helped him only as a paid clerk 
might have helped him, acquiescing in the attempt without 
becoming a party to it. But even this truce, even this benevolent 
neutrality, if it reached as far as that, was the best relationship 
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they had achieved for a year. She hoped he hadn’t made more of 
it than it was rfeally worth, and that he wasn’t relying on 
her to champion his idea tonight. This was still very much his 
baby; all she’d undertaken was a part of the preliminary knitting 
for it. 

Roger was in the living-room, piling up cushions on the floor for 
the ones who weren’t lucky .enough to get chairs. Maybe he was 
being too .optimistic, but you couldn’t be sure. The living-room was 
the biggest room in the house, running right through from the 
meanly narrow little french windows on the pocket-handkerchief of 
lawn at the back, to the crazy paving and flower-beds and the low 
laurel hedge on Meadowbank Road. Sometimes the two of them 
had had hard work to get far enough away from each other in this 
room, in sinte of its size; Jane under the standard lamp in one 
corner, with her shoulder turned resolutely on him, and he behind a 
book in the deepest chair he could drag into the opposite comer, 
and all the space betw^een filled wnth resentment and contempt so 
tightly that there seemed no air to breathe. Tonight, at any rate, 
was a pleasant change from that. 

‘There’s the gate!” said Roger, kicking a hassock into place, and 
roaring his head a little nervously at the familiar squeak of the 
hinge. “ShaUIgo?” 

“Yes, do. I’m going to make coffee now, they can talk and drink 
it at the same time. And switch the other bar of the fire on, it’s still 
rather cold in here.” 

“Won’t be cold for long,” said Roger, starting for the front door, 
“if we get enough people in it. Have you got plenty of biscuits and 
things?” 

“Heaps! I made some this afternoon. Go on, there’s the boll 
now.” “ 

Roger opened the door to Frances Lynch, and was particularly 
pleased to see her, because she could be relied on to help to make 
any event go. If there were awkward customers among the in- 
terested, who could manage them better than Frances? She spent 
all her days in soothing awkward customers over the counter of 
Rossiters’, which was the biggest afid wealthiest department store 
in Letchford. She was a nice-looking, sensible, good-tempered girl 
who seemed to have accumulated tolerance, and gaiety, and an eye 
for compensations, in half the time it takes most people, for she 
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couldn’t be more than twenty-one, and yet sober matrons nearly 
double her age had been known to take their troubles to her in 
preference to their own mothers. 

’‘Hullo, Roger!” she said cheerfully, wind-blown on the doorstep 
with the arc of the autumnal lamplight behind her, and the leaves 
scudding sadly round her hair. “This is a fine idea of yours. Are 
we too early?” She jerked a deliberately vulgar thumb over her 
shoulder at the silhouette of a large young man, and 
signedly: “This insisted on coming along. Do you mind? My fault 
for tall^g about it, but I was quite excited when I got your notice, 
and I forgot to be selective. It’s only Brian Rossitcr.” And she 
added, as they shook hands; “I don’t suppose he’ll stay the course, 
anyhow. He never does,” 

“Delighted!” said Roger. “The more the memer. Come on in, 
and find a seat by the fire.” 

Rumour had had it for some time that Frances Lynch was 
setting her cap at the boss’s white-headed boy, Cut Roger was no 
particular friend to rumour, being too much at sea in his own 
affairs. Now it seemed to him fairly clear that the boot was on the 
other foot. There was the heir to half the hardware and fabrics and 
furniture in Letchford, sure enough, dangling at Frances’ shoulder 
even on this improbable occasion, but when he came into the light 
he did not look at all like a victim. On the contrary, he had every 
appearance of a spoiled but rather pleasing young man — which he 
was — pursuing a desired object, and expecting it to drop into his 
lap like all the rest; so secure of this, in fact, that he could afford to 
be tickled and stimulated by the little setbacks and difficulties 
encountered on the way. But if it ever really davmed on him that 
he wasn’t going to get w^hatever it was he wanted, look out for 
tantrums! The possibility had not yet occurred to Mm, of course, 
because there w^as no precedent; he had never wanted a Frances 
until now. Of this exact kind there was only one, and being the 
son and heir of her dauntingly rich employer gave him no start on 
the road to her respect. 

“He s^ys he used to do a little acting at school,” said Frances, 
shedding her coat into Roger’s arrh, and making for the fire. “But 
who didn’t? But it won’t do him any harm to help us out as a stage- 
hand. You can see he’s as strong as an ox, and I will say he’s quite 
handy. He doesn’t drop things.” 
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She sounded as if she meant every word literally, and wasn’t 
going a step out of her way to tease or provoke tEe young man, but 
he seemed to like it, and, after all, the way he took it was his 
business. Frances gave him a long, speculative look, and smiled at 
Roger. ‘‘Someone else coming! I heard the gate!” 

Roger went to let in Major Thurston, and close on his heels came 
Cyril Baines, who had brought with him not merely one interested 
friend butj two, and those the most unlikely people to be arriving in 
his company. One was a husky young collier, whom he introduced 
as Hugh Evans, with scarred but beautiful hands and a passionate, 
deeply-modelled Welsh face. The other was an earnest schoolgirl of 
sixteen, whom Roger vaguely recognised as one of the Jaques 
children from the vicarage. Then came two young women teachers, 
one pretty and one plain, arm-in-arm and inclined to whisper in 
each other’s ears, a permanent sub-committee. Mr. and Mrs. Burt 
from the post office arrived just as the half-hour was striking, and 
after them, by ones and twos, a dozen more people as various as 
ever mustered to one meeting in Letchford: Sam Eaton from the 
railway goods depot, with his elderly chief and his young fellow- 
driver, whose name Roger in his fever learned for the first time, and 
as promptly forgot; a junior master from the secondary modern 
school, reputed to be a live wire, and even on sight clearly the 
product of the Army and the emergency training scheme rather 
than an orthodox college career; Miss Parrott, who had a little 
dressmaking business in Queen Street; Jack Tansley, the cartoonist 
from the News; Mrs. Croome, whose husband was a junior partner 
in the cannery, and her brother who had just set up in EarFs Road 
as a photographer; the town librarian, and three of his most 
assiduous and intelligent clients, two miners and a shop assistant, 
whom he had brought along as the result of some of those long 
literary^ conversations with which he enlivened the duller spaces of 
liis day. He was a zealous y^oung man who had, on the wdiole, 
found Letchford an unrewarding billet, but these tliree w ere among 
his compensations. 

Roger looked round the room, and wondered audibly if they 
might expect anyone else. Events in Letchford did not inevitably 
start on time; but on the other hand, there were always the prompt 
few who intended to leave at a reasonable hour, and had a right to 
bo considered. 
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“D’you think we ought to start?"* he asked, yelling against the 
babel of half a dozen conversations. “Does anyone know of anyone 
else who intended to be here? If so, we could give them a few more 
minutes, if no one minds.” 

“Better start,” said Jane. “I’ll keep an eye on the door.” 

“All right, then!” He found himself a perch on the arm of Cyril 
Baines’ chair, and plunged headlong into what he had to say. 
“The notices explained everything, really. And some of you were at 
the Civics Week meeting where it all started, and I daresay all the 
rest have heard about it, anyhow, so I’m not going to make any 
long preambles about it. I got told to do something about Letch- 
ford myself, and that was fair enough, so I chose the thing I’m most 
interested in, and the thing I think a lot of other people might be 
interested in, the idea of a theatre. And to start with, thank you all 
for coming, and if I’ve missed anyone I ought to have invited, and 
you hear about it, will y’ou please apologise for me, and — ^if every- 
thing goes wtII, and we do get moving with the idea — bring them 
along next time?” 

Audiences are queer, even small, familiar audiences in one’s own 
home. Indeed, audiences are never familiar, even when they are 
composed of people one know3 like one’s own face in the mirror. 
Collectively, they frighten. Roger was frightened, frightened of a 
pause, frightened of w^aiting for a response which w^ouldn’t be there, 
frightened of failing to start one individual among the tw enty or so 
who w^ould act as a detonator. So he swallowed the pause he had 
intended to leave for their reactions, and went on too quickly, but 
was instantly aware that he proceeded over a cheerful relaxed 
murmur which meant that all was well. There w^as a contact, and if 
it was already there it could be kept in being. He relaxed a little, 
his voice eased its haste. 

“I’m not tiyung to lay down any fixed idea about what sort of a 
theatre we may want here, because that’s what the meeting 
is for. I’m only j)utting a general idea, and maybe my own views 
on detail. Then I hope you’ll tell us j ours. But first of all, I 
take it we all aguee that a town like Letchford ought to have 
a living theatre, that it’s a -thing well worth having, and that 
cinemas are no substitute for it. By the way,” he said, halting 
in a sudden and rather comic dismay, “I’m no hand at meetings. 
Should we have had a chairman, and everything in order, and 
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all that? Because ’* He looked at Major Thurston, who sat 

beside Jane, regarding him thoughtfully under his mournful brows. 

“Go on,” said Frances, with her usual assurance. “We haven’t 
committed ourselves yet, we’re not an organisation, and anyhow, 
you wouldn’t stay in order for two minutes. Get it off your chest 
the easiest way — ^you’ll feel better.” 

He felt better already. “Oh, well, thanks, anyhow! So, then, 
I’m suggesting that we should all get together and form a sort of 
working-party to create a theatre here. I don’t call it an amateur 
dramatic society, because I hope it will be something a bit different 
from that. I should like it to be a real little theatre, putting on 
worthwhile productions. And I called it a working-party because 
we should have to start right from scratch, concocting our own 
dresses, our own sots, our own lighting and music, and pretty well 
our o^vn theatre — and by the time weVe carpentered, and sewed, 
and painted, and got a play on at that pressure, believe me, we’d 
have the right to mention the word ‘work’! 

“Now, my idea is to get a permanent home, and put on a play as 
often as we can — we’d have to confer about that, but for the 
present let’s say, every three months, for three nights. We’d have a 
permanent society, and go on recruiting anyone who’s interested. 
Of course no theatre could make any profit on those terms, but, as I 
see it, that doesn’t matter. We want to provide something — ^for 
ourselves as well as the people who come to see us, of course, but 
still to provide a service this town hasn’t got. On the other hand, 
we’ve got to pay our way, because we can’t afford to be philan- 
thropists. But if we do everything ourselves — and if we’ve got to 
do it, we can — I figure we ought to be able to balance out. A 
professional company couldn’t stick it hero, but I honestly believe 
we could, on tiiose terms. 

“We’d have to nin it all in a democratic way, of course. All 
members and helpers would decide in open meeting about casting, 
and producer, and so on. If wo disagreed badly, as I daresay we 
might sometimes, we could vote, but if there was general agreement 
on most points, so much the better. i. 

“So that’s it!” he said, subsiding lather suddenly. “Now, what 
do you think?” 

There was a short pause, but only because several people 
had words trembling on their lips, and gallantly held them back 
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to leave the floor to others as visibly impelled into speech. The 
next minute three began together. 

‘‘The first difiiculty said Frances. 

“We ought not to ** began Cyril Baines. 

“In the matter of the kind of theatre ” said the librarian. 

They all stopped on a breath, laughing, and Cyril waved Frances 
gracefully into possession of the floor. 

“Well, probably mine’s the most obvious comment, 4'eally, but 
here goes. I was only going to say, the first difficulty is the per- 
manent home. Given that — and all the necessary exits, and so on, 
to satisfy the regulations — I believe we could get over anything 
else. But I admit the theatre itself is a bit of a facer. Have 
you 

‘T’ve got an idea about that,” said Roger. “It might not come 
off, and then we w'ould be in a hole, but still it might, and then we’d 
be off to a flying start. When 1 began all this at the public meeting, 
Mr. Goddard-Smith said we should have to do something about all 
the things we wanted ourselves, but he did say that if we showed 
willing, he’d show willing, too. At least, that’s how I understood 
him. And he owns the only building I can think of in Letchford 
that’s big enough for a theatre, and doing nothing. We might put 
on our plays at other halls, round the villages, sometimes, if they 
invited us; but I do think w^e need a home of our own. Well, there’s 
that great hulking garage of Goddard-Smith’s standing empty, 
ever since he sold out his lorries. It’s big enough, it’s in good 
condition, and it’s only just at the end of town, very easy to reach. 
It would mean an awdul lot of minor alterations on it, putting in a 
stage, and all that. But it’s got a sort of top storey up a staircase 
at the one end, with three small offices over, and I believe it could 
be adapted quite well for the job. I’ve been thinking about it a lot 
since I had this idea. We’d have to make sure about the exits, but 
there are three doors, at any rate, and we could get hold of Sergeant 
Ransome and get his advice about it all, because I believe he’d be 
quite well-disposed.” 

“You’\e got something,” said Sam Eaton. ‘T know that place 
from inside, I believe it’s got the makings.” 

Frances, pondering with a finger in her mouth, and a speculative 
bright eye on the future, said: “There’ll be a hell of a lot of plain 
down-to-earth scrubbing to do. Let me say it for you, because 
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you probably haven't thought about it till this minute — even 
if he lets us have it,' we’ll have to clean it up ourselves. Anybody 
who’s scared, back out now.” 

Nobody backed out. How could they, when she had put itlike that? 

“If anybody’s got a better idea, of course,” said Roger eagerly, 
“I shall be awfully glad to hear it. But there aren’t so very many 
buildings of that size in the place, and empty, too. I mean, it’s 
doing nothing at all, as it is. What I propose is that wo send a small 
deputation to Goddard-Smith, and ask him if we can have the loan 
of it free, and permission to make what alterations we need for at 
any rate one production. After that, if it begins to work out, I’d 
rather pay a small rental — because I suppose he could be making 
something out of the place, if he cared to. And besides, I’d like to 
be as independent as possible, so far as it rests with me.” 

The miners and the railwaymen said: “Hear, hear!” to this, in an 
emphatic chorus. Some of the others looked a little dubious. 

‘T’m all for standing on our own feet,” said Cyril Baines, 
frowning at his small, grubby, girlish hands as they expertly rolled 
a cigarette, “but honestly, I’m not so sure of the big shot’s good- 
will as you seem to be. Nobody swallowed all that guff about his 
believing in encouraging us to do things for ourselves, did they? 
That was just the dope — an easy w^ay out of the whole question. It 
sounded better than just telling us wo couldn’t afford it. I wouldn’t 
like to bet wc’ll ever get anything for nothing out of him, not even 
the loan of his garage,” 

Several people sprang to defend Councillor Goddard-Smith’s 
reputation. Mr. Burt was sure of the great man’s sincerity, which 
he held to have been proved time and again. Mrs. Croome was 
equally sure that the young man Baines was letting his political 
feelings run away with his sense. Hadn’t Victor done innumerable 
good things for Letchford? They had no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of his concern, nor to fear any lack of co-operation in 
this case. Major Thurston, quiet, diffident and unsmiling, said 
sensibly that at any rare they could try. The best w^ay of settling it 
was to approach him honestly with the project; and lot him speak 
for himself. 

“Oh, try it, by all means,” said Cyril obligingly. "No harm in 
trying.” 

J‘Well, then, if we’re all agreed ?” 
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Apparently they were. Even the little ripple of separation 
which had seethed through the room on the heels of Victor’s name 
had subsided again. Roger made haste to take advantage of the 
moment. 

“Could we choose our delegates? After all, it’s the first job, and 
we can’t get far until we get this settled. I should like to ask Major 
Thurston if he’ll make one.” 

The ^lajor looked faintly astonished, and stirred f6r the first 
time out of a dream-like isolation in which ho seemed to immure 
himself even in the middle of the crowded room. He said: “Oh, 
yes — ^yes, of course, if you think I shall cut any ice.” It was as if he 
had not really been there until that moment. He would have liked 
to be fully with them, he had even been fumbling at the invisible 
bubble in which he moved enclosed, trying to find a way tlirough; 
and suddenly they wanted him for something, they had fixed on 
him their bright, intelligent, desiring eyes, on him first of all, and 
the bubble had burst in a little shock of coloured memories, and was 
gone. He breathed an odd, exciting air of coffee and cigarette 
smoke, and young Dora’s secret perfume, reserved for out-of- 
school-uniform occasions. Their collective youth moved and 
amazed him, as if he had awakened out of a long sleep to find a 
strange generation gathered friendly round him. “I’ll be only too 
glad to be of use,” he said. “And I’m sure everyone will back me 
up in naming IMr. Stowe as chief spokesman for his own idea. 
Nothing would be done right without him.” Roger, meeting his 
dazed smile, was himself too dizzy with hope and eagerness to 
notice its quality. 

“Hear, hear!” said Frances. “How many do we need? I vote 
we send Mr. Tansley. It woxdd show we ve got practical minds, 
collecting a scene-painter before we start.” 

“Better not!” advised the cartoonist. “I may not be too popular 
in that quarter just now. Nobody told me this was coming off, or I 
wouldn’t have used him a fortnight ago, but I did, and it wasn’t as 
diplomatic as usual, either. How about ^Vliss Parrott? Just as 
practical, ;making snre of a competent wardrobe mistress.” 

Miss Parrott looked as astonished as Major Thurston had done, 
flushed gently, and said that she was game, she only thought there 
must be somebody who could talk more persuasively than she 
could. Why not Frances herself? 
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“Try anything once,” said Frances amiably. 

“Nominations closed!” moved the oldest railwayman, introducing 
a note of stem order into this drifting informality. “Four’s 
enough!” 

And that was that, and it seemed that somewhere on the way to 
this narrower decision they must have resolved themselves into a 
society for the propagation of the drama in Letchford, for no one 
was any longer discussing that side of things at all. They began to 
talk about what jobs would have to be done, and what kind of plays 
would go down well in the town, and how much support they could 
reasonably expect. And in a very few^ minutes they had begun to 
talk about all these things three and four at a time, in a steady 
optimistic roar. Roger hammered on the table for attention. 

''Look, if we’ve got that far, does it mean we’ve formed a ” 

He didn’t know what to call it when it came to the point “ — a 
theatre working-party?” 

They explained to him in impatient but good-humoured chorus 
that indeed they had. “And that’s a good name for it, too,” said 
Cyril, warmly. “Theatre Working-Party! And it’ll be the Working- 
Parly Theatre. Let’s stick to that!” 

“Then hadn’t we better have a proper chairman? Because w^e’re 
going to take longer to make all our decisions if we just go ahead 
this way. Somebody’s got to hold the balance. Let’s have some- 
body w'^ho knows what he’s about. I vote we make Sam Eaton 
chairman — ^how about it, Sam?” 

“All one to me,” said Sam largely, spreading his great hands on 
his shiny serge knees. “I shall be attending, anyway, it won’t take 
any more time to chair the meetings. As long as you take charge 
when it comes to kno^ving the producing business, because that’s 
where I’m a greenhorn, and no mistake!” 

“Seconded!” 

“Agreed? O.K., Sam’s chairman.” 

"Moved Mr. Stowe be secretary,” asid the librarian rapidly. 
“For some time, anyhow, he’ll be the only one who know s all about 
it, so he might as well do the job.” 

“Seconded!” said Hugh Evans from the hearthrug. 

He was elected by acclaim, and it rather daunted him, for some- 
how it seemed double the burden when they gave it an official 
neme. But he said: “All right, I don’t mind. Shouldn’t we have a 
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treasurer, too? I know weVe got no money yet, but weVe got to 
get some from somewhere, and that’s his job.” And he added, 
suddenly perceiving the beauty of being secretary : “Don’t look at 
me! I’ve got a job already. Would 3 Mt. Richards ?” 

The schoolmaster said he would. It was unprecedented, the way 
people were allowing work to be laid on their doorsteps without 
protest. Maybe it wouldn’t last, maybe this was just the en- 
thusiasm Letchford would always produce for the brand-new, 
maybe the theatre working-party would go the way of the Debating 
Society, and the Rose Society, and the Carnival Committee, and all 
the other organisations dead of inanition in the last two tired years. 
But, here and now, that possibility seemed so remote as to be not 
worth considering. 

“You carry on your own Avay tonight,” advised Sam Eaton, 
sensibly observing that Roger was by no means talked out yet. 
“You’re still putting up your ideas, and wo may^as well have ’em 
clear before we start assembling ours. It’s settled you four arc to 
see Goddard-Smith about the giirage. When d’you reckon on 
going?” 

They consulted feverishly, fishing out diaries and flicking 
through the leaves to match their commitments, which were 
surprisingly various. Finally they settled upon Friday evening, 
because it was the only one they all had free for the remainder of 
that week. 

“Right, then, suppose we meet again a week today, and hear the 
answer, and if it’s favourable, then we’ve got something to go on. 
Can everybody attend a week tonight, same time?” 

“Here?” asked Roger, sliding a somewhat apprehensive glance in 
Jane’s direction, “We’d be awfully glad — I mean, if there’s 
anywhere more conve^nient, of course — but we like haVing you here, 
if it’s all right for you?” 

“Right, then — with thanks to Mrs. Stow e, as well. All right, now 
carry on!” 

“Well, I ” Roger hesitated, frowning, and tugged at his 

already (^sarranged hair with a fiercely nervous hand. “It’s only 
that I think it only fair to invfte ideas right aw^ay, about what sort 
of thing we ought to attempt. I mean, there could be a hundred and 
one different versions of the word theatre as applied to ourselves, 
and everybody has a right to say what he thinks about it, and to 
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understand what’s finally going to be asked of him. How high 
ought we to aim? It’s no use my trying to put anyone’s point of 
view but my own, for what it’s worth, and of course you can shoot 
me down if— if you’re all against me. But I hope you won’t be.” 

His eye dwelt uncertainly upon Mrs. Croome, upon the two 
whispering girl teachers, upon young Dora — ^no, on second thoughts, 
he was almost sure Dora would be on his side, it was some of the 
others he^ad to fear. He had a horrid feeling that the pretty 
teacher was already seeing herseli* as the bride in Quiet Wedding, 
‘Over my dead body!’ he thought, with a pang of jealous pain. “I 
think,” he said, very firmty indeed, “that we ought to make the sky 
the limit. The best drama we can find — Shakespeare, Congreve, 
Sheridan, Ibsen, Chekov — ^I’m personally against any lowering of 
our aim on the grounds that we lack experience, that we’re not 
good enough — on any grounds, in fact. The better the plays, the 
more likely we are to do ’em well. I think we should work out our 
own productions, not just copy what’s been done, however well. 
Obviously there’ll be a choice for us among the best — a choice 
between what comes more within our natural scope, and what wo 
should have to strain after. For instance, between Shakespeare and 
Synge we’d be well advised to leave the Irishman alone. But aside 
from that consideration, I don’t think we can possibly be too 
ambitious, and I’m all for making our policy all or nothing.” 

Cyril Baines applauded delightedly. The two young teachers 
whispered earnestly and dubiously, their eyes on Roger. Several 
people murmured ai>proval, others withheld judgment and looked 
thoughtful. The heir to the Rossiter shops (‘Quality, Service, 
Economy I’) hugged his beautifully tailored knees, rocked on his 
cushion, and said helpfully: “Strictly Third Programme, in fact! 
All for culture!” 

“Yes, if you like to put it that way. Anyhow, the same arguments 
will apply to us. I don’t suppose we’ll ever be able to justify 
ourselves quantitively; we might as well go the whole hog for 
quality.” 

Young Dora stated in a very small voice, but with -decision: 
“The schools would come. If you really moan to go for classics, 
you couldn’t do better than Shakespeare, because anyhow that’s 
a name everybody knows, and ail the sixth forms would be sure 
tq come.” She blushed to find so many eyes on her, but stuck 
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to her guns. “I think Mr. Stowe’s right,” she said stoutly. “We 
don’t have to stick to one kind of play. We could make the range 
as wide as possible, only produce the best of every kind.” 

“That’s what I should like to see us doing,” said Roger, glowing 
with gratitude. 

The plain teacher, having been elected spokesman in the sub- 
committee meeting proceeding in the. corner of the settee, piped up 
bravely: “I tliink there’s something to be said for starting 
cautiously. We want a connection, after all. We want to be seen. 
So why not begin with a box-office draw? Something modern, that 
everybody knows about, would bring in the whole town. And we 
ought to realise our limitations, too. A modem comedy would be so 
much easier!” 

“Thai’s the biggest fallacy going,” said Cyril, clutching it out of 
the air excitedly with his delicate, dirty right hand. “Ask Frances! 
Ask anyone who’s done any acting! The most difficult thing to put 
over in any medium is comedy. And the most difficult of all 
comedies is a thin modem comedy that depends entirely on the way 
it’s played. Now that’s putting a w^eight on your unfortunate 
actors, if you like! Shakespeare — why, he does three parts of it for 
you! All you’ve got to do is jmt the breath of life in a body that’s 
perfect already. But when you’ve got to provide the body as well — 
and it can’t be made substantial enough to hold a soul no matter 
what you do — my God, that’s hard labour for you!” 

“That’s more or less the way I’ve found it,” allow^ed Frances, 
wisely avoiding any comparable vehemence. “But, of course, you 
can choose carefully in any class of play, and there are modern 
comedies that help you instead of getting in your way.” She for- 
bore from mentioning any names, because she was thinking so 
insistently of kShaw, and she had a shrewd suspicion that the plain 
teacher’s mind was running just as obstinately on Dodie Smith. 
No need to bring the issue to a head tonight, wrhile the whole idea 
w'as new. Let them all get fond of the idea of their theatre first, and 
they wouldn’t jib at the height of its brow wiien it had really taken 
shape. 

“I thinik w'c all need time to*thinfc about this,” she said, catching 
Jane’s eye, “because w^o’ve agreed we shall decide on our choice of 
play, cast, producer, all our duties, in a decent democratic fashion. 
Let’s take the first step, and try to get a roof over our heads, and 
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then go on from there. What do you say? Roger’s put the situation, 
and reminded us to think out exactly what we do want. Wouldn’t 
it be as well if we all chewed it over until we meet next week? 
Then we’ll know whether we can go ahead.” 

Major Thurston added his gentle voice to hers, and Sam agreed 
heartily that it would be a good idea, because some of the members 
had buses to catch, and anyhow, they would all get mental in- 
digestion if they tried to swallow too much in one evening. So the 
meeting broke up gradually and amicably, and everyone chorused 
flattering comments and thanks at Roger — ^something new in his 
experience, and intoxicating, if he had not been already decidedly 
drunk on the wine of his own suddenly effervescent ideas. And by 
twos and threes away they went, out at the creaking front gate of 
the little house, and along Meadowbank Road towards the bus 
route at the other end, where the unearthly sodium lighting created 
a weird world of its own. Their voices carried back to Roger in the 
doorway by soft snatches on the uncertain wind, gay and hopeful 
and young in the night. Even Major Thurston, that ascetic and 
retiring widower, half refined out of life, even ho, as he walked away 
with the youngest member chattering at his shoulder, had no age 
that was not Dora’s age. 


CHAPTER THREE 

The Deputation 

( 1 ) 

ROBIN HAD a bad day at the office on Friday. There was nothing 
particularly new about that, except that this one worked up to a 
crisis of feeling more obtrusive than usual, so that not even Victor’s 
tact and affection could quite smooth it away. Robin wasn’t a bad 
clerk, no one could have worked with more conscientious exactitude 
than he. The trouble was rather that he had no presence. Strangers 
coming in on business seldom realised that he was Victor’s son, 
and he could never bring himself to enlighten them b}’’ imitating 
those qualities in his father which had somehow been left out of his 
own make-up. 
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On this papiticular morning he had made a quite unusual error 
which had involved everyone in a loss of time and temjier, and 
upset him for the rest of the day. Then, as if that wasn’t enough, 
the new and influential customer had to turn up before Victor got 
back from lunch, and the office boy brought him to Robin with the 
airy suggestion that he might like to discuss his business with 
‘young Mr. Smith’. No one ever gavq him the hyphen, because he 
never had the nerve to use it himself; it was not a matter of 
principle, but simply of lack of assurance. Robin spent a quarter of 
an hour diffidently attempting to induce the visitor to accept him 
as a substitute for Victor, without in the least realising that he was 
not recognised as a son of the firm. He ought to have realised, he 
told himself afterwards; if you look like a junior clerk you must 
expect to bo taken for one. The client, vdthout unkindness but with 
complete firmness, declined to discuss his business with anyone but 
Victor, waited a short time for him with visible j^mpatience and 
increasing boredom, and then withdrew on the pretext of calling 
again in half an hour or so; a pledge which he had clearly no 
intention of keeping, if he had not met Victor just plunging in at the 
front door. 

When they came in through the outer office again, and Victor 
leaned in at ffis son’s door in some annoyance, calling him Rob, and 
asking him what the devil he was thinking about not to have 
looked after Mr. Fryer better, and when the revealing look passed 
across the visitor’s embarrassed face, and the misunderstanding 
was out, Robin wanted to crawl into one of the cracks in the floor- 
boards and get clean out of sight. For ten minutes he couldn’t see 
the figures he was trying to master, or only by snatches between the 
cloudy blindness of humiliation. Victor could carry this off on 
behalf of everybody, avS he carried everything, but that didn’t help 
Robin, it only underlined his conviction of his own shortcomings. 
Every additional sparkle in his father reproached him more 
cruelly with his own pathetic dullness. 

When the client w^as gone, his order as good as cornered, Victor 
came out ^warmly to make amends, and made everything much 
worse. Coals of fii’e wasn’t in it with Victor. Ho said indignantly 
that Fryer was a thick-headed fool, and if he hadn’t been a decided 
asset as a customer he would have been told so. He really felt a 
burning weight of resentment on Robin’s account. 
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Robin stabbed his newly-sharpened pencil to death against the 
edge of his desk, and said no, you couldn’t blame him, really. He 
knew he didn’t look the part. And anyhow, it was pretty inept of 
him not to have guessed what was the matter. He ought to have 
put it right — ^it could have been done without awkwardness, if he’d 
just brought in some harmless hint, such as: ‘My father will be glad 

to see you, I’m sorry he’s not back yet ’ But no, he hadn’t the 

gumption to realise what had gc-ne wrong. It was no use blaming 
Fryer for being too accurate a judge of men. 

A little of Victor’s exasperation was honest, and had only been 
transferred from Robin to the visitor. Robin felt this very clearly, 
and would liave preferred it to fall on him directly rather than in 
this oblique fashion, but it was no use saying so. The smart was 
just as bad, and the humiliation of being excused reproof was an 
extra, it even deprived him of the hurtful satisfaction of cursing 
himself properly. One couldn’t wound Victor in that way. 

Ho contained his self-disgust as best ho could, and pretended to 
go on being practical w ith figures. Victor, relieved by this apparent 
shrugging ofi‘ of the whole incident, but still a little suspicious of its 
genuineness, patted him admonishingly, told him if he moped he’d 
get the sack, and left him to thiixk it over, with a last tweak at the 
drake’s-tail of hair sticking up at his crown. By this short but 
effective telegraph he corresponded with those shut places in his 
son which passed beyond any intimacy possible to speech. It 
could convoy impulses and emotions of a terrifying complexity, 
bring the boy up short out of his knotty solitudes, and head him 
round howling into the paternal shoulder, which was always broad 
enough and always ready to satisfy his demands. One didn’t 
accept the invitation literally these days, exactly, but the signi- 
ficance was ’the same. Robin supposed their relationship had 
stopped at that stage because those w’ere the only terms on w^hich 
he’d ever been really satisfactory as a son, and probably the only 
ones on which he ever would be. But regretting the arrested growth 
of his contact wdth Victor didn’t release him firom its power and 
poignancy. That playful, scolding tug at the crown of his head 
released a hot spring of tendemess’'and gratitude deep inside him, 
suffocating him with helpless affection. 

So Friday was not a good day; and he was even rather glad when 
parents suddenly decided to go out in the evening, to take the 
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car and drive into Birmingham, and go to a cinema. It was 
Victor’s suggestion, and probably it was really meant to get the boy 
out of himself and help him over his chagrin, which in spite of all 
his efforts was filling the house with uneasiness. But the boy, 
having let thorn commit themselves, rather shamefacedly excused 
himself from accompanying them. Mrs, Goddard-Smith, beautiful 
and bland and impervious to the finer currents of suggestion now 
pleading and parrying between her husband and her son, swept 
away to make up her face and put on a hat, and there was no 
backing out. Besides, she liked an occasional film, and hadn’t been 
to one for some time. Leave the boy alone, if that was what he 
wanted. Let him take his time over it, and climb out of his de- 
pression his own way. Victor never tired of making allowances for 
him, but it was the measure of his discontent that he had to make 
so many. 

The car rolled away down the drive in a soft, furry fusillade of 
gravel, and Robin was left coiled with every appearance of industry 
over a letter. Production, however, became distinctly desultory as 
soon as they were out of the house. He sat hugging his knees in 
front of the fire, listening to the silence in the house, and thinking 
dismally of liimself, and what he was going to do about his in- 
adequacy, Going over past unsatisfactory incidents, to try and 
determine what wont wrong, or, worse, to try and induce the 
fragments to reassemble into a pattern more flattering to one’s own 
self-esteem, is never a very thankful occupation. It made Robin 
feel worse and wwse as he juggled with the pieces. It w^as all so 
stupid, and in a way so trivial, and yet it was his life, and he had 
never yet succeeded in making anything of it. 

He had reached a pretty low ebb when the doorbell rang. There 
was no maid in the house at night, so he got up and wdht to answer 
the door himself, and along the parti-coloured quarries of the hall 
he played a childish game wdth himself, on w^hich for a minute or 
two a great deal seemed to hang, as on the mysterious rites of 
pavement-hopping and railing tapping on v hich it was based. If he 
stepped finally on a red quarry as he reached the door and opened 
it, the caller would be for him,*and it w^ould be something import- 
ant, a turning-point in his career. If, on the other hand, his last 
step should be on to black, it would be someone for Victor, as usual, 
and disappointed at finding only the wTctchcd substitute Robin. 
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His hand reached the handle of the door as he stepped on to 
black. Just as he’d expected! He wondered if he’d been perverse 
enough to do it wilfully. The steps had looked natural enough, but 
a slightly different line of approach and he would have been 
standing on red. Oh, well, what did it matter, anyhow? A piece 
of - introspective magic! But he felt the discomfort of the 
bewitched child who has stepped on the crack between the paving 
stones. . 

He opened the door. Four people were standing in the porch, 
looking intently inward upon the lamplit wedge of the doorway. 
Their appearance was somehow official and portentous. Major 
Thurston ho knew, and Roger he recognised again. The two women 
he must have seen at some time about the town, he thought, but he 
didn’t know who they were. One of them was about forty, perhaps, 
a slender little person all eyes and a fuzz of hair. The other was j ust 
a girl, sturdy and young in a massive duffle coat, with her hands 
deep in the pockets. 8he had short brown curls, and bright-brown 
eyes, and a deep-cornered mouth curly as a bow, and a peppering of 
fine dark freckles over the bridge of her nose. The descending light 
made short, firm shadows under her strong brows and generous 
mouth, and out of the mask of shade her eyes looked at him with 
arroAvy straightness and the impartiality of light itself. 

“Is Mr. Goddard-Smith at home? ” asked Roger, for them all. 

The girl, who was incapable of nervousness, and could not bo 
awed by any occasion, added perspicaciously, and rather as if a 
particle of her mind had been in Robin’s disconsolate confidence for 
the past hour; “Senior, that is!” 

“I’m so^^}^f” said Robin. “I’m afraid he isn’t. He‘s gone to 
Birmingham, and it’ll probably be very late when he gets back.” 

Collective’disappointment faced him, exactly as he had foreseen 
it. They looked at one another with hesitant, regi'etful glances, and 
sighed, because an occasion to which they had prepared themselves 
as zealously as brides had to be postponed, perhaps to a less 
propitious moment. 

“Oh!” said Roger flatly. “Oh, well, we shaU have to pall on him 
again some time. Will he be in toinorrow evening?” 

“He has a meeting tomorrow, but I’m not sure w'hat time. 
I suppose I can’t do anything for you? ” said Robin, with despondent 
politeness, and flushed at the consciousness of -his own absolute 
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certainty that he could not. The tune was too familiar by now for 
him to expect any variation. 

The girl stood looking at him, and missed nothing of the flush 
and the discomfort it caused him. She did not understand it, or 
expect to understand it, nor did she think that consideration at all 
important. A large, incurious sjnnpathy moved her decisively 
towards him, without rh3mae or reason, except that there was a 
void into which by the laws of nature it had to advance. 

“Yes, I’m sure you could,” said the girl, “if you would. Can we 
come in and tell you all about it?” 

(2) 

“So that’s it, you see,” said Frances, when Roger had ex- 
pounded his proposition. “And if you’ll be our advocate with your 
father, I don’t believe we can lose. Will you? ” ^ 

The others thought her rather reckless, rather undiplomatic, for 
tossing the question at him as pointblank as that. They went on 
adding words to cover her indiscretion, though indeed they had 
considered it an indiscretion in the first place to commit them, as 
she had done, to the mediation of this questionably eflective young 
man. Without time for argument, and with no share in her 
conviction of surefootodness, they had none the less backed her up 
nobly once the die w'as cast, and no frigidity of disapproval 
communicated itself to her in their looks. She thought they were 
rather sweet, and was glad for their sakes to feel so sure she had 
done the right thing. She sat there with her hands in her pockets, 
and her left foot swinging gently, contentedly, firelight twinkling 
in the round toe of her shoe, while they went on dcjdoying their 
arguments needlessly in front of Robin’s already blinded eyes. 

“Whatever alterations wg made would be our own charge, of 
course, and I don't suppose they’d affect the value, if it should ever 
have to come up for sale later.” 

“And if we manage to balance our budget, we should aim at paying 
a rent for ^i, eventually. We’re not asking for a loan indefinitely.” 

“Wo couldn't have asked, of course, if the place had been in use, 
even as storage space, but as it’s empty ” 

Frances could have told them that they were all wasting their 
time, for the child w'as alresidy convinced. Indeed, he had never 



needed any convincing, it had been pathetically, babyishly easy. If 
ever she’d set eyes on a young man who was waiting and longing 
for a flood into which he might throw himself, Robin Smith was the 
man. It needed only a friendly smile to puU him headlong in. He 
sat turning his face dutifully &om one speaker to another, ready to 
speak himself if they would let him; but he did not interrupt them, 
because he was too docile, too shy, and too sure of his own un- 
importance. A slight, warm flush mantled over his cheek-bones, 
which were high and rather peaky. His shoulders were narrow, and 
tended to be rounded, and he was so slight in build that at twenty- 
one he still trailed round with him distinct reminders of adolescence; 
but she noticed with liking that he had good substantial hands and 
feet. They added to the general impression of awkwardness which 
hung about him, but they looked shapely and definite and male. 
As soon as there was an instant of silence he turned his brightening 
eyes again on Frances, and it was Frances he answered. 

“Yes, ofcoursel will!”he8aid. “I shall be glad to.” He shut his 
clasped hands tightly between liis knees, like a child wriggling with 
shyness and eagerness together, and went on deprecatingly: “I’m 
awfully sorry you couldn’t put it to him direct, I know you’d have 
felt more satisfied. But I’m practically sure it will be all right, you 

know. He — we were only afraid ” He hesitated, growing pink 

to the ears, but finished his sentence with determination. “ — that 
nothing would come of all that discussion at the meeting. So often 
nothing does. I know he’ll be awfully pleased that it’s going to be 
different this time.” 

Well, that was one person, at any rate, who was utterly con- 
vinced that Councillor Goddard-Smith had meant what he said, and 
could be trusted to act accordingly. Roger drew a long, cautious 
breath of relief, trying not to look too soon and too easily delighted, 
for fear some unforeseen briar should still trip him before he reached 
his objective. 

“I’ve heard him talk casually about selling it, some day, but he’s 
never bothered about it. With the new by-pass, you see, the 
position’s all vTong anyhow, it’s just the quiet corner of the town 
now. But for a theatre it would be grand — easy to reach, but clear 
of through traffic. I’ll ask him about it, of course! If— If you’ll let 

me? I mean, you might prefer ” The flush deepened. He 

looked faintly, reminiscently unhappy for a moment. 
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“Our case couldn’t be in better hands than yours,” said Major 
Thurston, with unexpected aplomb for one who seemed, as often as 
not, to be unaware of what went on under liis own nose, let alone 
behind someone else’s eyes. 

“Well, that’s awfully nice of you. I’d really like to be the one to 
spring it on him.” This was better. A gleam of excited mischief, a 
small but hectic smile, as brief as it was bright. “Which night did 
you say your next meeting is to be?” 

“Tuesday,” said Roger. 

“Well, I can put the idea up to him tonight, I expect', but just in 
<^.ase that isn't possible Could I ring you up?” 

“I’m not on the telephone. But I could ring yow.” 

“Yes, of course, I’ll wTite the number down for you. Perhaps 
you’d better leave it until about Sunday evening, would yotti 
Sometimes he does rather vanish for a whole day, and I can’t get 
hold of him, but by then I’m sure it will be all right.” He scribbled 
and hesitated, biting the end of the pen, and looking abross the table 
at Roger with that tentative, diffident excitement gleaming out of 
him so brightly and painfully that Frances felt she w^anted to turn 
him upside-down and shake him, like an infant choking on a 
potato, to relieve him of the obstruction, and let him breathe easily 
again. She thought him an odd, gawky young man, but touching. 
That was enough for Frances; it had brought them in here, and by 
the pricking of lier thumbs she judged that it would carry her a 
long way further, probably into all sorts of trouble. But she could 
not help it, she had to follov' her nature. 

She said, feeling her way %vith a careful apj)earance of casual- 
ness: “If you’re not doing anything on Tuesday evening ” 

The little restive toss of liis head, the brightening but still half- 
doubting smile told lier that she wat, on the right track. She went 
on confidently: “ — ^would you like to come along to the meeting?” 

“Could I, really?” Robin looked from Roger to her, and eagerly 
back again. “I’d like to, very much!” 

“Of course! It’s at our house, at half-past seven. ‘The Willows’, 
it’s called— at the end of Meadowbank Road. We didn’t name it 
that,” added Roger, appending diis usual rider, “it was christened 
before we came there. There aren’t any willows — I suppose you’d 
guess that.” 

“I will come, then! Thanks awfully! I’m afraid I can’t act, or 
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anything like that, you know,** he said, still brightly intent 
Roger’s face, "‘but I might earn my keep as a stage-hand, or worl?n^g 
the eflFeots, or something like that.” ;h» 

It had not immediately occurred to Roger that he intende(H4 to 
attach himself to the working-party permanently. He had thor t^ght 
it was no more than a matter of one visit out of goodwill, or ler^^ore 
probably out of curiosity, to see how businesslike was the u: 
taking to which he was committing his father’s property. But3r there 
sat the Smith boy, innocently glowing at him, and talking , fO^bout 
earning his keep with the theatre, as ardent as a Wolf Cub ine> ^ 
uniform. “Oh, w^ell, we haven’t started yet,” he said dcfer^e^sively. 
“We don’t know who can act, yet.” is 

“Wo shall all be able to help in some way,’' said the v Major. 
“There’Ll be more than enough to do, for everybody who i 'Oares to 
come along.” it 

“Oh, yes! It would be grand to produce something ref 
wouldn’t it? Have you made a]iy plans yet about what w^ant 
to do?” in 

“Not yet, because we wanted to be sure of having a rooly^o'’^®r our 
heads first,” said Roger cautiously. “There aren’t so man^i/ places in 
the town fit for putting on a play, you see, so that wari^ ^^>st 
urgent thing. But if you can fix this for us, then at the m meeting 
we can have the argument out about classics or box-offici.*® successes, 
and all that, and work out w^hat we mean to tackle fii;,®!'* We can 
scrub and rehearse at the same time, it’ll be good for ug^- 

“Oh, I suppose thereil be rather a lot of scrubbing,” Robin, 
brought up short against tliis hard fact. “I hadn’t thouatg^^l^ about it. 
Are you proposing to do all that cleaning-up by 
afraid it may be in a bit of a state.” n 

“If that’s all,” said Roger, “I daresay we shall suh^^iv®- Wliat 
I’m more scared about is what’s to happen if we need a lot of 

timber, and so on — tilings you have to have permits ” 

‘ ‘Not to m ention money! ’ ’ murmured Frances. j < 

Roger nudged her indignantly, and for a puzzl second she 
wnndered why. Then she realised, and wanted to because 

that was not what she had meant at all, and certcf^^^^y w^hat 
Robin was thinking about. Roger was afraid, of coTp‘^*'®®» what 
she had said might be taken as a hint for a donatio perhaps even 
that she had intended it as one; and while he was b pr©pa«red to ask 
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for the loan of a derelict building, he was not prepared to accept 
financial help from someone not personally involved. A nice 
distinction, but she understood it. However, she found herself still 
on safe ground where the Smith boy was concerned. He never had 
thought, he never would think, unless someone more or less rubbed 
his nose in it, about offering them money himself, or asking for it 
from his father. Oh, no, he was to be entangled easily enough, but 
by very different ways. Most people, she reflected, buy themselves 
out of their social obligations with money. It absolves them from 
giving up their time, and energy, and peace of mind; and those who 
haven’t got it, but can’t silence their consciences, give up all these 
for want of a ransom, and sometimes their life-blood and their 
human personality into the bargain. Only a few naturals, like this 
one, have the means to pay the ransom, but never think of offering 
it because it does not, in spite of the scale of values universally 
approved by their fellow-men, seem to them at all adequate. 

“If I can help with the work,” said Robin, ignoring the word 
money precisely as she had expected, “I should like to. I don*t 
suppoxse I shall be a very scientific char, but then, I don’t suppose 
the method matters very much, as long as the results are all right. 
And we shall see what we’ve got lying about down there. There 
must be quite a lot of stuff that might be useful.” He awakened to 
his own rising enthusiasm suddenly, as if ho had tripped over it. It 
was all very well letting his eagerness run away with him like this, 
beginning to lay out the future like a toy farm out of a cardboard 
box, but maybe they didn’t really Avant him. There Av^as no earthly 
reason why they should, he wasn’t all that much of an asset; and it 
wouldn’t bo fair to impose himself upon them on the strength of 
lending his good Avord with Victor. It was like blackmail. He 
blushed, and withdrew perceptibly. “Sorry, I’m getting rather far 
ahead. Of course, there’ll be time enough for all that later, when 
we’ve got this first thing settled.” 

His recoil appeared to Roger to have a slight flavour of dismissal 
about it, and he judged, moreover, that it As^as high time to go. 
The issue, plainly stated, had better be left in nice, clear colours 
before his eyes than distorted by ahy lengthy diminuendos and 
polite wooings. After all, they were only asking him for one 
perfectly simple concession, not trying to ingratiate themselves or 
their scheme with him beforehand. Let him judge by results 
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whether they were worth his backing — ^preferably when they had 
passed beyond the need of it. So Roger rose from his chair, and 
brought them all to their feet after him. 

“I’ll telephone on Sunday night, then. Thanks awfully for 
listening to us.” 

“And we shall see you at Roger’s on Tuesday, shan’t we?” said 
Frances, very firmly. Roger thought she was making rather too 
strong point of it, she knew by the look in his eye, but Roger did 
not understand her motives. He thought, and it was like his cheek, 
that she was doing a little deliberate creeping, stroking the kitten 
to make the cat purr, when as a matter of fact the cat didn’t enter 
into this transaction at all. Beyond that clear point Frances did 
not examine her position, she merely accepted it, and went on from 
there. 

“Do come!” she said warmly. “We need all the enthusiasts we 
can get», because in a town like Letchford they’re pretty certain to 
be a small minority. We can’t afford to let you slip through our 
fingers, so take warning! Tf you don’t com© of your own accord, 
you’re liable to get fetched.” She gave him a pointblank smile 
w’hich wrinkled her nose, and made her freckles wink. “I don’t know 
if we’re going to have a success,” she o^vned, “but I think we’re 
going to have a lot of fun.” 

Ho closed the door on them reverently as they went down the 
drive, with careful quietness, not to shatter the omen, and delicate 
speed, not to hear anything they might say to one another as they 
imagined themselves to be drawing out of earsliot. The curve of 
the drive between its flowering shrubs played tricks, and brought 
unexpected echoes home. If they laughed, if their voices sounded 
different, if they withdrew their warmth from him as soon as it was 
considered safe, he didn’t want to know anything about it. But he 
felt no chill, and he was not very much afraid. 

( 3 ) 

It was nearly half-past eleven when his parents came home, but 
Robin was too full of his mission' to be able to postpone it. Mrs. 
Goddard-Smith soon went to bed, but Victor had enjoyed his 
evening, and was comfortably wide-awake after it, so that he was in 
^good case to observe and approve the changes in his son. Some- 
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thing had happened since they had gone out. The boy looked 
demure enough, even a little ceremonious, sitting there opposite 
him with his knees crossed and his eyes narrowed against the smoke 
of his cigarette — quiet as a business visitor waiting for the right 
opening — but ho couldn’t smooth out the live look of his face, or 
subdue the light, bright gleam in his eyes. 

“Someone came to see you, while you were out,” said Robin, 
opening the matter with the utmost simplicity, and not even 
noticing that the situation, put like that, had an ominous double 
ring about it. He had forgotten the earlier contretemps. 

“Oh ? ” said Victor placidly. ‘ ‘Important ? ’ ’ 

“Well — ^ycs, I think so.” 

“Go on, tell us about it. You mean to, anyhow, I can see that. 
Como on, what have you got up your sleeve? I know you’ve got a 
score off me, I can tell by the look in your eye, you’re fairly hugging 
yourself. Who was it?” ^ 

It cost him nothing, after all, not even a sustained effort, to 
stroke Robin the right way. A very few minutes of this resigned, 
admiring, affectionate by-play, and Victor could have him 
wriggling with pleasure, like a dog tickled in a vulnerable spot and 
reduced to lunatic bliss by the exact explorations of one practised 
finger. And where was the harm, as long as no one else knew where 
the spot was to be found? The odd thing was that the boy didn’t 
believe in it, really, any more than Victor did. What manipulated 
him was the knowledge that his father cared enough to apply the 
treatment, rather than the treatment itself. For he wasn’t a fool. 
Oh, no, ho could see how it was done, all right. And the marvel was 
that it made no difference to the effectiveness of the manipulation, 
because even after he’d seen through the methf^d he was still 
enslaved by the motive. No, no one else had that pull with him, 
and no one else ever would have, until he took a toss over some girl 
— ^probably not even then, because Victor had got in first, and made 
the ground so peculiiirly his own. 

“It was a deputation,” said Robin, stringing out this small but 
significant 4elight rather thinly in his determination to get the full 
flavour from it. It would give*pleasure to his father in several 
infinitely subtle ways, he knew, pleasure at being proved wrong if it 
meant another flare of obstinate optimism in the world, pleasure at 
having Robin proved right, and pleasure at being able to exploit his , 
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rightness, and turn it into all manner of unexpected sweets to be 
offered to him in later moments of depression. ''From the Theatre 
Working-Party,” explained Robin, with a straight face. 

“Prom the what'l What are you talking about, young man? 
Come on, don’t keep me in suspense — what have you been up to 
behind my back?” 

That, of course, was one more of the absurd aspects of this 
delight the pleasure Victor got out of making believe, between the 
two of them, that his son was no end of a handful, always getting 
him into some scrape or other; whereas it was i)erfectly plain to 
Robin, and he was sure could be no less so to this beloved humbug 
of a parent of his, that no man ever had a duller or more docile 
child in the history of families. 

“I suppose you’ve involved mo in some expensive caper,” 
grumbled Victor, knitting his thick black brows above acutely 
knowing eyes. ‘ ‘Tell us the worst! What’s it going to cost me ? ” 

“Nothing!” said Robin. ''Now say I’ve made a bad bargain!” 

“I’ll wait until I know what you’re offering me for it. It might be 
dear at that!” 

“Oh, there really is something to offer. You know you like to 
have the biggest linger in all the successful pies around here.” He 
could produce quite a creditable parody of Victor’s comical style 
when he liked, dry- voiced, w^ooden-faced, witli a hard, light smile. 
But the expert linger had only to feel for his ribs, and he curled up 
hugging himself with delight, cracking the caricature to smithereens. 
“It looks good to be the patron of all our local cultural efforts, 
doesn’t it? You wouldn’t like to miss one, would you? Especially 
with local elections coming off next spring. Of course, you can’t let 
your name bo tangled up with any misfires, I realise that, but this 
looks quite a good bet.” His eyes danced when he was teasing his 
father. Silly, exaggerated phrase, Victor had always thought it — 
dancing eyes! — but Robin’s danced, all right, they were at it now 
like mad. “Even if it eventually flopped, it wouldn’t bo too 
ignominious a crash — you know, another gallant, unappreciated 
effort to do something about Letchford — ^not the port of em- 
barrassing squelch you crawl out 'of and run to hide yourself. And 
think, if it really came off! Imagine the scouts spreading the word 
around! That Theatre Working-Party lark — ^that’s him, too, you 
knowd Well, it’s in his place they have it, isn’t it? Who else ever 
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gets anything going in this mouldy hole? Be stone dead, if it wasn’t 
for him!” He ducked hurriedly under his arms, and the book 
Victor had pitched at him hit the back of his chair in a wild clatter 
of leaves, and fell into his lap on the rebound. 

“I’m too comfortable to come over there and scrag you,” said 
Victor warmly, “but if you’ll be so good as to move just within 
reach, I shall have much pleasure in clouting your ears for you. 
And if you don’t stop pulling my leg and spill the beans, I’ll get up 
and clout ’em for you even if you stay where you are.” 

“Well, of all the black ingratitude! After all my thought for your 
future!” He smoothed the crumpled pages back into position, and 
shut the book carefully on them. “All right, then, as a matter of 
fact it’s an echo from that To^vn Forum of yours. Remember? You 
said we shouldn’t hear any more about it. Well, we have! Roger 
Stowe turned up here tonight, to sec you about some plans to form 
a theatre in Letchford. Major Thurston was with him, and a woman 
named Parrott — know her? — and a girl called hyiSbh, and they 
were sent as delegates from a meeting they held last Tuesday.” 
He slid out of his chair, and knelt in front of the bookcase beside 
Victor, carefully slipping the injured book back into its place. 
“They’ve got about twenty-five people together. They want it to be 
a permanent theatre, even though they’ll perhaps only be able to 
put on plays every three months or so, just for throe or four nights. 
They’ve thought about pretty well everything, costumes, lighting, 
and all that, and they really mean business. So — well, you know 
v^hat you said, don’t you?” He sat back on his heels, on the rug at 
Victor’s feet, «and looked up at him earnestly, suddenly all gravity, 
and expecting as much from him. “You said if they did something 
about it themselves, you’d be sympathetic. Well, tliey are doing 
something about it. So they came to see you ” 

“ — ^to ask me to put up the money!” said Victor drily, and his 
full, strong mouth curled slowly, and he laughed. 

Robin sat on his heels, staring at him for a long minute with his 
lips apart, and his eyes suddenly very large and startlingly hazel in 
a blank face. The high colour of excitement faded abruptly from 
his cheek-bones. He turned his head away, scrambled on his knees 
across the rug, and began to poke the fire with unconvincing 
industry, and then even the poker was still in his hand, its hot point 
drooping towards the pile of the rug. 
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they didn’t,” he said, in a small, suffocating voice of 

protest. “They never mentioned ” He remembered Frances 

then, and something she’d said. He hadn’t paid much attention at 
the time. But they hadn’t asked for money, had they? And that 
hadn’t been a hint! It couldn’t! She was not like that! He couldn’t 
have been making a fool of himself all the time! Oh, not again! 
Why, everything about them had seemed so direct, so honest. It 
wasn’t possible that all the time they’d been waiting for him to get 
the real point. She had such a dovmright mouth, it didn’t look as if 
it could hint. 

“Do you think that’s really what they did want?” he asked in a 
very low, very careful voice, stepping as delicately among the 
brittle syllables as among the complex possibilities cf self-torment 
within his own nature. He felt cold, chUled to the bone, though he 
was staring closely into what was left of the fire, and the heat was 
stinging his eyes. 

Victor made a small, exasperated noise, and moved with un- 
accustomed suddenness; and when he liked he had QVGry ounce of 
his bulk under exact control. His left hand lifted the sagging poker 
out of Robin’s fingers, and put it do\^Ti with a elfish in the fender. 
His right took his son by the scruff of the neck and shook him, with 
an angry vigour which was not all assumed. “You blasted little 
idiot!” he said roundly, “You give me another shock like that, and 
I ivill bash you! Hell’s teeth, lad. do you have to pick out the worst 
things a man says, and take ’em as gospel? Did I turn sour on you, 
a minute ago, when you were pulling my leg?” 

Robin allowed himself to be shaken, only steadying himself 
shamefacedly against his father’s arm with the hand which had 
held the poker. His forelock flopped over his forehead. Some 
warmth of colour came back into his face, but whether from a 
change of heart or the shaking, Victor could not be sure. When he 
w'as released, and the big arm settled solidly round his shoulders, he 
tidied himself meekly, and asked with an uncertain little laugh: 
“What did I do, to walk into that?” 

“What did you do! What did I sayl One word, and you curl 
up on me and freeze solid. Don’t you do that again! I thought you 
were used to the idea of having a bloated capitalist for a father, with 
no mind above money, and no faith in anybody else. You dope!” 
he said, relaxing, and helped himself up by a handful of his son’s 
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hair, wilfully disarranging it even more in the process. He sat 
down heavily in his chair again, and they stared at each other 
warily for a moment. 

“But of course it wasn’t that at all!” said Robin then, almost 
crossly, combing his hair with his fingers. Perhaps for the fraction 
of a second, indeed, that had been precisely the nature of the shock 
he had suffered, but from then on it had been sometliing quite 
different, the sudden horrid fear that Victor’s burlesque shot in the 
dark had been only too accurate. And now he didn’t know what 
to think. Had she been intimating gently that they expected a large 
subscription? It was too awful to think about, when he remembered 
how he had offered his help, getting worked up like a kid invited out 
to tea, making plans about the future, while all the time all they 
had been waiting for was a lump sum, and then to be well rid of 
him. If he’d made such a humiliating mistake, he couldn’t face her 
again. 

And yet she had certainly asked him to come to the meeting on 
I’uesday. Why should she do that, if all they wanted of him and his 
fijither was money? In all this fever of doubt and distress the first 
chilling shock of astonishment at Victor was quite lost. He wasn’t 
lying when he said warmly that it had never existed. 

“What was it, then?” asked Victor, sceptically, perhaps, but 
quite gently. 

“I knew you didn’t mean it. But suddenly I thought, sujjpose 
they didl Because I’ve made the most almighty fool of myself if 
that’s w^hat they really wanted. T know you didn’t mean it like that, 

but you might bo right, all the same. 1 It just didn’t occur to 

me. Suppose they were really driving at that all the time, and the 
penny never dropped?” 

”As a matter of fact,” said Victor reasonably, “I don’t quite see 
why that should cut the ground from under you, even if it was true. 
In the circumstances, they’d have the right to ask for a sub., 
wouldn’t they? They’re not millionaires, I suppose?” 

“Of course not! Oh, there’s notliing so very bad about it, 
only ” ^ 

“And they’re fulfilling the conditions, aren’t they? I said I’d be 
forthcoming if they showed willing.” 

-Yes, but ” 

“Then what are you belly-aching about? It’s every man’s 
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right to say no, if he doesn’t want to subscribe, but it’s the right 
of every honest organisation to ask for money, isn’t it?” 

“But they didn’t!” said Robin. “They never asked for a penny. 
They only asked if you’d lend them that big old garage at the back 
of the Goat and Compasses, on the old road, and let them turn it 
into a theatre for one production. They mean to do everything 
themselves, and to pay a rent for the place later on, if the idea 
catches on. That’s absolutely the only thing they asked for.” 

“That makes you even more of a dope than I thought, then,” 
said Victor candidly. “They never try to wheedle a farthing out of 

you, and yet just because I make a nasty, cynical face God 

knows you’ve seen it often enough to be used to it by now! — ^you 
jump to the conclusion that they really came after plunder, and 
think you a poor half-vit for not biting. Don’t for God’s sake start 
taking everything I say literally. I haven’t got such a poor opinion 
of my fellow-men as I make out. Good God!” he exploded, to the 
innocent ceiling above him, “fancy having to say as mucJi, after all 
the years I’ve been polling your leg, and no damage done! I’ll bo 
scared to open my mouth, if you start picking me up like this.” 

“I’ve told you,” protested Robin, in a fever now to disclaim that 
particular doubt, “I didn't take that literally. I’m not such a fool as 
all that. Only when you said that, it — ^it suddenly made me think 
of something this girl Frances said, and — well, it was so awfully 
apt. She did Siiy soraotliing about money. Roger Stowe said about 
the alterations, and about perhaps needing permits. And she said: 
‘Not to mention money!’ And even though they never asked in so 
many words, I’m wondering now if that was for me, and I was 
unutterably dumb not to get it. What must they be thinking of me, 
if it was meant for a hint? And why couldn’t they ask straight out? 
Not like that! It was too silly and mean !” 

“Don’t be a lunatic! If they’d meant it, they’d have said it. I 
know these people, probably better than you do. Thurston never 
stooped to hinting in his life, and young Roger, though he might do 
it for some people, wouldn’t do it here. His hackles rise when he 
comes within a hundred yards of me, he wouldn’t be beholden. As 
for the girl, I don’t know her personally, but it’s long odds she just 
said what was on her mind, without any reference to you, or to me.” 
Victor heaved his bulk forward, and thumped his son between the 
shoulders. “Don’t you be more of a donkey than you have to, going 
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looking for subtleties where there aren't any. If they said they’d 
come to ask about the garage, take it from me, that’s what they’d 
come for. This time you can take me seriously. In fact, you’d 
better, you orkard brat, or I’ll cut you off with a shilling. Now, 
then! Do I bash you, or don’t I?” 

“Not again, thanks!” said Robin, twitching his shoulders. “That 
one will be quite enough!” 

“Behave, then!” said his father smartly, exactly in the tone of 
Mrs. Briggs, from the lodge cottage, calling her Winston to order 
with a full swing of her large arm. It raised a reviving giggle from 
Robin, and slapped two small pennants of bright colour into his 
cheeks. “You didn’t do your message very well,” said Victor. “If 
it was for me, you wouldn’t get your i)enny.” 

“Well, you side-tracked me. But you know it all now, and any- 
how, it isn’t as if I had to make a case. They’ve got a case — ^fill the 
case they need with you.” He looked up with a sudden, warm 
smile, confiding absolutely in Victor’s goodwill, afid throwing 
everything else behind him, all his hypersensitive revulsions, all his 
half-founded doubts, at Victor’s bidding “They’re really keen. 
Anyhow, that’s certain! They’re not asking you to do anything 
except lend them the garage, and let them rig it up as a theatre. 
And Roger Stowe’s going to ring me up on Sunday to hear the 
result. Of course, they wanted to see you themselves, really, but I 
asked them to let me act as ambassador. I wanted to say T told you 
so!’ ” he owned, grinning. “It’s all right, isn’t it?” 

Victor sat looking at him for a long minute in silence, drawing a' 
new cigarette into life, and regarding him through the smoke with 
narrowed dark eyes. He scrubbed at his already blue-shadowed 
jowl with a blunt finger, and said thoughtfully: “Hell, I need three 
shaves a day!” And presently, in precisely the same detached, 
considering tone: “What do I get out of it?” 

“What I told you, of course!” Robin was on his guard now, not 
to be caught twice with the same old familiar bait. “The kudos if it 
comes off. Now’s your chance to buy in at a cut price, before any- 
one else ge^ts wise to it. It’s worth risking a miserable little rent that 
you’d forgotten all about, isn’if it?” 

“It could be,” allowed Victor warily. 

“Go on, then, say O.K., and let’s get to bed. I know you’re going 
to.” 
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''Oh, do you, indeed? Maybe I’m going to say more than that, 
who knows?” Behind the drifting veils of smoke his face looked 
still and heavy and remote, as sometimes when he was thinking out 
some problem in the office, with drooping, lined eyelids, and a thin 
bright gleam of eye shadowy but alive underneath. "I tell you 
what it is, Rob,” he said, at the end of a long, reflective silence, "I 
feel more involved than you think. It’s no joke starting a thing like 
this from scratch, and w^hether I like it or not, whether they like it 
or not, the kick that really hefted young Roger along that road 
came from me. Oh, the idea was all his, and I’m not trying to pinch 
it. But I made it a challenge he couldn’t turn down, throwing that 
line at him in public. Part of the load’s mine, by rights.” 

“He doesn’t seem to mind,” said Robin. 

“No. I’m the bloke who minds. Do an errand for me, Rob, will 
you? If I don’t appear in the business at all it’ll come easier all 
round.” 

“Of course. I’ll do whatever you say.” 

“Worm your way in with a cheque for the expenses fund, and 
get them to take it. You can do it, if you go the right way about 
it. After all,” said Victor serenely, “strictly in private, I’ve got a 
right to be public-spirited, too. And you can put it in the right 
way. Teir em I thoroughly agree with their desire to be in- 
dependent — ^tell ’em as far as I’m concerned, they still are. I’m 
not coming near ’em until the first night of whatever it turns 
out to be. I’m not even a background noise.” 

“I don’t think there’ll be any difficulty about it,” said Robin,, 
glowing. “Don’t make it too big, and I’m sure there won’t. Is it all 
right about the garage, too?” 

“Of course it’s all right about the garage, you dope! What do 
you think?” He pulled himself out of his chair and crossed to the 
bureau. “Better make it out to Stowe, hadn’t I? I don’t suppose 
they’ve got any banking arrangements for the group yet, and 
anyhow I don’t know w^hat to call ’em.” He lumbered over and 
placed the cheque in Robin’s delighted hand. “There you are! They 
didn’t ask for it, even you didn’t ask for it, but if you can sneak it 
into the kitty, maybe they’ll feel a* little safer. You can take the 
keys along w^hen you like. Satisfied?” 

The cheque was for twenty-five pounds. Robin looked up over it 
with shining eyes. After all, even if they had hoped to be offered a 
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little solid help, who could blame themi They were going to need it, 
the price everything ran these days. And it wasn’t as if anyone 
among them, except perhaps Major Thurston, could afford to put 
his hand into his own pocket. Even he couldn’t afford to thrust it in 
very deep. Twenty-five pounds was a very nicely-calculated sum, 
not big enough to make them feel that Victor was buying them up, 
but perhaps as much as he could offer without raising suspicions in 
that direction. And now Robin could go to them not quijie empty- 
handed. If they had indeed hoped for money, they’d think ho h^ 
been unusually acute and tactful, after all, missed nothing, and 
avoided the immediate appearance of patronage. 

‘'Satisfied! /’ll say!” he said fervently. 

“Then get up, and get off to bed, before I remember the rising 
cost of living, and want it back.” 

Robin got up obediently, holding the slip of paper like a charm, 
and looking from liis father’s face to his signature, ami back again, 
radiant and inarticulate. Ho got half-way to the door, and turned 
and plunged back, meeting Victor breast to breast, and taking him 
by the arms in a schoolboy’s sudden, impulsive clutch. “I say, you 
are an old humbug, really!” 

“That’s possible,” allowed Victor reasonably, “but not the way 
you mean.” 

“Oh, who do you think you’re kidding? You pretend to be 
a cross between Wall Street and the wide boys, and then you 
slip a sub. across to the first little cultural commando that pops 
up in Letcliford — behind ycur back, like this ! — and find a home 
for them, too. Don’t ever expect me to believe in you again!” 

“For something like ten years,” said Victor in the same 
equable voice, “I’ve been asking you not to believe in me too 
much.” He drove a finger into Robin’s ribs, and turned him 
about, drawing him towards the door in one big arm. “Come on to 
bed! Don’t you worry, I’ll be getting value for money, all right. 
That’s one thing you were right about — the propaganda’s going to 
be worth more than twenty-five pounds to ine, if all goes well. 
And if it doesn’t, I’m not in the picture, don’t you forget! I call 
that a pretty fair each- way bet* considering the stake and the odds, 
don’t you?” 

“I call you a shocking old hypocrite in reverse,” said Robin 
contentedly, and went off to bed in high spirits. 
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( 4 ) 

He had said nothing to Victor about attending the meeting at 
‘The Willows’, but when he left the house on Tuesday evening, 
Victor knew where he was going. Perhaps he’d seen him put the 
keys in his pocket, or perhaps he was being clairvoyant; it was a 
disconcerting way he had w^here Robin was concerned. He looked 
up from the evening paper, and wh\kod at him, and said wickedly: 
“Don’t forget, my name had better be kept clean out of it. Can’t 
risk my reputation until I see whether your lot are going to do me 
credit, can I? You go on playing the heroic record of personal effort 
for all you're worth, and you can’t go vTong.” 

“There are a good many ways you could lose your reputation,” 
said Robin. “But don’t worry, Til look after it. I’ll tell them these 
are ])ounds, not dollars. No strings!” 

“No strings!” agreed Victor, and laughed, and went back to his 
paper still laughing. 

It was mid-September, and scarcely beyond dusk as Robin 
walked down the drive of Westway, and along the old main road 
into the streets of Letchford. The lights were just coming on, bright 
rosy red in their newness before they settled slowly into dull dark 
gold. In the square a few buses throbbed, turning, and every 
corner and every deep doorway had its knot of loungers, waiting 
for something to happen. Nothing ever did. Every evening in 
Letchford was much the same, a desultory drifting up and do^vn the 
streets between the shuttered greyness of warehouses and the 
subdued light of shop-windows, a distant murmur of music and a 
pool of light in front of the two cinemas, a confused, quiet roaring 
from every pub: that w^as all. Two or three times a year there 
might be the cheerful, raucous din of the fair-ground calliope, and a 
garish, compact little forest of coloured lights on the field behind 
the Cross Keys, but just now it was empty, the vanished merry-go- 
rounds and sideshows no more than hard, bare circles in the rough 
grass. 

Robin liked the streets at night, especially at this hopr between 
dusk and dark, when the air softeiled all unlit outlines almost into 
invisibihty, and even the people he met were scarcely more than 
wraithlike movements in the enfolding iris-grejmess of everything, 
slipping by him silently on the narrow pavements, palpable only 
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for a moment, then gone. He was often lonely among crowds by 
daylight, when colour and personality and hard outline asserted 
themselves unmistakably, and he knew himself as perceptible and 
as isolated as these others seemed to him. He had sometimes felt 
oppressed in solitudes where there were no other people near him, 
because he was by no means suflScient to himself. But in this 
charmed world of half-being, where people were and were not, 
where he could have them and still elude them, ho felt a kind of 
appropriate fairy-tale happiness, brief and touching and evanescent 
as the faint autumnal mist which hung on the evening air. 

He wanted people, but they were so difficult, and had so many 
sharp corners against which he unfailingly bruised himself, that he 
approached contact with them only flinchingly. By the time he 
reached Meadowbank Road, on this particular September evening, 
his step had slowed, and he was involved in a nervous rehearsal of 
the meeting, deep within his own mind. Would there be anyone 
there he rcalJy kne w ? He couldn’t think of a likely candidate among 
his casual friends for this kind of self-spending. He told himself that 
the kind of person who voluntarily devotes his leisure to communal 
activities is very easy to get to know. It stands to reason! But 
shyness has nothing to do with reason. Then suddenly, just as his 
heart was beginning to bump at the sight of the lit windows, 
someone came running along the pavement after him, and pulled 
up in a flurry of light steps beside him. 

‘T thought it was you!” said Frances. “You didn’t forget, then. 
That’s good! Have you got good news for us?” 

She fell into step by his side quite naturally, matching her stride 
to his and looking up into his face. She did not have to tilt her face 
fully into the light, because she was only an inch or tw^o short of his 
own height. Heavier footsteps hurried behind them. “That’s 
Major Thurston and Brian Rossiter,” she explained cheerfully. 
“I expect you know Brian? We’re all going to the same place. Tell 
me about the garage. Is it all right?” 

He told her. It was surprisingly easy, so ho told her about the 
twenty-fivie pounds, too. She said: “^ow jolly decent of him! And 
of you, too, if you fished for it,*as I suspect you did. Just for that, 
we’D let you work the curtains — or shake the thunder-sheet, if you 
like that better. I’ve always wanted to do the effects, haven’t you? 
Lot’s go and tell Roger what you’ve brought him! Of course,” she 
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added honestly, pushing open the creaking gate of ‘The Willows’, 
and marching up the short path to the front door, “he didn't want 
it, and he won’t want it now, really, but it’s awfully good of your 
father to send it, even Roger will appreciate that. It’s nice to feel 
that we’ve got some goodwill right from the start. That’s worth a 
lot more than the money. And some of the others will be very 
relieved, because it gives a terrific sense of efficiency and re- 
spectability, just having a banking, account.” 

The living-room was full of people, all talking at once. They 
detached themselves from their multifarious interests long enough 
to call out greetings to everyone who came in to join them, and 
then promptly dived back into their punctured conversations. Cast 
suddenly into this babel of voices and salvo of eyes, Robin was glad 
to cling closely to Frances as she wound her way across the room, 
skipping round chairs and sliding between elbows as she went. 
Once, when she thought he was being cut off from her, she reached 
back a hand for his wTist to keo-p him in attendance. That was 
reassuring, even if she was on^y acting according to her inoscajjable 
nature and being kind to the stranger until ho began to feel at 
home. She almost certainly behaved like that to everybody, but 
his gratitude was none the loss for that. 

“Roger, it’s all right! Here’s Mr. Smith! We can go ahead, 
everything’s fixed. ’ ’ 

R(jger came in from tlie minute kitchen, with a coffee-pot in his 
hand, and the distracted look on his face, for this was only the 
second meeting and everytliing was still so new as to frighten him 
a good deal. True, he had a chairman now, who would stand by 
him, and actually take the conduct of the meetings off his hands, 
but that didn’t alter the fact that the idea and the impetus were 
his. He had moments of panic when he felt like someone who has 
started a boulder rolling dovuihill, and finds himself having to run 
to keep up with it. Then he would feel as one standing watching, 
from a long way off, his own ineffective antics in the terrifying face 
of his own adventure. For now the thing could really begin. They 
had a home, they had work to do. The stone was out of peach of all 
but the straining tips of his fingfers, and nothing could stop it 
now, 

“I know!” he said. “I telephoned on Sunday. I’ve just been 
telling Sam that we can start in earnest. I say, I’m awfully 
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glad to see you. It was jolly good of you to do that job for us.” 

Robin said: “Not at all!” and thought how stupid and oon- 
strained he sounded. He could feel the easy, hurtful blush coming, 
because of his guilty regret for the thoughts he had had about the 
money. It was impossible not to see, now, how absurd they had 
been. 

“Ah, but he’s got something else for us!” said Frances, hoisting 
them both over the awkward communication like babies over a 
brook. “Tell him!” 

Robin handed over the cheque, and somehow the constraint did 
not tangle his tongue as he had expected. Francos made chattering 
interjections, laughing there between them and lightly holding an 
elbow of each. She said virtually nothing, but the small, cheerful 
sound was comfortable and softly exciting. 

“My father thought you ought to have something by you, just in 
case,” said Robin. “On the principle of never-go-out-for-the-day- 
without-something-in-your-pockets, you know. And he sent the 
keys. Thero’salotof junk there that might houseful. You’ve got a 
free hand there, don’t worry about him. Ho doesn’t propose to be 
seen there until the first night.” 

“What a windfall!” said Frances. “Wo ought to keep it by us as a 
talisman, and never spend it,” She looked at Roger significantly, 
and he gave her a fierce, concentrating scowl, and stared again at 
the scrap of paper in his hand. 

“It’s avTully generous of your father,” said Roger. Frances 
could see his spino stiffen, but she hoped that Robin couldn’t. 
“The folks’ll be delighted. Matter of fact, I was going to suggest 
that we should have to raise some money somehow before we can 
start work. I still think we should, too, because we’re going to need 
plenty. But this is awfully handsome, we are grateful.” 

“Sam’s tuning up,” said Frances, glad to cut off the exchange 
here, and pitch the issue of the money into the business of the 
meeting, where others could worry it joyfully, and take it out 
of Roger’s suspicious and grudging hands. She gave herself a 
reminder to kick him later for that^one blank ungrateful look, 
though she thought it had ndt registered with the Smith boy, 
who was too nervous on his own pait to observe clearly the exact 
implications of other people’s nervousness. “Come on, let’s find 
somewhere to sit. If we fluster Roger now the meeting will go 
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haywire. Come and talk to Jane. I’m not sure if you know her 
already?” 

He did not, but he had no chance then to do more than accept a 
oup of coffee from her, and sit down in the chair she indicated; for 
Sam Eaton was rapping on the side of the bookcase, and everybody 
was scuffling round to find places. Conversations snapped off short 
into whispers, clearing of throats, rustling of skirts, disorderly 
demands for order. 

Sam opened his meeting, and it moved merrily enough, for the 
chief new's had already gone round unofficially, and a happy 
anticipatory excitement possessed them. They had a prospective 
home — they proposed to meet there on the next Saturday in 
strength, armed with whatever cleaning materials they could filch 
from household supplies, and all the expendable rags they could 
find. 

When they came to the money question, Roger announced 
Victor’s gift to murmurs and cheers. 

“Drinks all round!” yelled the youngest raihvayman. 

Roger looked incurably serious, and said that in his opinion they 
ought to conserve the whole of this very generous gift, and not 
touch it unless they wore forced. They’d already agreed that they 
must raise some money, and had decided on a rummage sale as the 
surest and swiftest moans of making the maximum profit with the 
minimum outlay. What they raised by that method would be all 
their own work, and he thought they should draw on this reserve 
only if they ran their own fund down to the dregs. In fact, he 
thought it would bo a triumph if they could be entirely self- 
supporting, and he further thought that Mr. Goddard-Smith wnuld 
be the first to appreciate it if they took that attitude. Ho didn’t 
mean to be ungrateful — it ^vas a most generous gesture — but if they 
could pay every penny of their expenses themselves, he believed it 
would be a better w^ay of showing their appreciation, and trying to 
live up to Mr. Goddard-Smith’s ideas. 

When ho had said lus say, he looked across at Robin, who was 
sitting at Jane’s elbow, clasping his coffee-cup self-consfiously for 
want of somewhere to put it, and following with earnest attention 
every word that was said. Everyone turned to look in the same 
direction, and Frances gave him a quick, encouraging smile. He 
flushed deeply, and began to got to his feet, too embarrassed to be 
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able to treat the chair with the happy informality the others used 
towards it. Jane leaned forward and took the cup out of his hand; 
it was one of her best, and she didn’t want it broken. 

‘‘I think Mr. Stowe is absolutely right,” he said shyly, “My 
father would be delighted if we took him at his word and proved we 
could be independent of him. But he did want us to have something 
in hand, in case we need it. I mean, if we use it, he’ll be quite 
happy, it’s what he expects, of course. But if we went one better, 
and did without it, I think he’d be awfully pleased. He meant what 
he said, you know, about making things ourselves. I think he’d be 
tickled to death if we took him at his word, and managed without 
him.” 

That was enough for them. They instructed their secretary, in 
gay chorus, to write and thank Victor very warmly on their behalf 
for the double gift, and their treasurer to keep it in reserve until 
dire necessity should compel them to break in on it, or a successful 
rummage sale and a profitable first production should set them 
beyond the need of it. They were all very pleased with themselves, 
and perversely looking forward to sweating their hearts out at 
cleaning up the garage, work they would never have dreamed of 
courting at home. 

Robin sat beside Jane, and wondered how she could look so 
reserved and uncommitted in the middle of so much enthusiasm. 
iShe, for her part, made iin occasional aside to him out of civility, 
but thought him as yet rather a stuffy and prim young man. 
Others were considering him. too, with curiosity and speculation. 
Cyril Baines had a suspicion that he had been sent there to keep an 
eye on their doings and report back to his parent. Hugh Evans 
confided much the same doubts to one of his neighbours. The pretty 
teacher whispered to the plain teacher that Mr. Smith’s coming did 
at any rate reinforce Major Thurston and Mrs. Croome and Brian 
Rossiter as representing the right kind of people, in a group with 
which she had not, to tell the truth, felt much in common up to 
now. And Brian Rossiter leaned across the arm of the settee to say 
in a low tone, in Erances’ ear: 

“Why are y(»u being so nicoto daddy’s boy? Just thanking him 
for his good offices on behalf of us aU, or doing a line on your owm?” 

“Shut up, you nasty little urchin!” said Frances. “He’ll hear 
you. Why shouldn’t I be decent to him? I like him!” 
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She turned her shoulder on him, and plunged back into the 
general discussion, which was running high between Shakespeare 
and Sheridan, Ibsen having been shelved for the moment as too 
whole-hogging in his gloom for a first production. First catch your 
public, then, with immense caution, proceed to educate him. 
Cheerfulness seemed the first essential, action the second, and the 
classics had as much of both as any modem record-breaker, if not 
more. Shakespeare was winning the majority of the votes, because, 
as Dora said, you could rely on him to bring in the schools, and 
also any other bodies which felt they ought to encourage educa- 
tional efforts. Shakespeare, then! And a comedy! The ground 
was narrowing. 

The pretty teacher began to remember that, after all, she had 
very good legs, and Rosalind was not at all a bad part, even if it 
came disguised as culture. Lots of the other comedies had girls 
disguised as boys in them, too, almost every one. Probably some- 
thing rather odd at the bottom of Shakespeare's subconscious — 
unless it was simply that his innate sense of truth was upset by the 
spectacle of boys masquerading as his heroines, and took action to 
get them back into masculinity as soon as possible. Maybe he didn’t 
really know what made him do it, ho just instinctively created a 
situation in which they could look and sound right to him. At any 
rate, however you explained her, Rosalind w^as quite a plum. And 
every amateur dramatic society in the county must have done 
Qaiet Wedding at least once. She became a Shakespeare enthusiast 
quite suddenly, greatly disconcerting the plain teacher, who had 
just worked out a new reason for avoiding him. 

The rapid, eager exchange of voices rose higher and higher, a tide 
washing Robin off his feet. He sat quiet in the middle of the excite- 
ment, looking from face to face with intent, greedy brown eyes. It 
did not occur to him that anyone would wonder what he wanted 
there, unless, indeed, he wondered himself. It wasn’t like him tf> 
dive head-down into this kind of party effort; up to now he had 
never managed to screw his courage to the plunge, but always shied 
away at the last moment in fright at all the assured and self- 
possessed eyes, all the accomplished, critical faces, all the hard, 
unrelenting elbows and subtle, tripping feet. Every group of his 
fellow-creatures always seemed to him rather like a schoolyard full 
• >f savage children, timorously approached by a new boy in the face 
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of a fusillade of eyes. And what was changed tliis time, except that 
he was desperate? 

He wanted so painfully, so terribly, to make good somehow, to 
be approved, to be respected, to have a share in something on his 
own account, something which would make Victor open his eyes 
wide, and hurriedly revise liis ideas of his son. Something to make 

lum begin to boast among his cronies: “That boy of mine !” 

Heaven knew it didn’t have to be a headline exploit to raise the 
eyebrows, where he was concerned. It needed only a bold step 
forward, a gesture of independence, one spark of enterprise; and if 
ihis was a way to it, as it might be, at least he was embarked on it 
now. The hardest part was over. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

Mopping-up Operations 

( 1 ) 

THE GARAGE lay j ust beyond the Goat and Compasses, on the edge 
of town, where the now insignificant road to Pailey and Henswal 
mouldered away gently into the second class. It lay well back from 
the occasional traffic, with a patch of v aste land, partly the old 
concrete run-in, partly its borders of grass and docks and burdocks, 
perhaps fifty feet square in front of it. Once the outer edges of this 
space had been marked by stocky concrete posts linked by chains, 
but the chains were long gone, and it had been the delight of such 
traffic as used the side-lane along one flank to uproot the posts one 
by one and leave them lying, until the corner could be cut sharply, 
and the debris just within the curve looked like some miniature 
Roman ruin. Remarkable, the ingenuity of the road-using public, 
which knows how to obliterate even concret e, and iron tank-traps, 
let alono,fence-posts, just as soon as official protection is removed 
from them! • 

The garage itself was no more beautiful than most of its kind, a 
large rectangular block of corrugated steel with enormous sliding 
doors in front, and two or three small growths of offices as satellite 
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fungi attached to its sides; but at least its bleak and bony whiteness 
had been toned down at one time by a complete coat of green paint, 
streaky now with weathering, but still largely effective. What 
windows it had were at the distant and better-protected end, and it 
was amazing how much glass remained in them. Inside there was a 
dimness, and a cold smell like the crypt of a neglected church, and 
an oily concrete floor which struck chill through the shoe-soles. 
When they stepped through the creiXking wicket door for the first 
time, and looked up into the skeleton rafters dripping with cobwebs, 
and down at the stony grey floor, littered with forgotten odds and 
ends, their hearts sank for a moment. But what ailed it was only its 
emptiness and dirt. The space was there, the echoes, though fero- 
cious at the moment, could be toned down when it had a curtained 
stage and an audience; and when there was a production of 
Shakespeare to look at, who would waste time and invite depres- 
sion by looking instead into a framework of steel inside the roof? 

At the far end, where the stage would be, a gallery had been run 
across the whole place at first-floor level, and the doors of three 
small, squat rooms, once offices, opened from it, while the gallery 
ended at the left-hand side in a narrow stair which slid down to the 
concrete floor below. With the stage erected beneath this gallery — 
projecting, perhaps, a yard or two — and the wings curtained off, 
they were provided already with plenty of space above for their 
effects and for rigging lights. If they ever had money in band, they 
could add an apron in front, and design it exactly as they wanted it; 
but just now they were lucky to have a place to sling their curtains, 
and room beneath it for the boards they did not even possess yet. 

Narrow doors opened in both long walls, the left-hand one into a 
small storeroom which would make a box-office, the right-hand one 
into the open air, and a narrow runway full of junk, old tyres, iron 
scrap, remnants of the chain which had once threaded the marginal 
posts. Another door in the rear wall led through into the three 
sheds and offices at the back. Dressing-rooms ready for use, if they 
could do something about the dirt first, and the temperature 
afterw^ards. , 

There was a remarkable collection of rubbish everywhere, some 
of it interestingly inappropriate, like the frame of an old umbrella in 
the box-office; some of it dauntingly massive, like the huge iron 
^etove and its heavily-caked piping, lying under , the flare of its 
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ancient smoke, and the new patch occasioned by its removal, in one 
of the back rooms. No one could get a fair idea of the job in hand 
until all this was removed, and the place thoroughly cleaned. 

Behind the garage there was a sweep of rough grass encumbered 
with more rubbish, including the prostrate remains of an old 
wooden fence; then came the fence which had replaced it, hideous 
rusty corrugated iron, five feet high. Beyond it were the long, 
narrow back gardens of a row of industrial houses, and aU the long, 
narrow paths trekking from back-door to iron fence, cutting the 
grey and arid ground into ribbons: nineteenth-century strip-farm- 
ing, and it was astonishing the quality of the stuff it produced. 
With shop vegetables almost out of reach of the five-pound-a-week 
man, it was imperative that the ground should produce. Tliis was 
Skylight Terrace, so called because the only lighting in the upstairs 
rooms was by way of skylights in the roof. It was by no means the 
worst row of houses in Letchford, though the higgledy-piggledy of 
its mean little wash-houses and sentry-box lavatories made a 
depressing view from the fence. A lot of children lived there. To 
judge by the amount of glass still unbroken in the rear windows of 
tlie offices, they were either very well-behaved children, or very bad 
shots. 

There was electric powder on the premises, and even some of the 
light fittings still in place. There w'^ere four perfectly legitimate 
exits, aside from the trump card of the sliding doors, which could, if 
they were not rusted tight by now, lay half the front of the theatre 
open. 

By this time the advance party were speaking of it as the theatre. 
Ai. some point unspecified, in that evening survey, it had ceased to 
be a garage. They rather wondered what all the debris of broken 
parts and jettisoned tyres was doing there, in their auditorium. 

‘"Well,” said Roger, when they had finished their inspection, 
“it’s pretty plain wo can use all next Saturday just hefting rubbish 
and cleaiung down. We’ll shift everything out of here, and clear the 
small rooms, too. All the bits of timber or iion, or anything that 
might be^ny good, wo’ll stack in that biggest shed, out at the back. 
All the pure junk, or anything that won’t suffer from the weather, 
we’ll chuck out with the remains of the fence. Then we’ll start and 
clean down. The roof, first! Need brooms and ladders for that, 
but it’s no good touching anything underneath until we’ve done it"?^ 
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We’d only have to start again. Then the wails! And then the 
floor!” 

It sounded very simple, put like that; but they looked slowly 
from the bony caverns of the roof down the acres of wall to the 
greasy, dirt-coated desolation of the floor, and thought of the small 
arc described by one sweep of the human arm; and they began to 
understand, in a hollow, distant and inadequate fashion, what they 
had takeo on. 


( 2 ) 

Brian Rossiter staggered out ot the rear door of the garage, with 
the main length of the ancient stove-pipe precariously balanced over 
his shoulder. It was a remarkably substantial specimen of its kind, 
and his knees wobbled under it, but the fever had got him in less 
than an hour, and since there had been no one free at the moment to 
take the other end of it, hero he came with it single-handed. He 
was not experienced in adjusting heavy weights to an exact 
balance, and it was not quite true, with the result that at every 
check it all but pulled him over backwards, and when he slightly 
misjudged its length, and turned towards the junk corner before he 
had it clear of the narrow doorway, it jammed triumphantly, and 
down ho sat plump among the docks and the fat splayed hands of 
daisies in the grass. For some reason this surprised him, though it 
would not have surprised an onlooker; but it also amused him, and 
this reaction at least he sliared with the only spectator. They 
laughed together, and Brian’s contribution was so loud and hearty 
that the other smaller, shriller outburst sounded eerily like some 
cosmic overtone out of space, all the more so as its immediate 
origin was at first invisible. 

“Hullo!” said Brian, looking all round him. “Are there fairies at 
the bottom of our garden, or what?” 

“Garni” said a contemptuous little voice from somewhere beyond 
the corrugated iron fence. “Am’t no such fings!” 

Brian's eyes searched for the disillusioned infant and found a 
place where the iron sheeting w\as crumpled towards his side, 
presenting to the gardens of Skylight Terrace a smoother fold which 
small paws might safety clutch. Two very small paw's, of a most 
^accomplished grubbiness, w^ere determinedly clutching it, and the 
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upper half of an equally dirty face rested between them, propped 
upon a naturally snub nose, stiU further snubbed by the eflFort of 
craning it over the top. Two intelligent and aloof blue eyes stared 
devouringly at Brian and the stove-pipe. A head of reddish blonde 
curls, recently and ruthlessly clipped from the girlish length 
allowed only to fellows who have not yet started school, suggested 
an age. 

“Chad, by heck!” said Brian. He added courteously: “You must 
be about the tallest five-year-old IVe seen yet.” 

“Goo on!” said the infant, not without a chuckle. “I’m standin’ 
c^n a bucket.” 

Brian got to his feet, rubbed the base of his spine perfunctorily, 
and began to haul the pipe to the junk corner, w^here he stacked it 
tidily against its parent stove. “I hope,” he said gravely, “that the 
bucket’s got a bottom in it?” 

‘ 'No, it ain’t, then!” But he relented next moment, j.nd explained 
kindly: “It's got a board across. What’re you doin’?” And before 
he could receive an explanation in his turn, he elaborated in a burst 
of generosity: “It’s the rhubarb bucket.” 

The preliminaries, how^evor, had been no more than a courtship 
dance leading up to that exceedingly businesslike: “Wliat’re you 
doin’?” The inhabitants of Skylight Terrace must certainly have 
remarked already the sudden bustle about the old garage, which 
shivered and quaked like a disturbed ant-hill in the bright September 
morning. Clouds of dust surged out of all the open doors and 
disintegrated radiantly int^j the sunlight, and the thunder of the 
brooms among the rafters rumbled dully as far as the public bar 
of the Goat and Compasses, and caused the publican to stick out lus 
head and stare across the w^aste. But the small boy on the rhubarb 
bucket was the first to ask outright. 

“We’re cleaning the place up,” said Brian, and went back into 
the inferno for the rest of the stove-pipe. As soon as he reappeared 
with it the infant continued the conversation stolidly. 

“What y’cleanin’ it up for?” 

“So thaji we can use it,” said Brian, dusting rust and soot from 
the boiler-suit he had borrowed from Sam Eaton for the job. It was 
more patch than original drill, and had been used m recent years 
chiefly while cleaning out hen-houses, besides which it was as much 
too short for him as it was too wide, but it was better than nothing. 
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The khaki drill coat he had brought with him, a loan &om his 
father’s chauffeur, had been laughed out of sight as soon as he 
produced it. 

“What y’want’a use it for?” asked the indefatigable con- 
versationalist promptly. 

“We’re going to make it into a theatre, and act plays.” 

Satisfied, the head and hands disappeared with a suddenness 
which made Brian fear for the snub nose; he was almost sure it had 
not had time to disengage itself from its dependence on the 
corrugated iron, and he could almost imagine he had heard the 
india-rubber plop with which it slid over the edge. But there were 
no complaints, and the next he saw of the small boy on the rhubarb 
bucket was a back view of a slightly knock-kneed but very rapid 
and competent runner, about quarter-pint size, halfway down the 
garden path, and heading for home at a rate of knots. 

“Well, why not?” thought Brian. “After all, we want it ad- 
vertised, don’t woV* And he looked at the squalid rear view of 
Skylight Terrace, and said firmly: “This is going to be a people’s 
theatre. Prices within the reach of all!” 

He wont back into the garage. The fog had cleared a little during 
the last half-hour, and by afternoon, with any luck, visibility would 
be restored to ten yards or more. Dimly, at this moment, he could 
see from one long wall to the other, but the eye could not penetrate 
from end to end through the drifting, choking clouds of dust. 
From somewhere up there in the roof, at the tops of borrowed 
ladders which seemed to be doing the Indian rope trick in an 
advanced form, industrious clatter of three hard brooms advertised 
the activity of Roger, Sam Eaton and Jack Tansley. 

Aloft, in the three little offices, above the place where the stage 
would one day be, Cyril and Major Thurston and the schoolmaster 
were also busy brushing down ceilings and walls, with their doors 
fast shut against the greater fog from without. They had been 
there for over an hour, and those below had been reminded of 
their existence only twice, once when they shot a quantity of cans 
and boxes and sheer disintegrating rubbish over the rail of their 
gallery, as the quickest means of conveying it below, and once when 
Cyril, in the middle room of the three, suddenly put his foot clean 
though a rotten place in the floor, and w^ent in up to the knee. His 
'leg was retrieved without any great damage, except to the floor; 
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but they oonsoled themselves for that item by reflecting how lucky 
it was that it had been Cyril, and not, for instance, Sam, who 
weighed at least twice as much. 

Robin Smith was helping the youngest railwayman to pull to 
pieces the pyre of scrap in the comer, sorting the contents with 
interest for sheets of steel, wings and odd parts which might some 
day be useful, and throwing out the rest. Jane and Miss Parrott 
had made a discreet bonfire with the more easily portable debris, 
just behind the box-office, where it Mjas open enough to be safe, and 
private enough to be peaceful. They had arrived with a formidable 
armament of brooms, hard brushes, soft brushes, scrubbing brushes 
and rags, with scarves for their hair, and overalls to cover their 
frocks; but how much surface respectability had either of them left 
now? They were coated all over with the floating dust, smeared with 
perspiration, trailing cobwebs from their sleeves, but they had 
certainly made an impression on the floor. It would have begun to 
look very large in its emptiness, but for the fog wBich restricted 
visibility to a few square yards. 

Mrs. Croome had come in her own small car, not dressed for work, 
and almost candidly not prepared to do any. But at least she had 
had the forethought to bring along a small but. competent oil-stove, 
so that they could boil water when they reached that stage. Also 
she had stayed to use the car for fetching and carrying, and proved 
herself extremely useful in the process. Everyone knew that the 
temperature would fall decidedly should some misguided leveller 
ask her to do anyt.hing with a broom, but a willing messenger was 
valuable, t oo. 

The pretty teacher had carried a few cardboard boxes and pieces 
of wooden shelving, of the more presentable kind, vaguely here and 
there, and even helped the plain tcaclicr to lift out one or two of the 
cleaner and lighter bits of metal. But her hair had needed combing 
rather frequently, and now she had broken a nail, and her friend 
had gone home to fetch her a nail file. While she waited for it she 
sat in the box-office, because it was no use getting any dirtier than 
one had to, and she obviously couldn’t go jagging that nail against 
everything until she’d smoothed it off, IShe had found a four-year- 
old newspaper among the junk, a reasonably clean but rather damp 
copy, and was reading up the local weddings and wondering 
bleakly if Rosalind was going to be worth it. 
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Brian hoisted the largest piece of old iron he could find, and 
staggered out with it to the junk pile. He looked at the bent sheet 
in the fence, and there was the nose again, dark pink with pressure, 
and the paws clutching hard on the fold of iron. But this time 
there was another, larger edition alongside. Maybe nine or ten 
years old, this one, and getting leggy and full of joints. He gazed, 
and slowly added a leg to the upper half of his anatomy, which was 
already on the near side of the fence. The hair, this time, was 
straight as straw, but of the same reddish blonde colour. The eyes 
had in moments of intense concentration a slight but unnerving 
squint, and were sheltered by glasses which hung crooked on his 
nose. 

‘‘Ell, mister,” said the apparition earnestly, as one man to 
another, “our Christopher says you told ’im there's goin’ to be plays 
'ere. 'E’s daft, 'int ’eT' 

“God forbid!” said Brian, straightening his back with a grunt, 
and forestalling by a fraction of a second a riuch more outspoken 
disclaimer from our Christopher, who needed no one to stand up for 
him. ‘Tf he’s daft, then most of the people I know are at least 
educationally subnormal. We are going to do plays here, some day. 
But first we’ve got to clean the place out, and make some 
alterations. Is that all right with you?” 

“Ah!” said the cliild amiably, digesting this; and he held by tlie 
fence-post, and brought over his second leg, and with deJiberation 
dropped into the grass. “What y’ got to do?” 

A dolorous wail arose from the abandoned infant beyond the 
fence. “Our ’Arry, you wait for me! I’lJ tell Mum!” The toes of our 
Christopher’s boots scraped horribly up the corrugated iron, he got 
one elbow over the top, and heaved mightily, and blew prodigiously. 
His round behind jerked into view, and over came one knee. Brian 
was just in time to catch him before he could fall over head first. 
Resignedly he set him down on the side of the fence he had risked 
his neck to reach; it seemed the least he could do for him, after tliat 
suicidal effort. 

They walked round the scrap pile, and considered it with 
speculative and critical eyes. “What y’ goin’ to do with tluit?” 
asked the elder then, squinting thoughtfully. 

“Sell it,” said Brian, and walked back into the garage, leaving 
-liiem to digest his little joke, and to help themselves, for that 
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matter, if they wanted to. They could hardly shift very much of it 
between them, and would be welcome to any small items of interest 
which might catch their eyes. He forgot them, and slaved happily 
with a brush at the lower reaches of the walls, for want of a fourth 
ladder, until Frances came in on her way home to lunch, eager to 
see how they had managed without her. 

They were at it like so many terriers at rat-holes, as if their lives 
and reputations depended upon it. She stood just inside the door- 
way, charmed with the spectacle of their devotional frenzy. They 
were all covered with dust, whitening and cobwebs by this time, 
but it seemed to her that Brian was at least one degree dirtier than 
anyone else. He stood well-braced on both long legs, drawing the 
brush down the Avail in long, furious sweeps of his arm, as regular 
and fierce as beating carpet. She waited for him to take a rest, and 
he went on at the same speed; and when his right arm flagged, he 
SAvitched the brush to his left, and continued undaunted. Sam’s 
boiler-suit flapped on him, but left many inches of arm and leg 
jutting out. His nicely-cut broAA’n curls had turned grey in a 
morning, his fastidiously-tended face was black as the road, 
decorated Avith bold smears where he had Aviped it with his even 
dirtier hands. Ho aaus red, beneath the dirt, with his exertions, and 
looked madly happy, like a very small boy making supeilative mud- 
pies. 

“If your father could only see you now!” said Frances at his 
shoulder. 

He looked round with a grin, but instantly went back to his 
work. “Oh, hullo! How does it look? Think we’ve made any 
impression on it?” 

“I should think you have! I only Avish I could come and lend a 
hand. And where,” asked Frances, “did you recruit the ap- 
prentices?” 

He looked where she pointed, and there Avas the boy Avith the 
squint, just hoisting in his arms a hunk of twisted metal, and 
staggering out with it. It AA’as immediately plain that he was not 
just helping himself; his back view Avas magnificent Avith rectitude. 
And there under the gallery, •wrestling stertorously with a broom 
considerably taller than himself, and shoving it before him along 
the concrete floor like a juggernaut out of control, was the small 
brother who didn’t believe in fairies. 
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“My God!” said Brian blankly. “They moved in on us!” 

“So it seems! Where did they come from, and who are they?” 
She added doubtfully: “Shouldn’t we take the broom oS him, 
before he either trips up somebody else or impales himself?” The 
latter seemed to her the more probable, for he was using his stomach 
as a motor. 

“Let him alone!” said Brian blithely. “I hate to discourage 
willing effort. Don’t you worry aboi^t him, he knows his way home 
as well as most people. That’s our Christopher, that is. And the 
one who just staggered out at the door is our ’Arry. They came over 
the fence.” 

“And the one up the ladder?” she asked resignedly. 

Jack Tansley, who had descended only to exchange liis hard 
broom for a softer one, discovered him at the same moment, and 
launched a yell which brought him reluctantly down again; a bigger 
boy this time, perhaps thirteen years old, and just beginning to put 
on what would some day be formidable muscles. Ho had a square 
face, and a peppering of large and vivid freckles over his forehead 
and cheek-bones, and his hair M^as a degree nearer ginger than that 
of his younger brothers. Disconsolately reaching the floor, he gave 
place to Jack with a regretful face, and comforted himself with a 
hand-brush, which he was soon driving along the corner shelves like 
an express train, 

“That,” said Brain, “is a new one on me. Tlxat’s probably our 
Ernie, or possibly our Sid. I wonder how many more of them there 
are.” 

On this point he was soon to be satisfied. Going out by the rear 
door on his way to lunch, washed and combed and suddenly 
desperately hungry, and without a thought of Frances in his mind, 
he found the fourth brother standing over his junk-pile, examining 
its contents with a calculating eye. This one was perhaps just 
fifteen, a budding bruiser half as wide as ho was high, with a 
crooked nose, and hair which made no bones whatever about being 
ginger. The youngest of the brood stood beside him, copying his 
attitude fist for fist and lip for lip. 

“Introduce mo, our Christopher! ’’"demanded Brian, pulling up in 
mid-stride. “Is this your biggest brother, or have you got three or 
four more at home yet?” 

“ ’E’s the biggest,” said the imp, looking up into the adored face 



for the cue to shift his scowl an inch, or move one foot. “ *E*b me 
big brother Bill. 'E come to look for me an’ our ’Any an’ our Stan. 
We ain’t touched nothin’.” 

Our Bill, not deigning to detach his mind from the considerations 
with which it was already deeply involved, stabbed a judicial finger 
at the large black shape of the stove. “ ’E’d tek that,” he said. 
“And them pipes. ’E’d probably tek most o’ these pieces, but ’e 
wouldn’t give y’ much for ’em. But they ain’t no good to you, are 
they?” 

Brian said: “Not noticeably! Look, exactly what are we talking 
about now? It may bo hunger that’s making me lightheaded, but 
I’m afloat at the moment.” 

“ ’E always talks like that,” explained the imp, with pardonable 
pride in having discovered such a phenomenon, and a ncttural 
anxiety tliat his idol should hve up to Ms greatness by taking the 
camolcopard in his stride. ^ 

“You told ’im you wanted to sell ’em,” said Bill, looking up at 
Brian suddfmly with unexpectedly beautiful dark-brown eyes. 
“Old Peabody, down the scrap-yard, ’e’d give you a few bob for 
’em. ’E’s pretty straight*. Only you’d ’ave to get ’em there.” He 
pointed with the toe of one worn shoe at the broken pieces of the old 
fence protruding from beliind the heap. “If you was to chop that 
up and do it up in bundles, you could charge a bob a bundle for fire- 
wood. Folks would ’a’ fetched that long ago, only back window o* 
the police station looks over ’ere.” The beautiful eyes dwelt 
steadily upon Brian’s face, j’S straight and sympathetic as honesty 
itself. “You’ll need a lot o’ money, I bot, to make a theatre.” 

Brian stared at him for a long moment, and processions of absurd, 
delightful thoughts paraded through his mind. He opened his 
mouth to enquire further on the spot, but lunch was calling him 
very vigorously, and he changed liis mind. ‘T tell you what, our 
Bill,” he said, patting his ally on the shoulder with a comradely 
hand, “you come back here in about twenty minutes, and you and 
I will talk business.” And he added, livirig up to his captor’s 
ideas of his queerness; “After all, my father’s son ought to be able 
to turn an honest penny out oT junk, if anyone can!” 
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( 3 ) 

Frances looked in again on her way back to the shop. The 
garage was as active as a hive of bees. The fog had cleared into a 
moist warm haze of steam, and a dozen people were scrubbing 
industriously at the walls; already the upper reaches of the grey 
woodwork were noticeably paling into comparative cleanliness. A 
fresh coat of paint all over those boards, and the place would look 
quite inviting; but how many gallons of paint was it going to take 
to cover an area like that? 

The pretty teacher had not come back after lunch, and her friend 
had appeared only to explain that Rhoda had a bad headache, and 
thought she had bettor lie down; having delivered which apology, 
the plain teacher went away to look after her colleague, a duty 
which in every clash of loyalties came first with her. 

“I’m not surprised,” said Frances, when she heard of this 
defection. “What about Brian? He didn’t pack it in, too, did he?” 
For Brian was nowhere to be seen among the industrious scrubbers. 
She had half expected, on coming in that morning, to find him 
already bored with the sensation of being dii*ty and tired. Heaven 
knew it was something quite unprecedented for him, who had never 
done a stroke of work in his life, unless one counted Rugby football, 
and tennis, and dancing, and such delectable highroads to ex- 
haustion, When you have been indulged all your life, and tried 
almost every means of passing the soft and aimless time, and worn 
out most of them, then even hard w^ork may be an acceptable 
novelty for a few hours. But she had expected its attractions to be 
palling before noon, and it had been a curiously pleasurable shock 
to find him pounding a\vay at the walls like one of those super- 
housewives from the tonic advertisements. She would be glad to see 
him in full cry on the trail of absolutely any decent, sensible objec- 
tive which would deflect him from herself. His attachment to her 
was largely an artificial one, she w'^as sure of that; he followed her 
because she did not stir herself to hold him ofi*, or slow up to let him 
overtake her, and because the sensation of being treated like some 
rather bumptious boy from the cottage next door was a new relish 
to his jaded palate. That was no more use to him than it was to 
her. 

“I haven’t seen him since lunch,” said Robin, looking round in 
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some surprise, “now you come to mention it. I expect he’ll be in 
just now.” 

“I wonder!” said Frances, with the slightest hint of a smile. 
“Maybe the charm had time to work off while he ate. Or maybe he 
had a chance to examine the ravages, and decided it wasn’t worth 
the wear and tear on his hands.” 

The regretful tone of her voice, half bitter and half mocking, 
made Robin recoil into silence. After all, she knew Bria^i Rossiter 
better than he did. 

Frances went out by the rear door, intending to take the short 
cut. by the lane, and so work round into the back streets of Letch- 
ford. Close beside the scrap-pile, in the upright of the fence, was 
stuck a large square of soiled cardboard, with a message chalked on 
it in blue for all who might be interested. 

‘Gone to Klondyke’, it stated disarmingly. ‘Back with the Gold 
around Opening-Time’. ^ 

It was not signed; it needed no signature. Something, after aU, 
was up the too-short sleeve of Brian’s borrowed boiler-suit. Ho had 
not deserted, he had merely had some incalculable brainwave, 
which would very likely cause any amount of trouble before he 
worked it olF. And she had to go away into the glass and chromium 
wilds of Rossiters’ main shop (Quality, Service, Economy!) and 
serve the ladies of Letchford with stockings, handkerchiefs and 
haberdashery, instead of standing in on the far more entertaining 
freaks of Rossiter’s son and heir. She w^ent away sadly, but she 
felt comforted and reassured all the same. He was a nuisance, but 
she liked him. She was glad he hadn’t backed out. 

No one else noticed the message, for the interior of the theatre 
was completely cleared by this time, and all hands were at the 
scrubbing-brushes. Hugh Evans and the other miners came in to 
swell the numbers of the attackers, Mrs. Croome came back from a 
lengthy lunch with an armful of packets of soap powder and sugar 
soap, Mrs. Burt popped in from the post office with a fresh supply 
of floorcloths; and presently in came Roger, looking longer and 
wilder thijn usual, but considerably less irresponsible, with the 
police sergeant in tow. 

Sergeant Ransome had been in Letchford for four years, and had 
certainly never seen anything quite like this: eleven people workin^^ 
away madly, on a fine Saturday afternoon, at a pressure suggesting^ 
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the highest possible piece-work rates, but actually for no reward in 
the world, except a great deal more hard work after this, and at 
least as much worry. Working for love! Many people don’t believe 
it’s ever done. Many people don’t want to believe it. What’s going 
to happen to all our Chinese box system of cold, impersonal 
incentives, if people begin to behave like this? We shall find our- 
selves offering them higher wages, and having them laugh in our 
faces. We shall even have to look round for something a little 
bigger than this cold, bare justice from the mint, in order to get 
them to desert their devouring ideas, and come and make money 
for us. The real cure, of course, is a margin of unemployment and a 
high cost of living, so that no man dare believe he has a safe enough 
job, or is earning enough money, to be able to afford an idea which 
will consume his leisure and his love. As long as the children must 
eat, a man can be got at by that road. 

Sergeant Ransorne had been in the Army during the war, and 
was a man who had taken well to a hierarchy, and to conventional 
notions of authority. He found the sight of these eleven passionate 
scrubbers profoundly disturbing, but at the same time oddly 
stimulating. Ho wondered if they went bald-headed at their proper 
jobs, like this, and being reasonably sure that in most cases they 
did not, he wondered where in the world the real germ of this 
difference lay. 

Roger took him round, and explained everything to liim. 
Between them they even got the sliding doors to move, with a 
grinding and screaming of rust and grit. It was apparent that exit 
from this theatre in emergency would be considerably faster and 
easier than from most professional ones. The sergeant began to be 
interested. When they got to the three little gallery offices, and the 
jagged hole in the floor where Cyril’s foot had gone through, he 
suddenly said: 

‘Tf I was you, I shouldn’t patch that up again. If you’re going 
to have your stage under here, I should keep tliis — ^just turn it into 
a nice square trap, and use it for top lighting. You could enlarge it 
a bit, to get a wider angle. Get some fine effects that wa^.” 

“That’s a terrific idea!” said Roger, delighted. “Give us much 
more scope than just lighting from the wings.” He went down on 
his knees, and put his cheek to the boards at the edge of the hole, 
squinting down into the region of the stage. . And in another 
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moment, Sergeant Ransome was also flattened out cautiously along 
the floor at the other side of the hole, for he was a considerable 
weight, and preferred to spread the load rather than risk a police 
boot too near to the danger zone. They peered down together, 
bumping heads as they angled for a comprehensive view, while the 
one talked thoughtfully about bringing along a little saw and 
squaring the trap off*, and the other discoursed passionately about 
what could be done from here with one livid blue spot to make, say, 
the sleep-Avalking scene in Macbeth spring into eerie life, or to 
bestow an unearthly nobility and poignancy upon the praying 
Desdemona. Or consider Lear — think of the piteous demoniac 
figure stumbling across the heath in the storm, swollen now out of 
the likeness of one man into the grand accusing image of all 
humanity outcast and wronged! Think of the stage hardly lit at 
all, a howling darkness, with one faint falling light encircling the 
uplifted face and the streaming hair! 

Roger became incoherent with bliss, and nearly fell tlu*ough the 
hole. And no one had yet thought of congratulating Cyril on his 
stroke of genius, in putting his foot through the barriers of the 
imagination and letting in the light! 

‘‘We’re in!” said Roger jubilantly, as soon as the Sergeant was off 
the premises. “He’s going to check up on all the regulations, but 
he’s certain it’ll bo all right. He’s in ux^ to the ears. And what’s 
more, the man’s got vision! He’s producing ideasV' 

The quality seemed to be infectious, for presently along came 
Sam with Jack Doody the can'entcr at his elbow, and invited, very 
circumspectly, his advice upon the concoction of their stage. Sir. 
Doody was a little old man of cross-grained temper, with knees 
permanently bent, as if under an invisible w^eiglit w^hich he cjuried 
on his left shoulder, for his gait, as w’cll as being bowed, had a 
strong list to that side. He shuffled in crabwise through the wicket 
door, and looked round him over the rims of strong pebble glasses. 
He sniffed at everytliiiig in a discouraging maimer, and made no 
comment at all until it pleased him; and as it did not please him for 
an unconscionably long time, the company waited in discomfort 
with pricked ears for nearly twenty minutes. He w^alked all 
round, felt at the woodwork here and there in a disapproving w^ay, 
and grunted, and scrubbed with his fingers in his ragged little 
beard. 
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‘*Gk)t a job on!” he said at last, flatly. “You won’t get the wood, 
you know. Can’t get it myself! Devilish price, even when you find 
some, and even if you could pay the price — which I take it you 
can’t — you might have to w^ait months for it. That’s no good! 
Eh? That’s no good to you, is it?” 

They allowed sadly that it was not, but waited without complete 
despair, because there was something eternally potential about 
Mr. Doody. Even when he was looking inimically at their efforts to 
clean the 'woodwork, and promising them nothing but disappoint- 
ment, they felt that he had not finished what ho liad to say, and 
that if they rebelled against the silence, and tried to prompt him 
he never would finish it, but only go off in a flash of indignant light, 
like an offended fairy godfather. If they waited in absolute sub- 
mission, on the other hand, instciad of anticipating their ex- 
pectations from this temperamental patron, they had a distinct 
impression that the magic touch wrould not finally be wanting. 

“Don’t expect me to work any miracles,” said the little old man 
croFsly, as if he could see what they were thinking. ‘T can’t get 
enough to satisfy my own customers, let alone sparing any for you. 
I’m no philanthropist, you know! Eh? Can’t afford to be! How 
big d’you want this stage?” 

Roger stepped out the bounds of it, bringing it forward of the 
line of the gallery by a yard or so. 

IVlr. Doody scratched in his be«ard, looked over his glasses and 
pronounced: “Your problem’s going to be getting enough solid 
timber to take the weight. Planks are easier than that, if you take 
’em as they come, and make the best of ’em.” He walked round the 
imaginary bulge of the stage as if he could already see it rising; but 
if he could, thej^ could not, and they held their breath, and tried 
not to look at him too intently, for fear he should conclude that 
they were taking advantage of his condescension, and fly away. He 
kept them waiting in discomfort for a long, painful w'hiJe, and then 
he said suddenly, as if it was all too simple for discussion: “Well, 
you want a safe foundation, don’t you? What’s the matter with 
concrete? Got a couple of dozen or so of those old fenc^-posts lying 
around outside, haven’t you? Not doing a thing now! Got a 
concrete floor here, haven’t you? Get those things evened off- 
just the right height. Then all you want is half a dozen timbers 
to secure your framework, and your floor’ll stand anything short 
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of elephants. Well, come on, then, let^s have a look round.” 

He led the way out by the back door, and scuttled happily 
through the small offices and into the large shed where they had 
piled all the potentially useful bits of wood and metal. “Well, 
what's the matter with your eyes? Look at all that shelfing!” They 
had all seen it, of course, but regarding it as a part of the shed, had 
never in reality seen it at all. But there it was, a series of thick, wide 
shelves round every wall, the main storage space of the garage. 

“There's j^our stage!” said Mr. Doody. “Double as solid as 
anything you’re ever likely to need. Fancy coming asking me about 
W'H)d, wdth all that on the premises. Don’t you bother me again 
until you’ve got the thing measured out, and all the ground cleared 
for it. Wasting my time like this!” he muttered, and scuttled side- 
ways back into the garage, ^vith a quick, bright glance from behind 
the steel rims of his glasses to measure up the stage space as he 
passed. “I’ll show you how to get on with it, w hen yo»’ve got that 
far,” he said then, “and we’ll sec if there’s enough sound fence-posts 
to carry it. Now get on with your spring cleaning, and let me get on 
w'ith me wwk.” 

Subdued thanks follow'cd him out of the tlieatre. Sam shook 
hands with himself solemnly, looking after the beetlc-like exit. 

“He’s hooked,” said Roger, glov/ing with success. “Did you see 
the look in his eye? He might even get us some bits of wood, if wo 
really do run short.” 

“Better show’ willing, then,” said Jane, prodding a curl of damp 
brown hair back under her si «rf, ‘and let him sec you’re acting on 
his tips.” 

They saw the wisdom of this, for, a ''ter all, the old man’s work- 
shop was only fifty yards away, and he might very probably have 
an eye to their immediate activities, to see if they had taken his 
instruction with sufficient reverence. So Sr^;m led one party to sort 
out all the unbroken concrete fence-posts, and bring them into 
cover, wliile Roger recruited another to take dovn all the shelves in 
the store. That called for screwdrivers, and led to a brief debate on 
whose house ^v■as nearest and could eqnlp them best. They wore 
arguing the toss at the tops of their voices when the tenant of 
Number Five, Skylight Terrace, came over the fence and appeared 
suddenly in the doorw^ay, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up and the , 
stains of his afternoon’s gardening encrusting his hairy forearms. 
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He was extraordinarily like his eldest son and namesake, that 
square, stocky, dependable young man with the ginger hair. The 
same full, lustrous dark-brown eyes illuminated his square, broad- 
boned, craggy face, but the ginger hair was thinning at the top and 
gro3dng round the temples. The smoky smell of a garden fire came 
in with him, and was wafted before him at every movement. He 
said, in a voice as rough as corduroy from heavy smoking and 
frequent bronchitis, but with a throaty chuckle never far below the 
corrugated surface: 

‘T couldn’t stand it no longer, I ’ad to shove me nose in. Well, 
Hughie, lad, who’d ’a’ thought o’ finding thee in this caper? There 
I bin workin’ as near as I could get, the last couple o’ hours, waiting 
for somebody to look ower the fence and gi’ me a chance to worm 
meself in — and never a look! ^Vhat’s gooin’ on? Our kids’re full on 
it as yo’m makin’ a theatre. Wouldn’t ’ave my kids somewhere 
around, by the way, actin’ as foremen, I suppose? I ain’t seen ’ide 
or ’air of ’em since dinner-time.” 

believe,” said Roger vaguely, ‘T did see some kids hopping 
around this morning, but I haven’t seen them since. All boys. A 
thimbleful about tliis high, and one with glasses. Would those be 
yours?” 

“Sure to bo! I med sure they’d be back with you this afternoon, 
an’ all,” said the deprived fatlier, without undue concern. “They 
talked about nothin’ else ower dinner, and ’ooked it again so fast 
after, yoTi’d ’a’ thought there was free ice-cream gooin’ somewheer. 
So I come fer mo cornet. What's gooin' on?” 

They explained the general idea, and led him into the garage to 
see the transformation they had made. The wave of cleanness had 
almost reached the floor by this time, and the exhausted women 
had put on a final burst of energy to finish this lap, and reach the 
cup of tea they had promised themselves after it. With a vigorous 
imagination it was beginning to be possible to believe in the place 
as a theatre. 

Bill Bennington cast a bright, alert eye over everything, and 
found it good. • 

“Yo’n got the power in,” he remarked, pleased. “That’s a great 
thing. Gooin’ to be a fair bit o’ wirin’ to do, though. Them special 
lamps is a ’ell of a price. I reckon with some o’ that scrap metal yo’ 
got lyin’ about, back there, yo" could rig up some dandy lights. 
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(Jot anybody as does that sort o’ thing? Yo’ need to know what 
yo’m about.” 

Robin, moist and grimy among the scrubbers, had looked up to 
recognise one of Victor’s charge-hands from the tool works; and the 
acquisitive habit of working-party tliinking had already taken 
possession of him to such an extent that he at once began to look 
round for a place in the enterprise into which this useful ally could 
be fitted. It was very easy, because it seemed Bill Bennington was 
not merely looking for the same thing, but had already selected it. 

“I say,” said Robin, too rosy already with his exertions to 
betray the flusli that gathered easily under his grime, '‘you're an 
electrician.” 

“I do appreciate,” said Bill Bennington, giving him a gratified 
and quite disrespectful smile, “a chap as can tek a ’int! What? 
With the bits yo’n got lying around, and a few bulbs, and a bit o* 
time to meself down at work, I could set this place up grand.” He 
licked liis thumbs, and rubbed his hands delightedly, *"343 if ho had 
the whole job moulding between them. “Mek y’ the best-lit stage 
outside the West End!” 

“You’re liired! When can you start?” 

“Let’s get the cleaning done,” siiid Miss Parrott, “before we start 
doing any more miracles. I keep trying to work out in my mind 
how many yards we’re going to need for the curtains ” 

“Oh, well, that’s your job. While you contrive those, we’ve got 
some painting to do. All this interior ought to be done — up to the 
top of the woodwork, anyhow.” 

“Wliat y’ gooin’ to do about scats?” asked Bill. 

“We can boiTow them from the chapel schoolroom for the first 
time. All those nesting chaii’s they’ve got, and some benches to 
make up the rest. They’re a jolly decent bunch, I think they’ll 
probably offer to lend them for nothing, but even if they do make a 
charge, it won’t be very much.” 

From such flights into the future, though it was only reasonable 
to make provision for eventualities in good time, Roger always 
caught himself back hastily, with a slight feeling of sickness and 
dizziness. *He could only believe that the thing was happening, 
even now, by keeping liis nose hard against the nearest job. If he 
began to look ahead, and see the immensity of the thing he had 
bitten off, he felt the ground reel under him. Jane knew he was still 
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frightened, her eyes often made it plain to him. She was only in the 
thing at all to keep him up to it, because his honour was her honour, 
and his failure would be her failure. He knew she would stand by 
him through everything, win or lose, with an immovable neutral 
loyalty; but if the effort collapsed she would look, if she did not say: 
“I told you so!” 

When he began to think as far ahead as that, he began to panic. 
Far better to get back to the shelves and the fence-posts, to jog the 
willing ifeighbour into nipping back over the fence for some tools, 
and settle down furiously to coaxing out rusty screws and prising 
off corroded brackets, until they had an encouraging store of 
planking built up in one corner. The stage-to-bc! When it was all 
assembled, it looked a formidable collection, and the possession of it 
moved Roger to believe again. 

The cleaners reached the floor, and Dora, who had been curbing 
the kettle from boiling too soon, triumphantly made the tea. They 
were all very dirty and very tired and very disreputable, and in 
their many degrees they were also ver3^ bappy. 

No one had told them to wwk themselves into exhaustion 
scrubbing down acres of wall; no one w^as going to reward them for 
it, no one would have penalised them if they had not done it, no 
sort of incentive which could be touched or defined had driven them 
on. They could not even claim that it w^as done in a great cause. 
What finally emerged might not be a significant achievement at all, 
of even a minor kind; but at least it would be their own, a free act 
of the mind and the will they had evolved among them. 


( 4 ) 

.tifber tea they went on working. They had already achieved 
more than the}’’ had expected in one day^s work, but their natural 
reaction was to press on and raise the target still higher. With all 
the shelves taken down, and all the fence-posts stored in the shed, 
they began work on the floor; and presently the shops in the town 
closed, and the librarian called to see how they had got on, and 
himself became involved; and then»tho young shop-assistant looked 
in on her way home, and stayed to help Dora wash up and clean the 
hand-brushes; and at last came Frances, in high excitement and a 
gale of laughter. 
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She burst in through the wicket door in an almost balletic leap, 
hugging herself with delight, and crying out to those who were 
nearest: “Oh, do come and look! Quickly! You don’t know what 
you’re missing!” 

Finding Robin the only one within her reach, she seized him by 
the sleeve and dragged him to the doorway. “Come and look! It’s 
better than carnival night.” Her fingers tightened warmly on his 
arm, in a passion to communicate her own ravished amusement. 
“The golden boy! I didn’t tliink he had it in him!” 

Robin tumbled out into the roadway beside her, in the September 
dusk and the sudden faint chill of gathering mist, and gazed where 
she directed him; and all the others came clambering after them. 
Along the street, just passing the Goat and Compasses, came a 
builder’s high trolley on two wheels, with a broad handle manned 
by two people. One of them w as Bill Bennington, junior, shoving 
industriously with his red head down between his arms. The other, 
breasting the cart along bj^’ sheer large, lungeous weight, as if it had 
been a Rugby scrum, w^as Brian Rossiter. He w^as still arrayed in 
Sam’s boiler-suit, and from long and strenuous exertion his arms 
and legs seemed to be sticking out of it more obstrex^erously than 
ever before. He was also several degrees dirtier than when they 
had last seen him, his hair on end, and his eye, unless the flood of 
light from the bar window was playing tricks, showed distinct signs 
of having been in contact with somebody’s fist. Nothing abashed 
by tills, tlie truant glow^ed visibly with exertion, enjoyment and 
self-satisfaction. Beside the trolley, with a proprietorial hand on 
the side, so that no one could doubt that ho belonged to the tableau, 
walked Stan Bennington. On the trolley was assembled a curious 
collection of old clothes, books, small domestic oddments, and a 
large and hideous earthenw^are jardiniere, the whole held together 
by Harry and Christopher, who rode in triumph amidships, fairly 
bursting with self-importance. As their carriage was brought round 
with a flourish into tlie open space before the garage, they raised a 
shriek of delight, which shrilled upward half an octave when they 
saw their father among the committee of welcome. 

“Dad! Dad!” yelled Christopher. “Look, Dad! Look what we 
got! We been workin'l We been milesV’^ 

“Ah, when yo’ ought to be getting ready for bed. Heaven ’elp 
yo’, me lad . when your Mum gets ’old on you.” But they appeared 
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to be quite unawed by this consideration, and he did not sound very « 
convinced about it himself. He lifted down his offspring, grinning, 
and forbearing further wasted speech until they stopped shrieking 
at him. Brian shouted above the din of excited children and the 
questions of his friends: 

‘‘Oh, are you their father? Oh, lord, yes, you ore, aren’t you? 
Another Bill complete! I say, you won’t get tough about this, will 
you? It’s all my fault, you loiow. We didn’t mean to be quite this 
late, really. Don’t bash them — I’m your man, if anybody’s going to 
get carpeted.” 

They did not look as if they over got much bashing. Home from 
imusual exploits, they flung themselves bodily upon their father, 
embraced liim as high uj) as they could reach, and did their best to 
deafen liim with a full account of their cadventurcs; all but young 
Bill, w^ho stood shyly smiling, his feet apart, his arms dangling 
slightly crooked at his sides, just as his father stood. His beautiful, 
honest eyes considered and trusted everyone, and he waited his 
turn to speak, with a large, adult patience and indulgence for his 
juniors, who could not wait. 

But they all did what Bill told them, sunnily, even fairly 
promptly; perhaps he had the gift of telling them to do wliat they 
wanted to do. He got rid of them, still only halfway through their 
cliaotic explanations, by telling them to pop Iiorne and let their 
mother know they were back, and tell her all about it. They 
clattered off down the lane towards Skylight Terrace, still re- 
counting things to one another for want of a fresh audience, with 
young Bill shepherding them along from behind. When they were 
gone the others could make themselves heard at last. 

“Help mo bring all this stuff’ in,” said Brian, embracing the 
jardiniere, “and I’ll tell all. ISTcarly all, at any rate. Hero, catch 
liold! I’ve got to take the handcart back to the builder’s yard where 
I borrowed it.” 

“What on earth is it?” they asked liim, following him in 
obediently with arms full of cliildren’s coats, bits of fretwork, and 
magazines. 

“Rummage! So I’m assured by Bill and the others, and I’ll 
take their word for it. Oh, joy!” said Brian, beaming at sight of the 
tea-pot. “Anything left in it?” There was not, but l)efore his face 
could fall, Dora, that imperturbably nice girl, had promised to 
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make another pot. ‘‘Angel! Would there be anything eatable, too? 
I*m famished!’' 

“Didn’t you have any tea?” they asked him in chorus, seriously 
amazed to hear of Brian neglecting his creature comforts in the 
interests of any cause whatsoever. 

“We bought some cakes and some ice-cream, but it seems a long 
time ago.” Ho sat down with a sigh of relief among his trophies and 
stretched his legs out before him. “Awfully sorry I backed out of 
all this charring here, but I didn’t think we should be gone so long. 
And anyhow, I don’t owe you anytlxing, believe me. My feet are 
opening and shutting.” 

“We’ve left the floor for you,” said Frances. “Don’t imagine 
you’re getting away vith anjiihing.” She looked him over with an 
entranced eye, and said almost affectionately: “It’s w'onderful! 
You canH know how funny you look. You haven’t come all up the 
High Street like that, have you?” 

“We have. And all through the respectable suburBfe, too. Why 
not?” said Brian innocently, and knowing perfectly well why not. 

“Don’t be a humbug! We can see you’ve no end enjoyed yourself, 
cocking a snook at society, but don’t try to pretend there’s notliing 
outrageous about the performance, or,” said Frances shrewdly, 
“you’ll spoil all your own pleasure. You didn’t pay a call at the 
shop, by any chance?” 

“No good! The old man sells rummage liimself, he wouldn’t be 
likely to give me any. But don’t you worry, he knows all right, or if 
he doesn’t yet, he soon will. I met IVIrs, Royle not ten yards from 
the door — head-on. Nearly ran her down. Hordes of people in this 
town,” said Brian, rather piqued now that he came to think of it, 
“don’t know me in this disguise, but trust her! Notliing she’d like 
better than to take that titbit home to the old man, you may bet. 
Her mistake,” he said smugly, “he’ll be tickled to death.” 

“If the idea behind this lot didn’t come from one o* my lads,” 
said Bill Beimington firmly, “I’m a lot out in my guess.” 

“Our Bill! He made the helpful suggestion that old iron could be 
sold, and that derelict wood from the fence outside there would 
fetch a few*bob if it was chopped into sticks and made up in bundles, 
for firewood. So we nipped back like fun after lunch, when you 
were all off the premises, and knocked up the lot. Robin said we 
could do what we liked with all the junk. Well, w^e have! We 
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flogged the stove and pipes, and all the sizeable pieces of scrap, 
down at the scrap-yard, and since then weVe been off down the 
to>vn knocking at doors and offering firewood at ninepence a 
bundle. And then it seemed a pity to bring the trolley back empty, 
so we started collecting rummage towards the sale.” He regarded 
his collection with pardonable pride. “I hadn’t the remotest clue 
about rummage, but apparently this is it. Pretty, isn’t it?” 

He felt his way throiigli Sam’s boiler-suit to liis trouser pocket 
and fished out a handful of silver, which he presently counted out 
carefully upon his palm, and announced the total as twenty-three 
shillings. “Treasurer, can I trust you with it? I need a receipt — 
my father’ll never believe I’ve done that much business otherwise.” 

The schoolmaster received it with due reverence, for, small 
though it might be, it w^as the first money anyone had earned 
towards the funds of the w^orking-party. “And who gave you the 
black eye? A dissatisfied customer?” 

“Not at all! My nineponny bundles w^ero jolly good value, let me 
toll you. No, that was some lout propping up the corner down by 
Stanford Avenue. He thought it was funny to tip the handcart over 
when there w^as nobody minding it but Harry. You should see him! 
The kids loved it!” He looked up at Bill with a i)erfeclly happy 
grin. “What’s it hko at your house? Never a dull moment, I should 
think.” 

“They’re not bad lads,” allowed Bill complacently. 

“Not bad! They’re terrific! I couldn’t ask for a better gang to go 
hawking with. Dora, is that the heel of a loaf I see in that basket?” 
It was, and she surrendered it at once, tliough with some con- 
sternation at being unable to offcT butter or anything else to go 
'with it. “Oh, don’t worry!” said the fastidious exhauster of 
Letchford’s more recherche hotel restaurants, “I’m so hungry I 
could eat it if it was a w-eek old, I haven’t had so much fun,” he 
added unnecessarily, “in years and years. Do you know some- 
thing? — since meeting your family, Bill senior, I’m beginning to 
understand what makes people give up bridge and take to running 
boys’ clubs. It’s a w^hale of a lot more amusing. You didn’t mind 
our pushing off like that, did you?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Bill tolerantly. “You couldn’t come 
to much harm with them.” 

The prodigies of the day were not ended with this triumphal 
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return, for Brian, having demolished the end of the loaf and drained 
the special pot of tea made in his honour, insisted upon staying for 
another hour, to do his share towards the cleaning of the un- 
comfortable concrete floor. They worked until the stove went out, 
and they had no more fuel for it; without hot water there was 
nothing they could do, and therefore they had the forethought to 
reserve the last kettleful for removing the worst traces from their 
own faces and hands. Brian shed his overalls, and^ emerged 
crumpled and half-cleaned, with a tide mark round his neck and 
chin, and another round either elbow. Frances could not remember 
ever having found him so attractive before; nor had he ever, since 
he returned from Oxford and began to notice her existence, 
appeared so little aware of her. 

That, of course, was precisely wliat she had hoped for — ^wasn’t it ? 
His cup was full; he was beautifully tired, inordinately pleased with 
himself, and needed no one to add anything to his satisfaction. 
There had been no tedious intervals today, to make it necessary for 
someone to amuse him. There had not been one minute without its 
interest, to cause iiim to flag, and look round for compensation, at 
her hands or any others. Yes, it was what she had hoped and 
intended, oven if she had not quite believed in it. But when hopes 
materialise, they sometimes prove curiously less welcome than one 
would have expected. 

He did not hurry to be ready at the same moment as she; and 
when she said: ‘‘Good-mght, everybody!’’ from the doorway, he 
answered with a cheerful, wa^^m: ‘*Good-night!” and she was sure 
he scarcely knew to whom he had said it. Ho loved everybody who 
was in on this glorious game of theirs, her among the rest; but her no 
more than the rest. 

It was dark outside, and faintly starry through the autumn 
haze. She turned towards the lights of the street, and walked 
slowiy, buttoning her coat up to her throat as she went, for the 
nights were already growing cold. Someone came ruiming after her, 
a quick, light, rather nervous step, certainly not Brian’s, not Major 
Thurston’s^ either, for Mrs. Croomo had tfiken the poor old hero 
homo in the car, and not before he’d earned it. But she waited, 
without any great curiosity, ready to welcome Cyiil, or Hugh, or 
any of them who might happen to be going her way. 

It was Robin Smith who came hurrying out of the darkness, and 
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fell into step beside her. They went on together in a silence which 
was not entirely without constraint, though neither of them could 
account for it. 

‘'You must be awfully tired,” said Frances, when the problem of 
dispersing this heavy hush began to her to seem an urgent one. 

“Yes, I am, rather. But it was worth it! It’s shaping very well, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, yery! I didn’t think you cotild possibly do so much in one 
day. You must have worked like blacks.” 

“Well, with a dozen people you seem to get through it so easily, 
and everybody stuck at it awfully well. You see, it was all right 
about Brian,” he said, approaching rather diffidently what he yet 
vehemently wished to say, because he believed it must be what she 
would like to hear. 

“Yes, after all, it was,” said Frances, with a warmer tone in her 
voice. For Brian, thought Robin simply, and was glad that she 
should be pleased. “It was rather surprising, really, if you knew 
Brian. Brought up as he’s been, with no expense spared, and 
nothing ever out of his reach — well, you might well wonder what he 
could get out of a scheme like this of ours. But he got those kids, 
and a fine sudden chance to kick over all the traces and thumb his 
nose at respectability, and he loved it. And that’s in just this one 
day! You never know, do you?” 

No, after all, it was all right about Frances, too. The infinitely 
small shook of pique was over already. It was all right, she wasn’t 
going to spoil everything by beginning to w'ant him the minute he 
stopped imagining he wanted her. There went Brian, home to his 
bath and his dinner, and liis exasperated but adoring parents, 
without a preoccupation in the world; and here went Frances, 
shoulder to shoulder with this rather rum and rather pathetic boy, 
who had w'orked so hard all day, and presumed upon his hard work 
so little, who seemed still to be standing in the rim of the game, not 
quite sure that he was really allowed to play. A situation not unlike 
Brian’s, on the face of it, had produced a young man about as 
remote from him as pole from pole. 

“A job like this,” said Robin suddenly, “must make a difference 
to all of us. Don’t you think so? Wo shall all get something out of 
it!” He spoke with a sort of passionate awkwardness, going only 
one clumsy step towards what he had really wanted to say. She 
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felt him struggling with the longing he couldn’t quite bring himself 
to confide in her, not for want of faith in her, but out of a terrible 
tenderness in his own nature, which withheld him in a jealous 
paralysis from too near human contacts, even when he wanted 
them desperately. Like a stammerer trying to overcome his enemy, 
he palpitated and suffered beside her; she felt it, and there was 
nothing she could do, except to slip her hand into his arm, a touch 
which was too new and untried as yet to release him. 

She said nothing, except: ''Oh, well, all the omens are good!” 
There would bo plenty of time for climbing over this barrier, before 
tlio first production of Working-Party Theatre ever took that 
hypothetical stage of theirs. 


CHAPTER FIVE 

The Rummage Sale 

( 1 ) 

MAJOR THURSTON had not lived to the age of sixty- three 
without frequent, if distant, experience of the favourite local w ay 
of raising money, the rummage sale. Various committees on which 
he had felt obliged to sit, for the benefit of various charities, had run 
these functions on occasioris. and he had contributed, in a vague 
way, his invariable load of garden produce to be sold. But the 
active work had alw'ays been left to the women, and he had never 
come nearer to the scene of operations than the door of the hall. 
Now that yet another rummage sale loomed upon the horizon, and 
one in which he seemed to be involved in a more dangerously 
intimate way than ever before, he found ho had not the least idea 
what happened at these mysteries. Never before had he felt this 
to be a disability, but this time it was different. There w^ere far 
more men than women in the working-partj''; how’ could they leave 
this major operation to Jane and a handful of others? 

Moreover, the w omen had made their jjosition clear in advance. 
‘‘Don’t imagine,” they had said with sinister unanimity, “that 
you’re going to leave us to do all the work. Don’t let’s have any of^ 
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this ‘Oh, rummage sales are the women’s job!’ We said we’d take 
charge, and tell you what to do, and so we will, but you’ve got to be 
there and help us to do it. It’s a job at wliich you can^t have too 
many helpers.” 

So they had promised, and they were committed; but it had to be 
acknowledged that the more they hoard about rummage sales, the 
more reluctant did the male members feel to have any hand in such 
a frenzied, undertaking. 

“It’s fierce while it lasts,” said Jane, curling her soft lips in 
contempt for masculine cowardice, “but if you can think of any 
other way of l aising thirty to forty pounds in one hour, then go and 
do it, and we’ll run this, somehow. But if you can’t, stop grumbling, 
and got on with it. You want the money the quickest way, don’t 
you?” 

“We do,” said Brian, speaking for them all, “but wre’re not 
heroes. Nobody told us, wdien this was first proposed, tliat it was 
practicallv total war. You Iciicw' what you ware taking on, but we 
didn’t.” 

Frances, sewing price tickets on the discarded woollies of her 
sister’s children, said serenely: “Don’t worry, darlings, well take 
care of you. All you have to do is just wliat Mummy tells you, keep 
one hand on the money in your change- box, and all the others on 
the goods on your stall, and keep well behind something solid, and 
you won’t got hurt — we hope!” 

Which could not be described as entirely reassuring, nor w^as it a 
complete account of the art. Major Thurston felt sometimes that 
they were speaking a language which he had learned a long time 
ago, in a quite unpractical way, and never used; and now, when he 
needed it, he found his knowledge of it too theoretical to help him 
through this strange country. He w^anted to understand. After 
all, he had been setting these events in motion for years, without 
knowing in the least what ho was doing; human creatures had 
thrown effort and care into them where he had given only a 
car-load of garden produce, not even cut by his own hands; 
people had come to buy wfiat he saw now to be the moot hetero- 
geneous collection of used odds and ends he had ever even imagined, 
mostly outgrown and partly-worn clothing. Why? What moved 
them? According to Jane, they came half an hour early and stood 
^fiercely waiting for the doors to open, and thereupon struck out for 
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what they wanted like fiends — ^no, like starving men in sight of 
bread. 

It was disturbing to know so much, suddenly, after all these 
years of touching the thing delicately, from far off, with a bene- 
volent finger-tip, and feeling nothing. Now he had to know more; 
he could not stop here. A lifetime of complete insulation from this 
way of living was over for him, and ho had blundered out of limbo, 
inexplicably, with Roger’s typed letter of invitation in.his hand, 
into this other reality. 

The youngest of his companions seemed to understand best, or 
at least to feci most delicately, his extreme trepidation in advancing 
into so strange a world. Often they would make a point of turning 
to give him a hand, in case he lost his way; always they would defer 
to him, gently, rather as to a cripple who must not be made to feel 
that he held back his friends from a speed they vehemently desired. 
But those explanations which he got from them must be always 
wordless or indirect, by touch or proximity, never by the too-open 
word. A wild, mysterious shyness held them in a charm, a counter- 
balance in which he svaing contented, but enjoined to silence. 

So it was from Bill Bennington he sought information, one 
evening when they were busy fixing, under Jack Doody’s eye, the 
framework of their stage. Six sturdy wooden posts had been 
salvaged out of the felling of two old limes in the corner of Major 
Thurston’s dim little park, to carry the framework of the boards. 
A bag of cement had been unexpectedly supplied at a reduced price 
by Tonkiss the builder, when ho heard for what purpose it was 
required. The concrete supports were all shod w'ith the best 
surviving bits of rubber from the dump of old tyres, and presently, 
if the shelves held out, they would have the best sprung stage in 
Letchford, and the strongest. At the moment it was a miniature 
concrete forest, a lemon garden with the roof removed for summer. 
They laid the first boards, and felt the im}>etu.s of yet another 
beginning. By using two and three layers of rubber towards the 
batik, they had even achieved a slight slope, of Avhich they were 
inordinately jiroud. 

“Tell me, Bill,” said Major Thurston, as he fetched and carried 
for his mentor, “what kind of people come to rummage sales?” 

“Mostly three sorts,” said Bill, unsurprised as ever. “There’s the 
poor people who ’ave to get their clothes that way, because they^ 
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can never aflFord new *un8. And there’s the dealers, who get in first 
if they can, because they live on that sort o’ people, and don’t want 
competition. Then there’s a ’andful as needn’t buy that way, but 
like the fun — they’re mostly not all that well oflF, neither, so a 
bargain ain’t to be sneezed at. But they’re the ones as make it 
necessary to charge threepence to come in, otherwise the plaoe’d be 
full on ’em, and t’others wouldn’t be able to get near.” 

“But aU the goods are given,” said the Major, as if this had only 
just occurred to him. 

“That’s why they’m popular, o’ course, it’s all clear profit.” 

“But then we’re making the money out of the very people who 
can least afford to help us. It would be only justice, really, if we 
gave the things away. They’d be reaching the people who need 
them, and the people who only found them a nuisance would be 
relieved of them.” 

“I shouldn’t worry,” said Bill kindly, “if I was you. They get 
things at these siiles for a lot less than they'd ’ave to pay any other 
road, and often better stuff, too. They pay for ’em, and they owe 
notliin’ to nobody. They get a bit o’ fun out o’ beatin’ th’other 
wench to the best bits, and a bit of a get-together, like at the 
January sales, and they let off a bit o’ steam that’s likely better out 
than in. It ain’t time wasted. Xot like them polite jumble sales, 
where everybody comes just for the cause, and buys somethin’ 
because it’s expected of ’er, and then wonders what the ’ell to do 
with it. Don’t you worry! This lot’ll pass up all but what they 
want, and then knock you down on it, too. Drive as ’ard a bargain 
as any business man, you watch out for it. But they wouldn’t 
thank you for a gift. They’re independent.” 

“Have you ever bought things at rummage sales?” ventured the 
Major, with apologetic delicacy. 

“The missus ’as, afore now, but she never took to it enough to 
run round the district like some on ’em do. O’ course,” stiid Bill 
simply, “we was lucky. Tlioy’m all boys, and spaced out pretty 
well, and they never was so bad on clothes as you might think — 
not for ’oalthy lads. We’ve ’ad jerseys, an’ shirts, an’ suits go down 
from Bill to Stan, an’ all dowm the row% and by tlie time Chris ’as 
done with ’em they’ve about ’ad it! Mind, it comes a bit ’ard on the 
youngest. They like ’avin’ new things, same as the big cliaps. But 

see ’im all right on the fancy bits, socks, an’ ties, an’ caps, an’ 
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summat new when we can manage it. An’ ’e’s got ’is own allowance 
now, that fits ’im up with an occasional frill or two, an’ a bit 
towards ’is shoes. Shoes you can’t ’and down. I don’t believe in 
cripplin’ kids’ feet that way, though plenty do it.” 

These were the facts of a life of which Major Thurston had heard 
distantly, but in which ho had never actively believed until now, 
never with his nerves and his bowels, as he believed when Bill 
rehearsed its details so cheerfully and practically round a mouthful 
of nails. It seemed that a rummage sale, vrliile appearing to him a 
fundamental wrong done to these people, was in reality a slight 
restitution made from a far greater and less defined wrong, which 
he was not yet ready to examine, even if he knew where to find the 
facts about it. 

“Then almost anything of any use,” lie said thoughtfully, “could 
be included, couldn’t it?” 

“Almost anything could, useful or no. They’m jusWas likely to 
w'ant summat useless as summat useful, an’ tliey’n got just as much 
right to siieud their money on it, too.” 

“So they have!” said Major Thurston, astonished and elated at 
the discovery; and he went home very thoughtfully to his 
abnormally quiet and sheltered house in his beautiful garden in his 
dim little park. It seemed he had been loading, even when lie was 
alive, a very narrow and uninformed life, in a bubble of mildewed 
gentility. A shrunken little estate, a modest income, a handful of 
tenants, and a round of honest social obligations, how small he now 
aa\v, were not the world. Perhaps he had been idyllically content 
wdth thorn only because he had been exceptionally lucky in his 
marriage, which had shed a golden light upon this beloved back- 
Avatcr, and made it seem veritably the main stream. Xor could any 
amount of Bill Benningtons, any number of cliarming young Doras 
and dedicated Rogers, have j)ulled him cut into the flood while 
Celia was alive, because all light was only a relloction of her too 
radiant face. 

But from limbo presumably the dead are rather glad to go any- 
where for a change. It can no longer matt or very much whether the 
cliange is incongruous or not. Class and kind have no longer any 
taboos about them when you are a shade. A kind of nakedness of 
spirit removes all the insignia which draw^ certain people to you, and 
drive otliers awa3^ You can go wdierc you like, since you arc not 
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consciously going anywhere. You can speak .to whom you like, 
since no one is known to you; and suddenly, since no one is known 
to you, no one is a stranger. 

He wont all round the house, and collected together everything 
which seemed to him undesirable where it stood, or for which he 
discovered in himself no affection. A china spaniel without a mate, 
an armful of books, an occasional table, a glass bowl, a vase he had 
always disliked, but which had been considered good; two leather 
cushions, a small rug w^hich seemed to him superfluous where it was, 
a photograph frame, a brass tray, a folding desk, a little mound of 
his own clothes. If rummage was anything, useful or useless, then 
all these were rummage. As soon as he began to think of them like 
that, he saw how fascinating they could be to someone who had 
never seen them before, and who came on them among a confusion 
of unknown things, like the rubbish of centuries explored by 
children in an attic, and transmuted to the jewels of the Indies. 
There was no longer anything luiwwthy in offering what he himself 
did not want; it became a gesture of generosity towards the thing 
itself, as well as towards that unknown child who would unearth it 
in the attic, to release to a more valuable life what here was stale 
and unused. 

Once having begun, he could not stop. At every journey dowm 
to the theatre he stowed something into the car and gave it to Jane 
to add to the collection. Ho begged things jfrom his sister, and made 
a special journey to Pailey to fetch them. Finally, on the eve of the 
sale, he suddenly turned back to seize his last offerings, a wrought- 
iron plant-stand and an enormous blue and white Chinese ginger- 
jar, and last of all, jin African stool, black as ebony, and grotesquely 
knobby about the legs. He stowed them into the back of the car, 
and drove away in too much haste to check on his petrol; with the 
result that it gave out in the quietest stretch of the road, still a mile 
and a half out of Lctchford, 

He was mildly distressed, because he had promised to help to 
price the last collection of goods, and lay out the trestle-tables they 
had borrowed for the occasion, and he was afraid that by the time 
he arrived they would have done most of the work wdthout him. 
He stood at the side of the road, which was not a main one, and at 
this hour of the evening carried very little traffic; all he could hope 
for was a late sugar-beet lorry, heading by this shorter but rougher 
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way for the depot, at the end of somebody’s working day. Nor 
would the driver of such a lorry, should one turn up, have any 
petrol to spare for him, but he might at least be able to beg a lift 
into Letchford with his trophies. 

He considered this quite simply, as if he had done it hundreds of 
times before, though the truth was that he had never stopped a car 
in his life, except once after an accident, when all normal codes are 
suspended; and when the big, soiled lorry came rumbling along out 
of the twilight, he amazed himself by doing it as simply as he had 
considered it. He had outlived all the rules and all the pro- 
hibitions. He stepped into the light of the headlamps, and lifted a 
gently appealing hand. 

Tlie lorry pulled up, and a head leaned out from the cab, and 
addressed him in a grand, cavernous bass, dark and glowing as good 
port. 

‘‘You having trouble there?” it asked kindly, and a. large hand 
reached for the door handle. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter a bit about the car,” said the Major 
promptly. “It’s only that I’ve run dry. I can easily get the car 
fetched in afterwards. But if you could possibly take me into 
Ijetchford I should be very grateful. I want to get these things to 
the big garage there — do you know it? — just on this edge of the 
town. If you could drop me at the turn I could manage the rest.” 

“Surely!” said the resplendent voice. “Wait a minute, I’ll come 
do%\Ti and give you a hand.” And down he came, in a long swing of 
big arms, and stood beside the Major in the flare of the head- 
lights. He lacked perhaps an inch or two of the Major’s height, but 
was double his breadth, and moved like a bull-terrier, lightly and 
powerfully; and his hands and his face, in the bright encircling 
light, were the colour of a damson before it is quite ripe, a purplish 
deep brown, with a paler bloom. His smile was a dazzling curved 
whiteness, like a sickle moon. Major Thurston thought, with a 
mild, pleased quickening of his already willing interest, ah, one of 
the three West Indian drivers they took on last month, I remember 
the paragraph in the papers. He felt as innocently curious as a 
child, meeting someone strange and new, and as empty as a child of 
all restrictions on his encounter with this man. 

It was too dark to allow them to see very much of each other as 
they piled the plant-stand and the stool into the back of the lorry; 
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but when they climbed back into the cab together, the glimmer 
from the dashboard made them visible to each other in a curiously 
intimate fashion. Faces lit frontally and from below have a 
mysterious and dramatic immediacy. The Major studied this face 
with a happy, irresponsible excitement, as he held the ginger-jar on 
his knees and they jolted noisily towards Letchford. The man was 
quite young, perhaps thirty, perhaps not even that, and in spite of 
the depth of his colour and the curious bloom which the upward 
light laid over it, he was clearly of mixed ancestry. The general 
line of his profile was negroid, with projecting jaw and strongly 
everted lips, and his eyes were large and lustrous and shallowly set 
under mild, unobtrusive brows; but there were traces of the 
European in the high-bridged, narrow nose, and the high, assertive 
points of light on his cheek-bones. Maybe direct European, maybe 
Indian, maybe something of both, from a long way back in the 
cosmopolitan history of the Indies, He had a high, imperious fore- 
head, too, but the thick cap of hair growing over it was tightly 
sprung and curly as ever came out of Africa. Out of his dark-blue 
sweater his throat reared, swathed in the rising light, as round and 
monumental as a temple column. His hands on the wheel, dark 
purple-browTi and very composed in their large quietness, had an 
arresting beauty. By another light he might appear less remarkable 
and less distinguished, but by this he achieved a kind of grandeur. 

‘T’m taking these things to a sale,” explained the Major, satisfy- 
ing punctiliously a curiosity which did not appear to exist. ‘The 
sale’s tomorrow. We re raising funds for a theatre.” He went into 
details, while the dark face beside him listened and slowly smiled. 
There were no problems any more in the Major’s contacts with his 
fellow-men. If they cared to misunderstand him, if communication 
failed to establish itself at all, w^hat did it matter? They w^ere all as 
transitory as fellow-travellers on a short train journey, and 
infinitely more shadowy. And yet vivid! Safe and vivid as dreams. 
With all the courtesy and grace of his long training, and free of a 
lifetime’s ballast of convention and caste, the Major talked his way 
headlong towards intimacy, sheering recklessly through every 
reserve like so much gossamer, as people did in the war, with death 
daily in their company. 

“That sounds a fine thing you’re doing,” said the driver then, in a 
soft, deep rumble of sound in his chest; and he shook his head a 
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little, and smiled with a flash of large white teeth. '‘A fine thing! 
Plenty good company, plenty work you like to do, that’s a good 
way to live.” 

“Yes,” said the Major, “yes, it is. Most of them are young people, 
you know — lively, cheerful boys and girls. It gives an old man like 
me an object in life. When one lives alone, it’s very necessary to 
have some way of meeting other people, and looking beyond 
onself.” 

‘‘No good for any man to be too much alone,” said the ’driver. 

The Major looked at him along his shoulder, not covertly, but 
softly, as one who moves with careful gentleness, not to avoid 
notice, but to refrain from startling his companion. He asked: 
“Have you been long in Letchford? I take it you are living in the 
district somewhere?” 

“Yes, at the camp out towards the moors there. Been there just 
on four weeks now.” 

The Major knew' it, but luid forgotten that it w^s again in- 
habited. A bleak place of mildewed white concrete huts, exposed to 
the northerly w'inds. A few homeless families had settled there, in 
one comer of the big, dilapidated enclosure. The rest of the huts 
w'crc occupied by a miscellaneous assortment of Poles, Ukrainians, 
Yugoslavs, with later influxes of Jamaican labourers, oificially 
settled there to supply some of the shortages of men at the local 
foundries. Lodgings w^ere not to bo had for Jove or money. This was 
the inevitable place to look fur three West Indian drivers recently 
imported into the district. In the evenings the strangers might bo 
seen sometimes looking for entertainment in Letchford. strolling 
the streets in twos and threes together, most of them slender small 
men of dark colour and plaint ive, high voice, in modifications of the 
zoot suit, and w'ide-briramed felt hats. They looked a little sad and 
a little lost, w'andering even more helplessly than the natives in 
their search for something to do. 

“And how long have you been in England?” 

“Three months now%” said the driver, his great shining eyes 
fixed on the road ahead. 

“It must be strange, after your home,” said the Major. “Strange 
and cold!” 

“It is cold, sometimes. Now it begins to be cold, up there at that 
camp.” He shook his head, with a rueful smile. 
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*‘And a long way from your own people. It must be a wrench, to 
leave everything behind, and start a&esh at the other side of the 
world.” 

“I got no folks, much,” said the driver equably. ‘‘I can make a 
living where I want. As good here as most places. I got no com- 
plaints. I'm a good driver, I do my job. Four weeks isn’t long,” 
he said reasonably. “I’ll get to know some people, by and by. It 
takes time.” 

“Whatrdo you do in the evenings?” asked the Major, clutching 
at the neck of the ginger- jar as they rounded a bend and came in 
sight of the orange glow of the town’s sodium lighting. “It’s a long 
way down to Letchford from the camp. And Letchford itself isn’t a 
particularly exciting place, one must admit.” 

“Oh, the boys get together a little to play cards — have a little 
music — ^go out somewhere for a drink, maybe. Me, T read a lot. It 
passes the time better, reading. I don’t complain,” 

They were drawing near to the turn, a hundred yards or so before 
the road reached the first houses and the old garage. “You turn 
right, here, I think,” said the Major. “Isn’t it bettor for you? If 
you’ll drop me at the comer I’ll manage the rest of the way.” 

“With all those things you got to carry? No, sir, I’ll take you to 
the door. Won’t take me two minutes longer.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” said the Major, already distrait because 
the inevitable idea w^as begimiing to flow^er in his mind. Why not? 
Does it make sense for twenty people in one spot to be working hard 
and enjoying themselves crazily, while one solitary creature sits 
reading by himself in another spot in the same town, hoping to got 
to know some people by and by? It seemed to the Major that this 
was the purest nonsense. Climbing down from the cab before the 
garage, and reaching up to embrace the ginger-jar, he said simply: 
“Why don’t you come in? Come and meet everybody!” 

In the act of hoisting himself down to retrieve the African stool 
and the plant-stand from the sand-encrusted boards of the lorry, 
the driver stopped for a moment to stare at his passenger with 
round, luminous, astonished eyes. “They wouldn’t mind, those 
folks in there? They wouldn’t mind if I come? ” 

“Of course not! Everyone will be glad to see you.” This he did 
not quite believe, but his mind did not pause to sort out those who 
would from those who would not. He w^as aware of the odd 
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complexities of human feeling as of a precipice in a dream, over 
which he could float without falling. Why, then, should others 
come to grief over them? ‘‘My name is Thurston,*' he said. “Will 
you tell me yours?” 

“Felix Aloysius.” Ho brought down the two incongruous objeta 
d'art, one in either hand, and obediently followed the Major into the 
garage. “You won't remember that, sir, that’s all too much of a 
name!” But the Major shrugged his way sideways through the 
wicket door into the sudden warmth and light, and said con- 
fidently: “Oh, yes, I shall remember!” 

Their entry (treated a mild but mounting sensation. The ginger- 
jar, violently blue and white as it erupted through the doorway, 
and large enough to obscure the slender upper half of the Major, 
began the effect. The African stool, thrust knobbily through at the 
end of Felix's long arm, increased it. His unexpected face and form, 
darkly following the symbolic burden, completed it. There was a 
sudden break in the hum of sound within, a stumble or two as the 
eifect engulfed the last labourers in remote corners, a complete 
momentary hush of stupefaction, almost of fear. It was not just 
Felix; it was the feeling that Felix could happen, without a word of 
warning, like that, Felix or almost any other prodigy. The thing 
had begun so normally and decorously, anci gathered w^ay so 
uncontrollably. It was no longer ordinary, it was no longer 
calculable. The vagaries of Brian, the air of demoniacal possession 
w hich hung about Roger, the entry of the Bennington tribe over the 
fence, these had hinted at the avalanche. The apparition of the 
Major, the Major of all people, with a ginger-jar two feet high in his 
arms, and a West Indian negro at his shoulder, and all this taken 
for granted, wdth so lunatic a simplicity — ^this reaffirmed it with 
shattering force. The affair was out cf hand, it was no longer safe 
to be involved in it; dreams were secure, dreams were amenable, by 
comparison with this runaway ride. 

All the dozen or so people in the room lifted their heads from 
their w’ork over arrested hands, and stared for the fraction of a 
second in a frenzy oi calculation and reassessment. Now was the 
time to bAck out and stay sane, or take a now breath, and run like 
mad to keep up wdth events. Now^ w'as the time to adjust one’s 
balance in one heroic lunge, or sit down thankfully like a beginner 
on skis, and take the darned things off, and walk home. 
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“This is Mr, Aloyisius,” said the Major mildly, shutting the door 
with his shoulder on the chilly, inhospitable evening. “He was so 
kind as to give me a lift here with these things, when I ran out of 
petrol, so I brought him in to see the theatre. He’s very interested 
in what we’re doing here.” 

They came out of their momentary daze according to their 
nature. Jane gave them a faint, stunned smile, and said: “Good 
evening,” in a prim little voice. Roger came forward to relieve the 
stranger -of his burdens, thanked him gravely, and stood them 
among the various unsorted goods against the wall. Anyone who 
was interested in his theatre was welcome to Roger. Once recorded, 
this was the most prominent fact in his appearance, his ancestry 
and his character. “You can’t see even as much of the set-upas 
usual, tonight, I’m afraid,” said Roger discontentedly, “because of 
this marvellous mess we’re making. But after tomorrow we can 
show you the real plan. It’s been a garage, you see — ^I expect the 
Major told you the general idea.” 

Those less obliged to take the lead in hospitality, or shyer, or 
slower to recover, nodded and smiled from where they stood, and 
made a general murmur of greeting. Brian, resilient to social 
shocks because he liad administered so many, came forward with 
two tumblers extended, carrying them carefully, his tongue 
protruding gingerly to adjust the balance, because they were very 
full. “Sorry there’s no tea tonight — evidently nobody’s ration 
stretched to it, and anyhow w’e’ve got no milk. So I fetched some 
beer. I hope you do drink beer?” 

The pretty teacher, backed into a far comer with a great heap of 
clothing to be priced, bent over her work again with trembling 
hands, and panic in her heart. It wasn’t his colour, or not just that. 
The whole thing was becoming too much for her, she could no 
longer cope with it. Here had she been congratulating herself that 
they had got back on to solid ground, the everyday- ground of 
rummage sales, which she understood thoroughly. And now even 
this had got out of hand! It wasn’t behaving like any other 
rummage sale. First Brian teamed up with those poor children 
from Skylight Terrace, and made himself ludicrous all over town 
with a borrowed handcart, overturning in the act all his own 
prestige value to the group; then the Major went mildly mad, and 
began stripping his house of half its furniture; and now this most 
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improbable person walked in with him, and everything turned 
finally topsy-turvy about her. It was no longer any use trying to 
persuade herself that the production would keep its toes on the 
ground, since nothing else had done so. 

She made up her mind then and there. She had home a lot for 
Rosalind, but she knew when to cut her losses and get out. “After 
tomorrow, she thought, “I’ll slide out of it somehow! I can have a 
class I must attend, or something. I’ve got to get out of tjiis mad- 
house! Who knows whore it’s going to end? It isn’t comfortabkV' 
said the pretty teacher to herself, voicing the fundamental 
complaint against all enthusiasm, all devotional rage, all generous 
passion; “It doesn’t make senseV' 


Turning from drawing the last trestle-table up into^he Pyrrhic 
phalanx, solid against tomorrow’s invasion, Roger saw Jane at the 
other end of the room, in the middle of their brand-new stage, 
talking to Felix Aloysius. 

Standing together like that, they deserved a long look: she so 
small and delicate and beautiful, with her ameolo of fine brown hair 
and her wide-set blue eyes, and the newcomer so broad and power- 
ful and strange, with his lustrous purple-brown skin, and his alien 
beauty of foce. Twice as thick as Jane, and a head taller, and she 
looking up at him vrith a look at once bemused and resigned, and he 
do^vn at her with a curious aii^ e and aloofness, as if she might break 
at a touch. They w’ere irresistibly theatrical in grouping, even if 
Roger's v hole life and energy had not withdrawn into dreams of the 
drama. He stood and stared at them frankly from w ithin the sealed 
fortress of the trestle-tables. Since the w orking-party liad begun 
operations he had hardly seen Jane, properly speaking, at all; now 
he saw' her again, but she was not Jane. Slie w'as Dosdemona, 
accepting all the implications of her choice, and trying to see fully, 
in Othello’s face, the logical end of so notable a gesture of self- 
fulfilment.. 

The man w^a.s material of the highest quality. Ho might not be 
able to act, in the true sense, at all, but he moved, he stood, he was 
made, in so wildly pictorial a fashion that Roger could imagine that 
his capabilities in any other direction might not matter very much. 
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He had, as people of colour often have, a natural magnificence; with 
a manner of the utmost diffidence and humility he nevertheless 
drew and filled the eye. He had a glorious voice; with a chest like 
that on him, he could hardly miss it. It was an awful pity that 
OthelU) was not exactly the play to throw at Letchford first go off; 
but it would keep, w^ouldn’t it? And get better and better all the 
time in his mind, while it waited. 

He thought about it a little longifi^r, and it seemed to him that 
there were other and safer w'ays of making use of this natural grand 
manner, besides risking the tremendous gamble of Othello, One of 
them came into his mind as he stood making hay with his hair, and 
gazing distractedly at his small, neat, conventional wife face to face 
with this striking foreign body. A beautiful conception took place 
behind Roger’s face, now at its blankest and most palpably half- 
witte^l. What does not resemble ourselves is monstrous, isn’t it? 
What is not shaped as ive are shaped is deformed. What differs 
from us in cultui'e is barbarian. What conforms to a law un- 
familiar to us is outside the law, and has no rights. Kven if it 
happens to be shapely, comely, cultivated and civilised. And so our 
monsters may be, if only we could see them from outside ourselves. 
And so might Shakespeare’s monsters have been, too. There were 
even hints in the text that he had glimmerings of the truth about 
them, and hurriedly suppressed them, or at least dissembled them, 
to keep in with the times. Had it ever been played that way, he 
wondered feverishly? He hoped not! Ho didn’t want any pre- 
cedents. He wanl,cd it straight out of his own mind, a direct 
challenge, a new utt erance. 

When Ills mind was busiest, his body w^as most awkward and 
disorganised, and tended to get in other people’s way, as well as his 
own, Frances, moving along the trestles with an armful of folded 
goods, laying them out as she went, backed into him and, turning to 
apologise over her shoulder, failed even to make him hear or notice 
her. She took liim by the arms from behind, and gently moved him 
along a yard or two, out of her w ay, then went on assemblmg her 
rummage. Mountains of discarded clothes, all wdth price tickets 
carefully sewn on at neck or sleeve, threadbare toys, mended shoes, 
hideous ornaments, books, unmatched fragments of cluna and 
pottery, piled up into a low rampart round Roger, and he did not 
perceive them. He was far away on an island, with sea noises in his 
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ears. The voices of the women were the distant hissing withdrawal 
of breakers along a turbulent shore. 

‘‘We’ll put a bench along here in the middle,” said Mrs. Burt, 
who was used to this sort of thing, “so that we can all move round it 
freely, but no one else can get to it. We’ll have the basins for the 
money along that — don’t forget to bring some! Or cardboard- 
boxes will do, but it takes longer scooping change out of things with 
corners. Has anyone laid in any change?” 

“I did,” said Frances. “I arranged it with the shop. I’ve got two 
pounds of coppers, and five of silver. Will that see us through?” 

'‘Tt should do. The first ten minutes are the worst, after that 
we’ll probably be flooded out with silver. Well, then, if w'e reckon 

on starting with seven pounds in hand Anyone w^ho gets stuck 

and borrows from her own pocket must keep account and put it. 
straight as soon as possible. Who’s looking after the bits of 
furniture, and all that bigger stuff?” ^ 

“The men are. They’re having that comer for those things, and 
Jack and the Major and Sam are going to put all the garden stuff in 
that comer. Two moio men on the door, collecting the three- 
pen ” 

“Three!” said Mrs. Burt crisply. “And we’ll still have some gate- 
crashers, don’t you wwry!” 

“And Dora and Miss Parrott are going to servo cups of tea, at 
tuppence a time plus a biscuit. It all adds up. Besides, they stick 
around and have another look if there’s a cup of tea.” 

“Marvellous thought!” sr. I Frances, leaning across Roger’s 
motionless body to lay out the last of her wares. “ Wliat doesn’t sell 
will end up as theatrical properties. That’s where we have the pull 
over most rummage sales.” She gave uyj trying to reach the corner, 
and put a dilapidated golliwog into Roger’s automatically receptive 
but quite unconscious hand. “Pop that over on that end for me, 
there’s a darling! Just beside that toy tractor.” She went away 
and left him holding it. After all, ho was bound to regain con- 
sciousness some time, and then he would most probably remember 
the instrucjbions he had received about i-hv^^ thing. 

Roger came to only partially. With the golliwog still dangling 
in his hand, he crawded under the trestles, and made a bee-line for 
the stage. Jane heard him come, and turned to look at him with a 
confused smile, large-eyed and dazed, like a child too long out of its 
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bed at night. She, too, had felt herself slipping, and experienced the 
instant of panic; then she had thrown even that instinctive attitude 
of sanity over her shoulder, and gone down the slide with her hair 
flying. On the feet or on the seat, what did it matter? Either way, 
she had to go, because nothing on earth would induce Roger to back 
out now, even if a way could be found, and where Roger went she 
must go. She might curse him for it, and put all the blame for 
every bump by the way upon his shwlders, but go she must and go 
she would, if it killed her. 

The only thing she could do, to make the ride easier, was to stop 
expecting anything to make sense, or behave as it ought to behave. 
It must have taken Alice a little time to adjust herself to Wonder- 
land, but the only way of living with it was to accept everything 
without wonder. Jane stared with bewildered dark-blue eyes at 
Roger, who had got her into this, and gave up the struggle to keep 
her feet. What brought her back, for a despairing instant, to 
astonishment and indignation was the conviction that he, the 
ineffective, the feeble, was still on his feet, and striding largely 
alongside his runaw^ay idea. She W’as not at all sure that he wasn’t 
pushing it. 

Roger said, with his eyes fixed greedily upon Felix: 'T say, how 
would it be if you joined our company? Would you care to? As 
soon as this affair tomorrow is over, and w^e know how we stand, 
we’re going into a huddle to choose a play and cast it. Will you 
come in on it?” 

The big, luminous eyes with their deep, moist colouring, as full 
and tender as the eyes of a deer, opened wider still in astonishment. 
The immense voice, hushed to a profundity like distant thunder, 
said amazedly: “You want me in this party? Why, I never done 
anything like this in my life!” 

“Neither have we. What does that matter? You’re as likely to 
be good at it as any of us,” said Roger firmly. “Wouldn’t you like 
to try it?” 

“Well, of course, if you put it like that Wliy, yes, I’d like to 

try it, sure enough. Only it seems to me you’ve got a lot of thinking 
to do,” said Felix, with a rather wry smile, “before you can make 
much use of me in a play. But behind the scenes I could be useful, 
sure, like anybody else.” 

“But you wouldn’t object to taking a part, I suppose,” persisted 
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Roger anxiously, ‘ ‘if there was a good one for you? * ’ 

“Why, no, it isn’t that I’d mind trying it. Me, I’d like to try my 
hand,” he said, the slow, large smile breaking through the dark 
solemnity of his face. “If you’re sure you know what you’re doing, 
asking me to come in on this ?” 

“I know what I’m doing all right, don’t you fret! But you don’t 
know what you’re taking on, and the devil of it is, I can’t tell you, 
either. Anything can happen! If you don’t mind risking it ^vith us, 
that’s fine,” said Roger simply. “Wc meet here Tuesday evenings, 
but once this lot’s off our hands, tomorrow, it’ll probably be two or 
throe times a week. I don’t know how you’re iix^ for free 
time ?” 

“Oh, time!” said Felix, with a rueful grin. “I’ve got plenty of 
that on my hands!” 

“O.K., then, consider it mortgaged from now' on!” He w^as 
pleased, and disposed to go straight back into that piipoccupation 
which Jane had already detected in him, and w^hich certainly had 
something to do with Felix, and something to do also with his plans 
for the first production. For a Jong time Jane had given up thinking 
Roger capable of a passion, but she sensed that this w^as very close 
to becoming one. He hadn’t satisfied her when ho fell short of her 
standards of competence and determination, and he didn’t satisfy 
her now that he was rumiing aw^ay with them. Where did she come 
in? He made schemes in his own luind now, consulting nobody. 
What she really meant w as that he did not consult her. 

“Tomorrow I can’t be ie ro, though,” said Felix regretfully, 
folding liis big plum-colourcd hands in deprecation. “Tomorrow 
I’ve got to work. This sugar-beet running, Avhile it lasts it’s a seven- 
day w^eok.” 

“That’s all right, we’ve got everj^-hing taped for tomorrow’. But 
we’re meeting to choose our play on Tuesday. We’ll see you then? 
And any time you’re passing, if you see the door unfastened, it’ll 
mean some of us are here worldng. You can see there’s still plenty 
to do. Come in whenever yon like, if there’s someone hero. From 
now on you’re a member,” said Roger, and gave them his bright, 
distracted smile, as courteously as if Jane liad been a new and 
unknown recruit like Felix. Thereupon he suddenly looked at the 
golliwog grinning inanely in his hand, and without observing any 
little ironies in -its black face and astrakhan hair, recollected 
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seriously and guiltily what he had been told to do with it. “Oh, 
lord!” he said. “Erances will have my blood!” and forthwith shot 
back to the trestle-tables and laid the doll in its place. 

They had done almost all that could be done in advance of the 
day. In the centre of the room the biggest enclosure of tables was 
laid out with all the more conventional goods; in one comer such 
larger assets as rugs, fenders, and the Major’s more impressive 
contributions were all arrayed neatly, all tagged with little price 
tickets and waiting to display themselves attractively without 
being too easily available to the hands. Another corner, beside the 
new, bright stage, was reserved for the fruit and flowers, which 
would anive tomorrow. It seemed likely that the function would 
look as much like a flower show as a rummage sale. That w as one of 
the faults the pretty teacher had to find w^ith it, that it kicked over 
all the usual limitations. She didn’t know w^here she was with 
grubby little rummage sales that grew and grow until they ended 
up as carnivals. 

One long trestle-table had been left in reserve for Dora and Miss 
Parrott. Tomorrow they would barricade themselves into the box- 
office with the stove, the kettle, the parish teapot, and the hamper 
of cups that went with it, and serve tea across this table to all the 
customers w'ho might tiro for a moment of turning over second- 
hand clothing. 

Everything, in fact, was in hand; everything had been done that 
could be done. A notice was hung on the outside of the door, three 
other chalked handbills wwe distributed through shop-windows in 
the street. “Is it enough?” the amateurs had asked anxiously, of 
those who knew. And Bill had reassured them with a short laugh: 
“Don’t you worry, one whis^^er does the trick. Word goes round 
like wildfire, and all the regulars’ll be on your doorstep ’alf an hour 
afore the doors are due to open.” 

Roger looked roimd his theatre, emerging so abruptly from his 
island dreams that he wondered for a moment what all this array of 
stalls and merchandise could mean. The helpers were beginning to 
comb their hair and struggle into their coats, and abstractedly he 
climbed into his. Felix Aloysius was movhig towards the door 
among a knot of his fellow-members, glowing with pleasure and 
surprise. He no longer looked at all like Othello. Roger’s eyes 
followed him out at the wicket, and continued to shine with an 
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inward excitement and delight, experimenting with those compact 
and candid movements, imagining what careful lighting could do to 
enlarge and emphasise their grace. He know now what he wanted. 

Cyril Baines, following the direction of his glance, paused on his 
way to the door to say, intelligently enough but erroneously: '*1 bet 
I know what you’re thinking!” 

bet you don’t!” said Roger with great satisfaction, and went 
off to collect Jane and take her homo. 

( 3 ) 

It was rather a jolt, next day, to find Bill's j)rophecy so literally 
fulfilled. When Robin airived at the front door, at rather before 
two o’clock, he found at least two dozen people already encamped 
on the doorstep; and on going round to the back he saw two or 
three enterprising boys spying out the land throiigh^the lowest 
window, climbing on one another's shoulders to reach it, and 
relaying back to their waiting families details of what they saw 
within. Almost all the adults present ivcro women, and exceedingly 
fierce, competent and shrewd they looked to him. They were not a 
kind of people with whom ho liad ever had any close dealings, and 
he looked at them with interest, and in a way with fear, too. It was 
disturbing to be forced to realise that ho knew nothing about what 
went on in the minds of probably a majority of his fellow-country- 
men, and little enough about the way they lived. Here, in his own 
town, he went through the small daily paces of his life with all his 
senses, if anytliing, rather exaggeratedly awake, and yet knew so 
piteously little, because the furrow he wore through the life of 
Letcliford was so narrow^ and so deoji. A desire to Imow wasn’t 
enough; even a real sympathy, a genuinely universal human 
sympathy, if one could achieve that, wasn’t enough. He wasn’t a 
snob, he didn’t think himself any better than them, he never had, 
and yet he was divided from them by bleak desert miles. Ho felt 
scared and saddened by the opaqueness of their eyes looking at 
him, and the uncomfortable awartmess that it was reflected in his 
owm. 

They were dressed, most of them, substantially but shabbily, in 
overcoats which somehow suggested, not only in their dullness of 
colour and worn texture, but in their cut and length also, that they 
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were several years old, and in some cases had known previous 
owners. The older women wore hats stabbed through with hat- 
pins, and the younger ones head-scarves tied under their chins. 
There were a surprising number of little girls of perhaps eleven to 
thirteen, in made-over adult clothes, and obviously authorised and 
competent to play here an adult part. Their faces, though round 
and rosy enough, were older and warier than they should have 
been, from grappling already with problems of which Robin’s 
fifteen-year-old cousins were not yet even distantly aware. Looking 
at them thus at close quarters, for the first time as people with 
whom he had a close and responsible relationship, he began to 
understand what a sheltered upbringing really is, and how many 
still suffer from the want of it, and how surely the minority who 
enjoy it are insulated from the lives of their fellow's. 

He passed them rather self-consciously with his two baskets of 
flowers and fruit and vegetables, and went thankfully in at the back 
door, which was guarding casually against possible re- 

connaissance parties. Victor had thought his son rather silly not to 
bring the car dowoi with liis load, and save himself tliat w^alk; and 
Robin, somewhere disquietingly at the back of his mind, had felt it 
as a slight but significant personal injury that Victor should not 
understand his reason for refusing. How' could you park a Daimler 
in front there, and leave it to confront people with its suggestion of 
a group of wealthy individuals digging funds for their hobbies out 
of those poorer than themselves, instead of a microcosm of the com- 
munity making an honest effort tow'ards a communal asset? But 
Victor had many things on his mind, and hadn’t really been thinking 
what he said. He w^asn’t insensitive, he w^as only pre-occupied. 

Frances had got the afternoon off, and was just caiTying in a 
spare pail of water for Dora, who had the cups already laid out, and 
the kettle on the stove. The w^omen, installed in their fortress, were 
dividing up the change into several basins, and laying them out 
along the bench, so that everyone could reach thorn. The produce 
corner had already burst into flowers and fruit, though only the 
Major was yet present, and liis loneliness was malung Wm a little 
nervous. Robin unloaded his baskets, and added their contents to 
the show. 

*T made the flowers up into bunches, ready, I thought it would 
save time. But I haven’t the least idea wfrat one ought to charge 
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for them. You wouldn’t think, would you,” he said doubtfully 
looking up into the Major’s equally bewildered and wary face, 
“that they could afford money for flowers? Do you think they’ll 
really go? Bill said ” 

“They have a right to spend their money as they like,” said the 
Major firmly. “If they want flowers more than they want clothes, 
then that’s what they should buy. They’re just as likely to want 
something useless as something useful.” This was also a quotation 
from Bill, but there was no need to acknowledge it, for it was 
immediately recognisable. “I don’t know what to charge for them, 
eitlier,” he said, “but one can always make it low enough to be on 
the safe side.” Serenely he reconciled with this altruistic resolve the 
object of the whole feverish affair, which was to raise money. “We 
must be lower than the shops, after all, or they might as well buy 
there.” It seemed strange to hear himself trying to sound practical 
over this wholly unknown and untried undertaking, •v 

“I’ll give you a hand,” said Robin, “if the others are a bit late 
getting here.” He felt that he was offering an insecure prop, but 
better than nothing. However, the others came, first Bill with a 
basket of tomatoes, then Brian loaded down with flowers, then 
Sam with two string bags of eating and cooking apples. Ten 
minutes before the official opening time they were all at their posts, 
making the last frantic adjustments, and casting nervous glances 
towards the doors, beyond which there had grown a steady hubbub 
of conversation, loud and lusty and in the vernacular, and 
punctuated with shrieks of Si, /larking laughter. 

“Everybody ready?” asked Bill, perfectly unmoved because he 
knew the process from of old. “All righ"-, tek cover!” 

From sheer exuberance of nervoiisi>ess they threw themselves 
into elaborate postu!*es of defence, Brian catching up a rubber 
pistol from among the toys, Jack arming himself with an enormous 
parsnip, which he held by the root end, like a club. Roger com- 
pressed his gangling person behind the Major's ginger-jar and 
took up tlic African stool by one log. And that would be the 
last bit of# nonsense, the last instant relaxation, for perhaps 
an hour and a half. Tliese affairs seldom lasted longer than that, 
even with the unusual amount of stuff the working-party had 
collected. So, at least, said Mrs. Burt, who knew aU about them, 
and could run one with her eyes shut. 
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“ ’Ere goes!” said Bill, and imlocked the door. It could not be 
said that he opened it; it opened upon him, a hand deposited three 
pennies punctiliously in his hand, and the first customer shot past 
him with extended arms, straight for her objective. The second 
exploded through the doorway with a plop, for she was fat and it 
was narrow. She thrust her pennies upon Cyril without deflecting 
her eyes from the end of the stall where the toys reposed, and rolled 
there fiercely like a well-aimed bail. And after came all the queue, 
which had grown considerably by this time, pouring over the 
threshold, expanding through the little doorway, tumbling past the 
three doorkeepers like a freshet round its incidental stones. What 
made the invasion even more impressive than it would otherwise 
have been was that it was comparatively silent. All the chattering 
and laughing had ceased as soon as the key turned in the lock, and 
the tidal wave surged in with only the purposeful and fiercely- 
contained noise of its own formidable going, as small and as awe- 
inspiring as the wind shuddering off the rim of a storm. It gathered 
and broke along the embattled shore of the clothes stall, and curled 
round to meet behind it in a flurry of human spray. Dozens of 
hands dived into the neatly folded heaps, and began to turn them 
this way and that, like dogs excavating for a mislaid bone. Only 
then did the babel of voices break out again, and this time with a 
lower, more concentrated sound, intent, defensive and suspicious, 
marshalling arguments and criticisms and persuasions behind every 
narrow enquiry: ‘ ‘How much? ’ ’ 

The little woman who had led the way in, her short, faded coat 
flying, her small head tidily swathed in a washed-out cotton scarf, 
looked neither to left nor right, but flew to Brian’s hideous 
Jardiniere like the bee to the flower, and folded her slight arms 
round it, and looked at Robin over the rim with fierce, possessive 
eyes. She must have received word from the boy at the window, for 
she knew exactly what she had come to get, and meant having it. 
She did not even look for the price ticket, but only hugged it and 
asked: “ ’Ow much?” 

It was a terrible thing, wavy-edgod, impossibly fluted, decorated 
with birds of paradise and acrid jungle flowers in colours at once 
raw and muddy. He felt that he wanted to warn her against it, to 
assure her that even though there was more than five shillings 
worth of pottery there she would be well advised to pay her money 
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rather to avoid it; but he remembered suddenly, in a flash of under- 
standing and sympathy, all the chaste and tasteful picture-books 
his aunts used to buy for him at Christmas, when all he wanted was 
Tiger Tim in the brightest, gaudiest colours imaginable. And he 
said simply though still rather apologetically: “Five shillings!” — 
one half of him asserting her right to like whatever she pleased, and 
take her pleasure in it, the other half still obsessed with the thought 
that someone ought to explain to her gently what was wrong with 
her choice, and deflect her towards something better. Problems of 
responsibility crop up in the oddest places, and at the most in- 
convenient times. But she was a person, too. She looked, if 
anything, rather relieved; her eyes brightened with certainty, and 
she handed over two half-crowns wdthout another word, and bore 
her appalling prize aw ay. And she w'^as happy, he could see that. If 
she had had a hand to spare from the carrying, she would have 
stroked tlie birds of paradise she had bought for five abillings. At 
any rate, no one in her row had such another plant-pot in the front 
window; the plaster Alsatians and the boys-with-cherries would 
soon be in eclipse. 

He had no time to sec more of her departure than the first few 
triumphant steps, for a dozen others were boiling round him, 
reaching among the leather cushions and oxidised fenders and 
assorted antique jetsam in the corner, elbowing one another, 
circling for an opening, insinuating long arms to take hold on 
disputed objects. Brian was arguing with a large woman in black, 
who wanted the Major’s oct jional table, but did not w^ant to pay 
the stated price for it. He w^as holding forth volubly, and refusing 
to abate a shilling, because she looked Uke a dealer to him, and was 
too prosperous and se^lf-assured, and oecauso at the suggestion of 
bargaining all liis blood rose, and the part of him which belonged, 
however tenuously, to his father asserted itself with a leap of glee. 
He won, and she would not pay; and while she >va8 affecting in- 
difference round Jane’s toys, to give him time to think better of his 
attitude, he sold the table for half a crown Jess to an eager little 
woman in.a hooded raincoat, because '-'ie looked amateurish and 
newly married, and hesitated over her thin purse with a clouded 
brow when she saw the original price tag. 

The money was beginning to clash in the basins, and the odd, 
slurred sound of. change being scooped out of them made an 
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overtone to the purposeful roar of voices. The women were closely 
hemmed in, their stall a tangle of reaching arms and uprooted 
goods, but Robin had no time to pay any attention to their plight. 
All round him new faces kept erupting, new voices artfully decrjdng 
what they wished to acquire cheaply, patient fingers pointing out 
the worn places in the rugs, the slight scars on the woodwork, the 
dints in the metal. 

The ginger-jar went for its fitted price, without argument, 
because it had a kind of personality of its own which precluded any 
slighting remarks in its presence. The African stool also departed 
early, being too distinguished in its ugliness to be overlooked for 
long. The pottery spaniel was bought by a little girl of about 
eleven, with the careful eyes of a housewife and the soft, unformed 
mouth of a baby. She had clearly been sent to get it, after a previous 
enquiry as to its price, for she proffered the exact money, and 
looked at nothing beside; but also she loved it. Her smile exulted 
in it when Robin gave it into her hands; and she went away with her 
eyes on her burden, and her feet finding their own way. 

By the time their corner w^as almost sw’ept clear, the tea-cups had 
begun to ring on the otlier side of the room, and the press in the 
centre was depleted by the number of the thirsty, and those who 
had already done what spending they meant to do. For the first 
time there was a moment’s leisure to look round briefly, and survey 
the wreckage. 

More j)eople were still arriving, but only in a steady trickle by 
this time, and Bill was able to deal with them single-handed, so 
Cyril had dived under the trestles to the aid of the besieged w'omen, 
and the schoolmaster had joined the sellers of fruit and flowers in 
the stage comer. 8to(?k was dwindling there very rapidly, as it was 
here among the larger goods; but the centre of tlio room w^as still a 
heaving mass of bodies, many-armed, snatching and grabbing 
busily among the heaps of clothing. 

“IShall 1 go and give them a handT’ asked Robin, shouting in 
Roger’s ear against the slirilling din. ‘ We’re nearly cleaned out 
here, and they’re still going strong.” 

■‘Tf you can got in!” Roger yelled back, and turned to the 
imperious tugging of a plump hand at his sleeve. “Seven and six! 
Practically a brand-new rug, and look at the size of it. It’s an 
absolute bargain.” She knew it was, but she said automatically: 
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“Give yer six bob!” He took seven, and they were both satisfied. 
He sounded as if he had been doing this sort of thing for years, and 
could keep up arguments with three customers at a time; no one 
was so surprised at this facility as he was himself. He wished Jane 
could have been standing by to listen, but Jane was hemmed in on 
all sides, frantically refolding baby clothes with one hand, handing 
out change with the other. 

Robin circled the fortress until he found a place wheua a slim 
person might A\Tiggle between the hunting women, and there 
squeezed himself apologetically through, and dropping to the floor 
crept under the tables, to reappear rather startlingly under Prances’ 
outstretched arm as she dived for change. She gave a squeak of 
surprise, anrl then look him by the arm and hoisted him to his feet, 
laughing. Her face was flushed and gay, her nose UTinkled with 
almost continual laughter, and her curly luiir tumbling out of its 
grips upon her foidiead. 

“Good boy!” she shouted, almost inaudibly against the din. 
“We certainly need you. Squeeze in here by me, and I’ll look after 
you.” And she added in his ear, as she turned him towards his 
charge: “Don’t cut any prices yet — wo really fixed them low, you 
won’t be doing anybody any injury if you stick tight on them.” 

He found this advice a little complicated by the hict that many 
of the things had by this time l>een unfolded, passed from hand to 
hand, and finally discarded again, losing their lightly-stitched price 
tickets by the way. Besieged and confused by half a dozen women 
at once, he would liave liked . j refer doubtful cases to Prances, and 
for a time did so, but it held up operations so much that he was 
ashamed of his slowmess, and began t risk naming a price on his 
own initiative. He felt curiously cluu'sy at this because ho found 
himself so abysmally ignorant of the reasonable prices for socks, 
jerseys, shirts, blouses, sold second-luii-d. He was only just 
beginning to find out how many of the facts of life he didn’t know. 
^Vhen he was in doubt even by these standards, ho dropped a 
shilling or so of the price he had thought of naming, being horribly 
afraid of asking too much. Most of ti*"* women w’ho were buying 
looked absolutely genuine to him, bargaining because a sixpence 
saved meant the difference between sweets and no sweets for the 
children, keeping a tight hand on their purses because there w^as so 
little in them that- they could not afford to let any of it go astray. 
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If they looked, as many of them did, over-worried and underfed, 
with small children dragging at their skirts, he instinctively slipped 
his figure down yet another sixpence. 

“All right?’* asked Frances, encouraging him with her excited 
smile and the quick contact of her fingers as they both fished for 
change together. 

“Yes, thanks — I think so.” 

“Be a. bit easier just now, they’re drifting off towards the tea.” 
She flew back to her customer, and left him to continue doing as he 
thought best. She was pleased with the boy, and would have liked 
to pat him and say nice things, but there was no time. He looked 
frightfully amateurish, and scared half out of his life, but he had 
stuck it like a hero, and even come voluntarily into the thickest of 
the battle; and there he plodded doggedly on, with none of Brian’s 
airy inborn cheek to help him out, his conscientious fingers all 
thumbs, a fine dew of sweat standing on his lip, his funny little 
drake’s-tail of hair quivering on end with agitation. Frances would 
have liked to laugh at him, if it could have been done gently 
enough, but she w-as afraid the lightest i.ouch in the world wouldn’t 
be light enough to avoid hurting him. He was already so sure that 
he was a funny little failure, at tins as at everything else; and yet he 
kept on going. 

“You’re doing fine,” she assured him warmly at every hanied 
meeting. 

Whenever they had a moment’s breathing space they hurriedlj^ 
shook into comparative tidiness the most devastated items of their 
remaining stock. All the more attractive things w^ere sold, and the 
women were coming back to the onslaught after their fortifying 
cups of tea, to hunt along the depleted stalls once more, and see if 
by any chance they had missed any bargains the first time. 

“Hats,” said Frances, in one of the lulls, ^’always stick. People 
like ’em all right, but have to buy wdial. they must buy first. So you 
can sell ’em cheap, if yon get the chance.” 

Ho bore this in mind faithfully, and in the middle of the next rush 
he sold one or two of the half-dozen piled on the end of the stall. 
One of them had fallen to the floor; he picked it up, a nice little 
dark-brown velour beret with a russet and green plastic leaf pinned 
to one side. He couldn’t imagine bow it had got on to the floor on 
the inner side of the tables, like th«at, but he dusted it, and put it 
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back carefully in front of the others, because it was the nicest of the 
lot. And in another minute or two it was seized, examined and 
bought, for two shillings, which is quite a lot to pay for a hat at a 
rummage sale. A young girl with a pale face and fine red hair 
bought it; it would suit her beautifully. He felt quite pleased to see 
her carry it jauntily away on the top of a full basket, in company 
with an indiarubber doll, albino after many washings, and a small 
jumper in bright red wool. 

Tho tide ebbed slowly, leaving the stalls swept bare of all but a 
few slighted articles, which Mrs. Burt, climbing sturdily on to a 
bcTich, began to knock down one at a time at reduced prices. Most 
of these finally w^ent out with the tide, too, the last almost given 
away. One by one the customers packed their bags, hoisted their 
more ungainly treasures under their arms, and went away. The 
very air seemed to relax with a sigh, and the tired salesmen were left 
standing in a sudden quietness, surrounded by a few tiynbled relics 
and a waste of dirty tea-cups, and in one corner a very slight litter 
of shed petals and shreds of cab]>age leaves. 

They tidied the remnants away into one small cardboard box, and 
left it in the ofiice. They washed all the cups, and packed uj) the 
borrowed ones, and removed the w^et rings they had left on the 
trestle-tables, before Dora put on the kettle again to make a new 
and smaller pot of tea for their owm refreshment. Tho schoolmaster, 
helijed by Sara and Roger, counted tho money. It took them a long 
time, because they vrerc continually being haled into various 
conversations, and losing cou •• of their piles of coins, and having to 
start again; but two hours after the doors had opened, the last traces 
had been cleared up, and the rummage sale was officially over with 
the schoolmaster’s loud and gratified declaration: 

' 'Forty-eight pounds, thirteen and scvenpenco ha’penny! Knock 
off the se\'en pounds w'o started with, and we’ve made forty-one 
pounds thirteen and sevoiipence ha’penny! 11(3 vv’s that for two 
hours work?” 


( 4 ) 

When they had w ashed up for the second time, and the treasurer 
had packed up the takings in a brief-case, and borne it triumphantly 
aw^ay for safekeepmg until the banks opened on Monday, they all 
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looked round contentedly for their coats, and prepared to go home. 
They were very tired, but in an agreeable way with which they had 
no quarrel. They were over one fence, they had money in hand for 
paint, and for curtains, and for the flex which Bill wanted for his 
lights; and besides, they had extracted from the afternoon’s ordeal 
a degree of hectic and unfamiliar fun which left them a little 
intoxicated after its passing. 

Frances buttoned herself into her duifle coat, and looked round 
with a thoughtful froi\Ti. There being nowhere to hang coats and 
hats, they were liable to get moved from place to place as they got 
in someone else’s way, and this afternoon many of them had 
travelled from room to room, and had to be hunted. Frances was 
too tired and too contented to shout a general enquiry; she drifted 
all round the box-office and the store, and failed to find what she 
sought. 

“Anyone seen my hat lying around? I can’t find the thing.” 

The few who were still there halted in the middle of their own 
preparations with vague goodwill, looked helpfully in one or two of 
the places where she had already looked herself, and disclaimed any 
knowledge of hats. 

“Where did you put it?” they asked her. 

“It’s been pretty well everywhere since I pulled it off, mostly 
underfoot. I got too hot, and yanked it off and hung it on the end 
of one of the trestles, while w(3 were in the thick of it. Heaven 
knows where it went from there! I picked it off the floor twice 
rajrself, and stuck it back again, but there wasn’t time to do more. 
I expect someone picked it up when you moved the tables, at the 
end. Most likely it was on the floor again. Not that it matters so 
drastically as all that,” she added, threading a grip carelessly into 
her disordered hair, “except that it’s the only decent one I’ve 
got.” 

“I didn’t see anything of it when we moved the tables,” said 
Roger. “What was it like?” 

“A brown felt beret, with a brown and green leaf pinned into it. 
Nearly new!” , 

The most desperate, the most painful and violent blush Frances 
had ever seen in her young life suddenly gushed out of Robin’s 
collar, and swept upward into his hair. She stared at him 
astonished, while it burned him into crimson. Perhaps she was too 
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tired to leap to conclusions with her usual reckless speed, for when 
he began to stammer at her through lips stiff with mortification she 
really had no idea in the world what could be the matter with him, 
or what he was going to say. If she had guessed she could have 
deflected the awful confession until they were alone, made some 
off-hand remark and dragged him out in a hurry, to get it off his 
chest in the blessed comparative seclusion of the High Street. But 
she was quite at a loss, she could only stare at him and begin to ask 
him anxiously: “Why, Robin, whatever ?” 

“I’m so frightfully sorry!” he whispered guiltily, his light-brown 
ey<‘.s shining on her with a sick fascination out of his suffused face. 

“I didn’t know, really! I don’t know how to tell you — 1 — I 

The fact is, I’ve sold it!” he said, with a miserable gulp of dismay. 

Could he really worn lor that they laughed? He didn’t wonder, 
he didn’t blame them. Who could help bursting out laughing, 
when he blurted forth a confession like that? But he looked so 
stricken that Frances couldn’t even laugh properly. What sort of a 
joke was it, to torment her with stitches in the side and the prickly 
insistence of tears at the back of her eyes, all at the same time? 

“I’m so terribly sorry!” the poor child was babbling, too self- 
conscious to laugh at all, even w’hcn she swooped across the room 
helpless with mirth and sympathy, and threw her arms round him 
and hugged him. “No, really — ^it’s awfully nice of you to — ^to take 
it like this, but I — I honestly didn’t know ! I don’t know what I 

could have been thinking about, but I didn’t remember it at aU 

Oh, lord!” he groaned, “I wmJd go and do something like this!” 

“All zeal — pure zeal, Mr. Easy!” crowed Jack Tansley, pounding 
him on the back, goodnaturedly enough. “Good old Robin! Lucky 
for you it w^as Frankie’s, and not Mrs. Croorne’s. Oh, boy, would 
w'C have been short one woman!” 

Frances hugged him and quaked with laughter, shaking herself 
and him, as if the poor boy had not been sufficiently shaken already. 
“It doesn’t matter! Don’t look so ashamed of yourself!” 

But he was asliamed of himself, and could not help looking 
so. Confusedly through his burning discomfort he was aware 
of the odd, frightening and sw^cet excitement of feeling Frances 
quivering with laughter against his heart. And now he didn’t 
know where he was, it was all such a muddle of familiar sour and 
unfamiliar sweet. 


E* 
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‘‘Hadn’t you seen her wearing it?” asked Roger, grinning. 
“Didn’t you notice it even enough to recognise it again?” 

“He pays no attention to women’s hats,” said Frances, wiping 
her eyes. “Anyhow, you should talk, you just asked me what it was 
like, yourself! Take no notice of him, Robin! Oh, poor lad, the 
guilt complex you’re going to develop over tliis! Go on, tell us all 
about it. Who had it?” 

He stumbled through his stupid little story, abject with apologies, 
while she steered him gently towards the door, and Roger turned 
out the lights. Laughter still shook the air round him, even when 
they were separating with final hilarious condolences outside the 
door. 

“Never mind!” said Frances, slipping her hand into the crook of 
his arm. “Take no notice of these idiots, it wasn’t their hat! I tell 
you what, you can take me to tea at Green’s, to make up for it. 
Come on, it’s just the right time for it, and you’ve earned it ten 
times over. I was going to buy you a drink, for being such a good 
boy all afternoon, but if it’ll salve your conscience you can buy me 
one, instead.” She tossed the final farewells over her shoulder after 
Roger and Jane, and led him away towards the lit windows of the 
High Street, and he went with her mutely and docilely, like a 
shamed child. She thought what a responsibility it would be to have 
him around all the time, without any shell of his own, and for ever in 
need of some artificial means of protecting his soft and wincing 
flesh. Why couldn’t the poor baby see that this matter of the hat 
was just an absurd accident, which could as easily have happened 
to a dozen other people, which Brian, for instance, would have 
taken in his impudent stride? But she spread her cloak around 
him, with only the lightest, most philosophical sigh for the care and 
thought it was going to cost her before she was finished with him. 

“You’re not still feeling bad about it, are you? Seriously?” 

“I feel ait/wZ about it! Such a stupid thing to happen! It spoiled 
everything,” he said miserably. 

“Not for me! So don’t be silly, but forget it when you’re told. It 
doesn’t matter a bit. It was my own silly fault for leaving it there, 
in the first place. What else were you to tliink, when you found it 
on the floor, I’d like to know?” 

“But you valued it,” he said, still grieving, however reassuring 
was the firmness of her hand in his arm. 
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“Not as much as I value your peace of mind/’ she said, and 
suddenly raised her head and gave him a direct look of her brown 
eyes, which confused stiU more the muddle of emotions within 
him, but cast over the confusion a kind of sweet w^armth, clouding 
his aw^areness of his own failures. “So don’t go and mislay that,'* 
she said severely, and halted him at the door of Green’s cafe, 
releasing his arm only to lead the way in. He followed her between 
the tables in a glow of gratitude, watching her bold, striding walk, 
and the way her short curls bounded to every step, and thb tender, 
pure shaping of the back of her neck, above the bulky collar of her 
coa.t . 

He could not make out w^hy he felt so deeply comforted suddenly, 
why he had forgiven himself — ^w^onderful generosity! — ^for being 
laughed at. It had never happened before, never quite like this. 
He could hardly be expected to know that his mind and heart were 
so full of Frances at this moment that there was no room there for 
himself. 


CHAPTER SIX 

Ariel 

( 1 ) 

ON TUESDAY evening Roger expounded his great idea, sitting on 
the edge of the new stage and plotting out his points earnestly in 
the i^alm of his hand, while they perched on both sides of him like 
sparrows along a spouting, or sat cross-legged on two large tar- 
l)aulins, unearthed from the remotest comer of the store and spread 
out on the inhospitable floor. Something had happened to Roger’s 
defensive voice and aggrieved countenance, under the stress of 
enthusiasm. Always resonant, his voice had lifted into a loud and 
hopeful major, and his face had relaxed into bold bright lines of 
astonishment; it was further adorned with one or two sage-green 
finger-marks round the hair-line, for the early arrivals had put in an 
hour or so on the painting begun the previous evening, and their 
borrowed ladders were still in position against the walls. He was 
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not aware of his decorations, and there would have been no point in 
telling him, for he certainly would not care a rap. All his glowing 
attention was fixed on something quite different and much more 
important. 

“It’ll be getting near Christmas before we can be ready for pro- 
duction,” he said. “All right, then, let’s make it a Christmas show. 
My suggestion is The Tempest. I don’t pretend it’s an easy play — 
it’s got some tricky changes of tempo, and some character clashes 
that usually get slurred over, and there’s plenty to think about in it 
— ^but also it starts with a real bang, and it’s got the most pan- 
tomime and fairy atmosphere of any of ’em, even if they're not the 
common kind of Christmas fairies. And I believe we’ve got the cast 
to pull it off, too! In fact, that’s what gave me the idea. The most 
difficult part, to my mind,” said Roger with devotional intensity, 
“is to put over Prospero and Caliban, and keep the sympathy 
balanced without making one or both of them a caricature. I think 
they should both be played straight, and with equal dignity. 
Caliban could still be the deformed monster — to Prospero, which is 
what matters, you see, really. All he’s got to do is be utterly 
different from Prospero’s kind of man, something he’s never even 
seen or believed in before. And all Prospero s got to do to daunt 
him, and put him in his power, is to come crashing in on his island 
with just as startling a difi’erentness, and with all the resources of a 
much more complex culture — liis magic, in fact! I’m not going to 
make either of them necessarily better than the other,” he pro- 
claimed, forgetting in his enthusiasm that as yet he had been giv^en 
no mandate to make anything of either, “only different\ Prospero 
will be played dead straight, a good man according to his lights, 
who really thinks a person who doesn’t look like himself isn’t a man 
at all, but a kind of domestic animal, and ought to behave like one. 
And Caliban will be just as much a man, and just as fine, but over- 
whelmed by a degree of knowledge and education, and — oh, hell, 
civilisation, for what the word’s worth — that he can’t cope with. 
The lines are there to do it my way. Well, what d’you think of 
it?” „ 

“I like it!” said Cyril Baines, hugging his knees and frowning 
over them like a hunched and thoughtful Puck in the middle of 
the tarpaulin. “I always thought Prospero was a pretty con- 
siderable swine, anyhow\” 
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‘'But mine won’t be. He’ll be a man of his time, that’s all. 
Even a pretty good specimen of the kind!” 

“I shall still want to hit him over the head with a mallet,” said 
Cyril, surprisingly for one of such pacific inclinations. “But I see 
what you mean. Better give us the dope about the cast, too, if 
that’s what suggested it to you.” 

“Well, I’d settle for the Major as Prospero, and Felix as Caliban, 
because they’re the two who gave me the idea. The rest J, leave to 
you lot to decide, but without those tw^o the idea falls apart, 
anyhow, so I must have them. I’ve never seen,” he said firmly, 
“I've never heard a production of TAe Tempest where there was 
really a tussle for my sympathy between those tw o, as there ought 
to be, with something to be said on both sides, and neither of them 
guyed — even if the end does fall in line with convention, in that w^ay 

Shakespeare had when it came to the point When you 

consider some of the lines he gave to Caliban, you can^ee it wasn’t 
plain sailing for that line of thought all the way. He had liis doubts 
from time to time, even if you couldn’t put it any liigher than that. 
I’d love to be the one to produce it my way!” he owned, bursting 
out with his own overflowing longing, like a small boy outside a 
toy-shop. 

At the end of his declaration there was a silence of extreme 
thoughtfulness, wliile all their round, bright eyes, large with 
potentialities, shone upon him alertly, and frightened him \vith 
their silent intelligence. Supposing he’d nursed tliis prodigious 
baby only to hand it over to the dubious care of someone else at 
this stage, someone who wouldn’t love it as he did? That w^as one of 
the things they could do to him if they liked, and he’d have to bear 
it. He’d have to lend his honest efforts, perhaps to a conception 
which was not what he’d meant at all, which mutilated his thinking, 
and made nonsense of this intense balance of sympathies he had 
foreseen: and if that happened, he’d have to hold his tongue, and go 
ahead loyally with whatever wretched little jrih they entrusted to 
him. He felt his heart contracting at the very thought, but he 
didn’t say’«>a word more, he merely w'^aited for them to speak, and 
held his breath upon his suffocating jealousy. 

That was the moment when he l^came aware, with distant pity 
and contempt, that he had begun this whole urgent enterprise 
purely out of vanity, a small man’s gesture to cover himself from 
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the cold, a piece of elaborate face-saving; but what helped him over 
the knowledge was the fact that its origin seemed now so very long 
ago and far away, and it had grown out of that incarnation so 
lustily and so irrevocably that it was now hardly recognisable for 
his child. 

‘ Have Prospero and Caliban heard anything about this be- 
forehand?” asked the schoolmaster. “What do they think about 
it?” 

They were sitting side by side on the edge of the stage, being 
very quiet and inconspicuous because indeed they had not heard 
anything about this beforeliand, and the last names they had 
expected to hear singled out as indispensable were their own. 

“I think the presentation sounds very interesting,” said the 
Major, in answer to all the eyes, “and The Tempest seems to me 
quite a good choice. Ill try w'hatever Roger wants of me. I trust 
him to know what he’s doing.” But he sounded, as he looked, a 
little dazed by the suddenness of tliis demand upon him. He had 
expected to hang about in the background, filling in with bit parts 
whenever they wanted an old man; it had not occurred to him very 
clearly that on occasions the old man might be the pivot of the 
play. 

“And Felix?” asked Sam Eaton. “You willing to take it on, 
too?” 

“If that’s what you want,” said Felix simply. 

Roger asked; “Have you read the play?” It seemed to him that 
no one had the right to take advantage of Felix’s acceptance unless 
he knew what he Avas accepting. But the instant white smile vas 
perceptively wide. “I’ve read it, I know wkat I’ve got to do. 
That’s all right with me, I like it.” 

“Everybody like the choice? Has anyoiio else been visited by 
any bright ideas? Let’s hear from you!” 

Everyone looked round, leaving the floor for the objections of 
everyone else, but nobody sp(»ke up. “Fact is,” said Brian, for 
them all, “we’ve been taking it for granted Roger was going to 
produce, and preferred him to select liis own material.” ^He added 
blithely: “It sounds O.K. to me. Let’s do it! His hunches have 
worked, up to now, haven’t they?” 

The murmiu* of cheerful agreement sounded sweetly in Roger’s 
ears. It seemed no sacrifice was to be required of him. Hugh throw 
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in a formal resolution, to put everything on a business-like footing, 
and without any dissentients they voted him in as producer, and 
approved his choice of play. ‘‘We were relying on you, anyhow, 
said Cyril. “Are you after a part, or do you intend to stick to one 
job at a time?'* 

“Producing is quite enough for one man. I stick! I vote we do 
the rest of the casting by acclaim. Here you are, Sam, here’s the 
book, you can fill ’em in as they’re forthcoming.” 

Sam went down the list with a heavy thumb, and searclied for a 
pencil. He was probably the one person in the room to whom the 
list of characters meant nothing, but that did not daunt him. 

“I can see one diflSculty,” said the schoolmaster, “and that’s 
Ariel. Usually they make some use, consciously or unconsciously, of 
the grotesque presentation of Caliban to make a fairy- by- contrast, 
so to speak, out of Ariel. But, with your idea, seems to me you’ve 
got to use Ariel in opposition to both Prospero and Caliban. What 
d’you propose to do about it?” 

“Ah, yes, that is the next point! Maybe I’m going off my beat 
here,” said Roger, his eyes taking fire easily from any spark of 
imagination, “but it’s almost as important as the other case, so 
we’ve got to get it right. Ariel’s got to be a miniature — there are 
too many references to ‘my dainty Ariel’ for liim to be anything 
else — but apart from that, it seems to me you can do pretty well 
anything with him. You can make him just pretty, or dark and 
mischievous, or totally malicious, or what you jolly well fancy. 
Well, if yom Caliban’s going to bo quite a fine figure himself, 
there’s no point in overdoing Ariel’s prettiness and sweetness. I 
think he’s a lot more effective as a sheer piece of super-nature, 
without any moral structure at all — a sort of elemental. Rather a 
terrifying thing to have around, unless you’ve got the upper hand 
of it, and can be pretty sure of keeping it, too! Do you follow 
me?” 

“We’re ahead of you,” said Brian, beginning to sparkle. “If 
you’re looking for an incalculable lightweight, need you look 
further thg^n Cyril? ’ ’ 

“Me?” said Cyril, jerking his chin from his knees abruptly. “Have 
you seen me in tights? ‘That’s my dainty Ariel’! No, thanks, I 
know my own limitations. Of course,” he added resignedly, cocking 
an eye at Roger, ‘‘if you can use a comic Ariel, old man ” 
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‘‘What about Dora?” suggested Mrs. Croome, selecting the 
youngest member automatically, and without much investigation 
of her fitness. 

Dora blushed, and shook her head with passionate decision. “I 
don’t think Roger would have me. And anyhow, I’d rather not.” 
She didn’t go into details, but she did cast one swift, furtive look 
downward at her own generous and developing person, and 
fVances, at least, knew what she was thinking. Ariel with puppy 
fat! Ariel so clearly sexed, and so surprisingly! No, Dora had the 
right feeling in the matter. Of course, audiences are not as logical 
as all that, but it was the kind of point which might upset all the 
conviction of the production. 

“I don’t really like to suggest going outside for an Ariel,” said 
Roger humbly, “but I’ve thought about this, and what I had in 
mind would be a boy — dead in earnest, with a good voice, and able 
to sing. Bill’s lot are all naturals, if we wanted a real boy, but this 
one has got to be something a bit out of that line — anyhow, he 
isn’t a natural, he’s a supernatural. If you folks would agree to it, 
I should like to ask Timmie Gaskell’s mother if he can join us, at 
least for this one production. I don’t w^ant to encourage him to 
think he’s a child prodigy, or anything — it won’t make any 
(lifierence to her, she already knows ho is! — but he really is good, 
and the songs would be monev for jam to him. But if you say no, 
O.Kit’sno!” 

They did not say no; there seemed to them nothing against 
shanghal-ing new members wherever they could find them, and the 
part was so clearly a special case that no one’s feelings could be 
hurt by the importation (.^f a newcomer, Timmie Gaskoll was the 
treble soloist of the church choir, and at his practised best now in 
his thirteenth year; a good-looking child with a bright, impassive 
face and a slender and elegant shape which, when they came to 
think of it, might have been made for Ariel. True, he had been 
taught to tune his voice in singing to an angelic quality which was 
not, in this case, quite the idea. Unearthly Ariel might be, but 
heavenly he must not be. Anyone who knows choirboys, however, 
knows that they are not yet angels, and no doubt the other half of 
Timmie’s nature could be brought to the surface with some 
imaginative guidance. 

“He’s used to playing rather precocious parts,” said Frances, 
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Bumming up for them all, “and, as you say, he really is good. Yes, 
let’s get him. Put him down, Sam!” 

Sam complied placidly. It was aU one to him who played Ariel. 
He didn’t pretend to understand the niceties of production, he was 
simply there to do as he was told. He filled in the list according to 
their voluble instructions, waiting whenever a suggestion was 
contested, his pencil poised for the moment when the argument 
worked itself out amicably to one agreed name. Their voices 
became steadily louder and more hilarious, something of the 
excitement of rehearsals already possessing them. 

The librarian, who had a presence, undertook Alonso, King of 
Naples. Jack Tansley began thoughtfully to practise an expression 
of cynical villainy, in readiness for the king’s brother Sebastian, 
wliile the schoolmaster retired within himself, looking pleased as a 
child who has collared top place in a test, to nurse his mind into 
understanding of the other villain, Prospero’s brother Antonio. 
Brian proposed Hugh Evans for Ferdinand, Prince of Naples, 
which surprised Hugh, but met with the approval of everyone else. 
Who could speak romantic verse better, or look the part more 
thoroughly, with that deeply-moulded, passionate Welsh face of 
liis, and those naturally expressive and unselfoonscious gestures? 
The good old lord Gonzalo was a natural for Sam's withered little 
chief. Cyril announced his owm claim to Trinculo, the clown and 
butt among the comics, and Brian pounced as avidly upon 
Stephano. They offered to surrender both if anyone else should be 
pining to play them, and if the company should think others better 
qualified to handle the parts; but they were manifestly delighted 
when no one had the heart to take their sugar-plums from them. 
They wTiggled together in a comer of t he tarpaulin, and went into a 
huddle about business, perforated with frequent giggles. Who 
w^ould have expected such an alhance, a month ago? The poles 
could not have seemed more irrevocably separate than these two, 
yet scratch them both, and there wiis a dual eruption of low 
comedy, unexpected from either, native to both. Off the stage it 
might not unite them for long, against all the stresses of their 
training, but here it drew them together irresistibly. 

As for the sailors, Mr. Burt was as inevitable a choice for the 
captain as Sam was for the boatswain, wrhile all the remaining 
males, Bill, Robiju, the youngest railwayman, the spare miner, were 
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drafted in as members of the crew. Mrs. Croome’s brother and the 
other miner were to be the surviving lords of Alonso's court. 

That left the female parts to be allotted, a much more dangerous 
business, especially as there was only one of any moment. That 
might be considered, by a simple Roger, an additional recom- 
mendation, since their feminine membership was so small, and 
depleted now by the defection of the two teachers, who had dis- 
covered a pressing engagement with an advanced French class on 
Tuesday e\'enings. Frances had not missed the implication of that 
message, if Roger liad. And now here w'as Miranda, and Miranda 
could be dynamite, even w hen disputed among only half a dozen 
women. Frances had not counted herself among the half-dozen, 
because she w^as hurriedly starting a separate list of those who 
could safely be disappointed, and her own name had to be the first 
on the list. So far her good nature carried her, and then she halted. 
Surrendering her own claims on such discreet grounds was all very 
well, but what really mattered w'as that the thing should be done 
right, and out of that half-dozen the best, the most beautiful and 
touching and credible Miranda should be selected. She looked 
round them all, and they wwe gazing innocently at Sam, betraying 
nothing, looking sunny and interested and alert, without any claws 
extended. 

Somebody liad to take the plunge, and if she was putting herself 
out of the running she had some right to speak up on behalf of the 
truth. For wdicii she looked at them there was really only one 
person in it. 

“I suggest,’' she said, ‘‘that Jane plays Miranda.” 

Dora said mildly but instantly: ‘ Hear, hear!” Mrs. Bm't said; 
“I quite agree!” Miss Parrott looked benevolent, but said nothing, 
because she did not feel directly involved, regarding herself as 
rather a technical adviser upon costume than a potential actress; 
and the young shop-assistant also remained silent, being still 
inclined to shyness, though as Jane’s only serious rival in looks she 
had as good a right as anyone present to demur if she wanted to. 
Mrs. Croome waited a moment, frowning prettily and thoughtfully, 
with a small, tentative smile suddenly stiffened on her lips. Then 
she said in bright, considering tones; ‘‘Miranda is another of those 
very young Shakespeare heroines, isn’t she? Very much the ingenue. 
Other things being equal, I should say youth ought to carry it.” 
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Mrs. Croome was several years younger than Jane. But there 
was always Dora, bless her, dauntingly honest and expecting 
honesty from everyone else in the same measure, and depressingly 
used to having her age thrown in her teeth. Hadn’t Mrs. Croome 
thrown it already once this evening? “Oh, count me out!” said 
Dora very firmly. “I may be sixteen, but I know' as well as any- 
one I haven’t the figure for the job. No, I’m for Jane every 
time, thanks all the same. She really looks the part. We]!, look at 
her!” 

Everyone obeyed automatically. There sat Jane, with her feet 
tucked up under her on the stage, staring back at them all blanldy 
with her wide and wide-set eyes, and her stare had that plaintive 
quality of absolute receptive surprise, before pleasure or displeasure 
can find its way in. Her full, soft mouth quivered and curved. She 
said blankly: “Me? But I haven’t had any experience at all. It 
wouldn’t even be safe.” 

They shouted her down, loudest those who also liad no ex- 
perience, and did not wish to give any validity to such an excuse 
for narrow ing the selection. “If you’re going to stand us up,” said 
Cyi-il severely, “say so! But don't pretend it’s out of sheer 
public-spiritedness. We know what we want, leave that to us. All 
you have to decide is whether you want it or not.” 

Of course she wanted it, A w'arm and vivid flush spread over her 
face, and the consciousness of it parted her lips in a tender and 
guilty smile. She looked suddenly a vulnerable seventeen, there 
were astonished tears in her eyes. She liad kept so much of herself 
back from tliis common flood, hard in reserve against Roger’s 
retreat and failure, that she had been quite unprepared for their 
collective illusion that she w’as in it wdth them, up to the neck. She 
had never even thought of taking a part, she liad no right to it. 
She had given to the entei-prise notliing of herself except her pride, 
how could she possibly accoj)t Miranda now'? It Avould be dis- 
honest — like accepting the first prize in a raffle, on a ticket she’d 
picked up in the street. But the indignant, resigned leap of her 
heart leftdicr in no doubt about whether she wanted it. 

She looked at Francos, only to be met with an unhelpful frown 
and a slight shake of the head. She looked round them all, and in a 
desperate effort to re-establish her own self-respect she said rapidly: 
“It isn’t that I don’t want it — but I want it to be done as well as 
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possible, we all do. Couldn’t we vote on it? That would be the 
fairest way.” 

No one was very enthusiastic, they all thought it rather un- 
necessary; but they agreed resignedly, tore up bits of paper, and 
scribbled their votes quickly against the nearest solid surface. The 
result, totted up by Major Thurston as the collected bits were 
handed in, was announced w’ith oommendable discretion as a 
simple wm for Jane. Actually Jane had all the votes, except one for 
the little shop-assistant, which was Jane's own contribution, two 
for Frances from unquericd sources, and one for Mrs. Croome, 
which was undoubtedly Mrs. Croome’s; but Major Thurston was far 
too old a hand at the small suppressions of civilised life to make 
public such wincing details. Jane said meekly that she would do 
her best; and Sam wTote her dowm, and went on to the goddesses 
and immortals. 

And now she was fairly in it. She felt ashamed and proud, and 
very frightened because she could never again take refuge in hoi- 
own aloofness from w^hatever discomforts and trials might come. It 
wasn’t only on Roger’s account, and for the sake of their shared 
reputation, that she must guard and assist tliis precarious enter- 
prise now. She was taken in her own snare. She was confused to 
find that she was glad of it; and the reflection made her look at 
Roger, with sudden warmer understanding of something at least in 
him to which she had never before done justice. He, for some 
reason, was looking as pointedly at her, and their eyes met. He 
looked pink and pleased, and even rather foolishly proud. Good 
lord, he was proud on her account* They were in it now, sink or 
swim, they might just as wtU take hands over it. 

“I think Mrs. Croome should be Iris,” said Frances, generously 
offering her the next largest sxieaking part; but she had a pre- 
monition, even as she said it, that it would not be accepted. 

‘T'm not quite sure,” said Mrs. Croome, with a mechanical and 
proficient smile, “how I shall be fixed for the few weeks round 
Christmas. Could I just agree to be one of the nymphs, imtil I see 
what’s going to happen? Then it wouldn’t matter so much, if 1 had 
to back out.” 

They agreed far too readily; that probably settled the issue once 
for all, though indeed they supposed themselves to be merely 
falling in with her wishes, and had no intention of displajdng any 
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eagerness to dispense with her services. Frances saw the iron sink 
in, but there was nothing she could do about it. Men so universally 
make the mistake of supposing that what is said is what is meant. 
Sam wrote down Dora for Iris, Mrs. Burt for Ceres, and the little 
shop-assistant for Juno, and gravely recorded that Frances, Mrs. 
Croome and Miss Parrott had to supply the nymphs between them, 
without having the slightest inkling that he had already reduced 
the three to two. But the women knew. It was suddenly in the air, 
a sensation of discomfort like that set up by a cold and prickly wind. 
It was in every slight and careful movement even of the skirts of 
Mrs. Croome’s squirrel coat as she slipped from the edge of the 
stage, and faced them with her slightly fixed, slightly over- 
sweetened smile. 

‘ If there isn’t anything else very urgent tonight, I think I ought 
to go. I have to make a call on the way home. Will you excuse 
me?” She looked roimd imperatively for her brother, -who was an 
amiable young man, and probably without a suspicion that there 
was anything out of the ordinary in a departure no more capricious 
than usual. “Can I drop you off, Dick?” 

She pulled on her gloves with stealthy, deliberate motions, she 
collected him urgently with a lifted brow, and she went out at the 
little door with banners stiffly flying, but without deceiving the 
women for a moment. They followed her going with wary, regretful 
eyes, and yet with a small glow of satisfied drama somewhere 
beliind the regret, a- hint of the cat tasting cream. The crisp report 
of the door closing after the double departure, even though she had 
smiled, even tliough she had said “Good-night!”, was plainly the 
end of Mrs. Croome. 

When she was gone, there was a short and profound silence, in 
wliich the wind of uneasiness blew through the room so coldly that 
even the men felt it. 

“I suppose you know,” said Frances soberly, “that we shan’t see 
her again?” 

Brought uj> so roughly against the unforuseen difficulties of 
human adjustment, which had escaped his notice until this minute, 
Roger would have liked to deny that he knew anytliing of the kind, 
but what was the use? 

Staring miserably at the closed door, he asked: “What did we 
do wrong? What was it she 
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“She wanted Miranda — couldn’t you see?” 

“But she stuck it all through the messiest part. She seemed as 
keen as anyone. How could we guess that was all she was doing it 
for? And if she felt as bad as all that about it,” said Roger, tugging 
his unkempt hair into stooks, “why couldn’t she say so straight 
out?” 

“Let it alone,” advised Jack Tansley. “It would have happened 
sooner or later, if that’s the way she was thinking. Even if you’d 
seen it coming, there was nothing you could do about it. We voted 
— what could be fairer than that?” 

“I know, but I didn’t realise it was going to liit her like 

that. If we’d had the sense to guess, maybe we could have arranged 

things better What about her brother? You don’t think he’ll 

walk out on us, too?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. He’s an easy-going sort of chap, he won’t 
just do what she tells him — after all, she’s his sister, not his wife. 
Don’t worry too much about it,” said Jack, “you can’t help it that 
people are made the way they are.” 

“She could have had the wretched part,” said Jane unhappily, 
“if only I’d realised that was what she wanted. I do want it — who 
wouldn’t? — but not that much! And now I suppose she’ll go round 
telling people I got the part because I’m Roger’s wife. Oh, I do 
wish it hadn’t happened!” 

But it had happened, and nothing could call it back. Nor 
would the situation have been bettered if they had realised the 
danger in time, and given her what she wanted and expected of 
them. The whole shape of their venture would thereupon have 
been changed, its emphases distorted, because she would have won 
a point not against Jane, but against the whole company, and the 
whole idea that held them together. No, it was better to let her go, 
they told one another firmlj’’ and truthfully, separating outside the 
door of their theatre in the rainy night, and making their several 
ways homo. 

Roger and Jane walked side by side in silence, her hand small 
and cold in his arm. For the fost time for nearly two years, 
and more clearly and tenderly than then, she felt in her own flesh 
how he was hurt, how he was bewildered. But he said nothing; and 
she, suffocated with an incredible shyness, did not know what to 
say. 
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( 2 ) 

Mrs. Gaskell was a decorous young widow with a small but 
expensive hair-dressing business in Chmch Street, enough money to 
think herself a out above most young women of comparable age and 
education in Letchford and, outside the strict limitations of her 
little world of flat and salon, very little in the way of a mind at all. 
She had never had much occasion to need one on any wider scale, 
but even if she had, developing one would have been by ho means 
easy for her. Certain notions had been instilled into her in the 
piocess of upbringing, and they had served her very well, so that 
she had never troubled to change any of them, and was only 
distantly disturbed, from time to time, by suspicions that neverthe- 
less other ideas did exist. They touched her only with occasional 
incredulous tremors of superstitious fear, like tales of witchcraft, 
never seriously believed but reminders of the void. They were 
automatically bad. 

Mrs. Gaskell did not know very much, but what she knew she 
knew once for all. Included were certain fundamental truths, as 
that an education for which you pay high fees is obviously better 
than one wliich you get for nothing; that the Conservatives are 
right; that in larger matters, which overflow the limits of country, 
Britain is right; that the British Empire is something God gave to 
the British for being righter than other countries, and the pickings, 
such as the highest standard of living, something He gave to the 
white peoples for being righter than other peoples. She also 
considered that these privileges entailed great responsibilities in 
honesty and virtue, which in her personal life she constantly and 
endearingly discharged; and, arguing from the particular to the 
general, she assumed that everyone who considered himself thus 
privileged conducted himself thus honourably. 

Other complexities witliin the whiteness of colour and the 
rightness of nationality, w’hich might have distracted a more 
complex person, were perfectly comprehended within Mrs. Gaskell’s 
serenely sijnple world, as manifest contradictions give no trouble to 
children. There were, even in the same town, nice people and 
rough jieople, and the order of society sanctioned by the God who 
had been so thoughtful towards Britain also took account of this 
fact. If one belonged to the nice people, one ow^ed it to social 
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deodncy to let one's child associate only with the nice children. 
Whether one could afford it or not, one’s boy must go to the best 
school; having only one divining-rod by which to find the best, she 
had always played for safety, at each successive stage, by sending 
Timmie to the most expensive. 

Like his mother before him, he had gone to a singularly precious 
and clueless kindergarten at the age of four, moved to a mediocre 
private school with modern ideas at the age of seven, and to the 
grammar school at eleven; and considering this history, it was an 
imposing testimonial to the respectable quality of his brains that he 
was able to qualify for the grammar school at all. Even so, he 
entered under a strong handicap, and with a lot of way to make up, 
and proved his native intelligence by making it up hand over fist 
during his first year, so that by the third terminal examination he 
had come out top of his form. This also had a bearing on his 
continuing development, quite apart from the achievement; for little 
ill will be believed of. and that little cfisily forgiven to, the bright 
boy who reflects the shiny glow of credit upon ids teachers. Other- 
wise his wings might have been clipped long before he was fourteen. 

So there he was, Timmie Gaskell, the apple of his mother’s eye, 
the object of her doting adoration, the most immaculately nice of 
all nice children. She had pinched and denied herself more than 
anyone suspected to pay for all that perfection, but she had it, and 
it was worth every penny. He was good-looking, beautifully^ made, 
alert, bright, and among those he understood, the only people he 
had ever been given the opportunity of understanding, socially 
accomplished. No one could carry on a more charming con- 
versation with the vicar’s wife when she called, or be kinder to 
animals, or sing more angelically in the choir, or s])eak the King’s 
English with more sensitive j)recision. 

In addition, no one could get liis own way with his mother with 
more absolute and cold-blooded egotism. When he wanted any- 
thing he had only to ask for it, and, whether she could afford it or 
not, she w'ould somehow get it for him. The whole fabric of his 
world, from his first consciousness of it, had apparently existed 
only for his express uses, he could do as he liked with it, and no 
sanctions would ever be employed against him. The expensive 
kindergarten had been able to indulge the meddlesome tendencies 
of its small clients with ease, charging the results indirectly to their 
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mothers, rather than taking the trouble to suggest any particular 
rules of handling, of sharing, or of communal conduct. The safe 
way to get an articulate pupil removed was to award him even a 
sharp word, much less a slap; and Timmie Gaskell had been 
articulate at a very early age indeed, and perfectly capable of 
reporting any conduct which displeased him. At the private 
school ‘Do what thou wilt’ had been the whole of the law, and his 
teachers had abstained on principle from courses which in any case 
they would have avoided from policy if the principle 'had not 
prohibited them. And finally, at the grammar school he had been 
so occupied and interested in catching up with his fellows, and had 
acquired so much merit in the process, that his gratified tutors had 
so far been diverted from noticing his other proclivities. He still 
had all of his nine charmed lives left him; and he still had a very big 
shock indeed coming to him. The wonder was that it had been so 
long delayed. ^ 

Mrs. Gaskell was as responsive to praise of her phenomenon as a 
cat is to stroking, and Roger, wlien acting as representative of the 
whole working-party, was punctilious in observing the forms, even 
if he could not gush. She considered him a pleasant and perceptive 
young man, for had he not come to invite Timmie to take a very 
important part in a very ambitious production? Moreover, he was 
a bank clerk, which is a respectable and solid occupation, if not a 
distinguished one; and he mentioned (with a guile which, to tell the 
truth, was not native to him, but had been inculcated against the 
grain by his wife) such reassu • ing names as Thurston and Goddard- 
Smith, which gave a sort of civic cachet to the group for wliich he 
was speaking. Mrs. Gaskell purred, and went to call her kitten. 

Timmie came in blithely, flushc^d from some triumphant 
shopping, with a bundle of fireworks under his arm. There was still 
nearly four weeks to run out before Guy Fawkes’ Day, but one had 
to buy early or make do with sparklers and such small fry. He 
tipped his purchases out upon the ^able, serenely tilted one cheek 
towards his mother for the inevitable kiss, and said: “Good 
evening!” to Roger nith great politeijch^’-, but no interest whatso- 
ever. 

“Mr. Stowe has come to ask you to do something, darling,” said 
Mrs. Gaskell, encircling her son with one arm, an attention to which 
he adjusted his body indifferently, 'svithout encouragement or 
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response, “Something very exciting!” She pressed her cheek against 
his, and her fluffy blonde hair tickled his forehead, and made him 
turn his head a little away from her, with no more forbearance than 
if he had been avoiding the brushings of a fly’s vangs. His bright, 
blue-grey eyes, assured almost to arrogance, examined Roger thus 
sideways, and summed up the probabilities rapidly. People some- 
times asked liim to sing at concerts, also occasionally to recite. He 
liked these attentions; they cost him nothing in effort, since he 
could go through a dozen or more items without turning a hair, and 
there was always sometliing nice about being the centre of ad- 
miration and wonder, not to mention the refreshments which were 
usually forthcoming afterwards. But somehow Roger did not look 
to him like the secretary of any church or chapel social committee, 
or the spokesman for any society known to him. A little, smoky 
smoulder shov'od in the depths of his eyes, a little secret speculation 
of greedy pleasure. “No, really? What is it?” 

“Tell him, IVIr. Stowe!” said Mrs. Gaskcll fondly, her pretty, 
silly face soft to formlessness with adoring him. 

Roger looked him over as he detailed what was required of him. 
At first he'd seemed so thoroughly blase about unexpected 
visitors, and so thoroughly normal about fireworks, that it was 
almost reasonable to suppose the ardour of his periodic longings for 
the wings of a dove, or the pathos of his weeping by the w^aters of 
Babylon, to be a freakish trick played by nature on an otherwise 
ordinary boy; but as he picked up the line of Roger’s thought Ins 
face flamed into lively joy, and his eyes began to dance. He slid 
out of liis mother’s arm, and came a step forward to escape her 
roach, and the very suddenness and subtlety w ith wdiich he moved, 
light and silent, were already playing at being Ariel. His Sunday 
dramatic performances were no fluke, the child was an actor in the 
making. 

He had the looks for the part, too. Not very big for his age, but 
beautifully proportioned, with long legs and deft hands and feet, 
and every inch of him under neat control. He w^as one of those nice, 
clean little boys to whom dirt will not adhere, but not the usual 
pink-and- white kind; his complexion w^as a pleasant dark ivory, and 
his hair a very deep, reddish broAvn, and a perfectly adult assurance 
in his manner and expression had shut the door once for all against 
any survival of the peculiarly helpless and touching candour proper 
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to clean little boys. It wasn’t going to be any strain to this Ariel to 
look intensely intelligent and a risky being to keep in captivity. 

“There, darling!” said the doting mother, glowing in Ws re- 
flected glory, “isn’t that thrilling? And of course, you can do it 
beautifully!” 

“On my head!” agreed Timmie with ardour, “Why, I know 
quite a lot of it already, we did it at school last term. All the 
fellows'll go wild when they know! They make out they think it’s 
all frightfully sissy,” he explained scornfully, “but they’d g;ive their 
ears to be asked to do it on the stage. I can, can’t I, Mummy? 
You won’t cut up rough, w ill you, even if w-c have to stay rather 
late at rehearsals sometimes?” 

“We’ll try not to keep you too late,” said Roger, stopping up 
even the smallest holes as soon as they showed. 

“I’m sure you will! Yes, darling, of course you can take the 
part. You know how much T love w^atching yon d^^velop your 
talents. You’ll do your best, w'on’t you, Timmie^ I shall be so 
proud of you.” 

She began to tell Roger what a sensitive and gifted child her 
son w'as, and how he got it from his father’s side of the family, 
in the annals of wliicli w ere recorded a grandfather w ho had once 
wT'itten a book on the ethics of salesmanship, and an uncle who 
used to publish little poems in the News before the war — aberrations 
which had, of course, been mere minor omens preceding the 
prodigy. Meantime, the prodigy himself stood deaf to his praises, 
chewing a knuckle and stafily planning an Ariel wdiich should 
never be forgotten in Letchford. 

Everything, in fact, thought Roger as he walked home, in the 
twilight which seemed to be the only colouring of his outdoor life 
during autumn, everytliing was panning out cxacitly as desired. 
The boy liad it, w^hatever it w^as, the mother was w^ell-disposed, 
what could bo wrong with it? 

But as soon as he touched the human element, now^ he felt 
depressed and uneasy. His confidence had been sadly shaken, 
just whei\ he could not afford it, Th^'r * w^as nothing to be done 
about it but go right ahead with his plans, with all his w'eight, 
with all his heart, but it w^as no use pretending that the sweet 
taste had not acquired a sharp after-bite of sourness. Scrubbing 
paint and manipulating converted shelves into a stage w^as 
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simple enough; but people turned in your hand, people would 
not be manipulated. 


( 3 ) 

Timmie came to his first rehearsal five minutes ahead of time, 
clutching a school copy of The Terrij^st, and looking angelic; ho sat 
studying the text intently while lioger struggled to get some 
cohesion into the opening scene, which was not easy without effects. 
It was the first reading, used primarily to experiment with position- 
ing and speed. J^veryone carried the book, with a finger cfirefully 
inserted to keep the place. The confused bits of action, the agitated 
entrances and exits aboard the king’s ship, hardly hung together or 
made any sense bereft of thunder and lightning, the creaking of 
yards and groaning of strained tackle, the rending of fallmg mast 
and the howling of the sea, all of which Bill and his satellites had 
positively guaranteed to siij)ply within a week or two, and for 
which they were already assembling a varied and ingenious 
collection of materials. But, complete or not, this motley scene on 
the stage presented to Roger’s possessive eye 'a ship at sea; a 
tempestuous noise of thunder and lightning heard*. 

He moved his pawns furiously from one spot to another, he 
grouped them, ho adjusted their speed of movement or delivery 
with a loud, demanding voice, and then he called do\^Ti Jack 
Tansley from the stage to confcT over the general picture, making 
allowance due for the blanlc which represented liimself. 

‘‘Look! The curtains not fully drawn back — just a lantern on 
stage, and Bill up top with one very strong bulb and a reflector, 
supplying the lightnings — those two tarpaulins draj)od for nasty 

sagging clouds behind Like that! With an almost dark stages, 

and a few hints of pliosplioresceiit paint, and the kids making hell’s 
own din. Then here, just offstage, the entrance to the companion- 
way, Can you rig me a scrap of scenery to show just the comer of 
the rail, where the king comes stmggling up? And upstage here 
beyond it, the mast, with ropes running off into both wings, so that 
it can be rocked about. Maybe the rail behind — it’ll only show in 
the flashes of lightning, and that’s all we need. What d’you 
think?” 

“Fine! I f(‘ol sea-sick already,” said Jack, and went off to get his 
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sketch-book and note the thing down at once. He achieved a short- 
hand note of the scene in rather under one minute. “Like that? 
Major, can you find us a young tree? Nobody’s likely to have a 
telegraph pole, I doubt.” 

“Now, listen!” yelled R<)ger, collecting everybody’s attention 
with an imperative clutch of his large hand in the air. “This scene 
has got to go off with an almighty crash exactly as the curtain 
parts. We’ll use the stormiest storm-record we can think of as an 
overture, and gradually Avork up the volume to the right point, 
then — curtain! Thunder, lightning, the lot! Then a rapid but only 
slight diminuendo to the first men and the first shouts. It only 
matters that they should be audible, it doesn’t matter if a few of 
the general, guessable words get lost. But a scene that’s just chaos 
throughout only confuses people, and notliing’s more boring than 
being confused about something that ought to make sense. So the 
noise has got to retire into the background w’hen the* really im- 
portant bits of text come along. It won’t ever slop, but we’ll cut it 
down to just the wind Availing, during the first exchanges between 
the sailors and the court gang, then another crescendo when the 
lords push off below and the bo’sun starts shouting. And tliero we 
can let ’em have it without hurrying it. Hc‘s a man on duty, 
yelling to the sailors against the racket, he’ll see to it he makes 
himself heard, so the audience will get him, to(\ 

“If the time is all bloody rush, it’ll be just a pandemonium — 
the sea’s got x3lonty of time, AA^e can make the next diminuendo a 
nice gradual business, a re<i,i Avork of art. That comes Avheii 
Sebastian and tlie others venture up on deck again. All the row can 
fade doAvn into just the AA'ind and rumk lings of thunder while they 
fall foul of the bo’sun again, and th-eri al' hell breaks loose wlirn they 
begin to yell that they’re sinking. There’ll be a slight lull again, but 
only slight, right at the end, for Gonzalo’s little piece. You’ll 
notice he’s the only one of the court bunch Avho's got the guts to 
make a joke at this crisis. After he's olf, the lighl goes off suddenly, 
and AA^e rush the curtains across and the scenery on, while the storm 
noises and our old record play them«C‘l\'es out — right doAAii to 
nothing. And Ave’ve got to get all our scene-shifting over before the 
music gets too Ioaa’ to cover it. 

“Finally we tune uj) again, a bit, and let loose some distant rolls 
of thunder, and lAhen Ave’vo got a reasonable row going again — 
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lights, curtain, Frospero’s cell, and Miranda hanging on his arm in 
full speech, telling him to stop the storm. There,” he said 
triumphantly, sweeping back his bird’s-nest of hair from a per- 
spiring forehead, ^"that^s how I want that transition made. Now 
take the scene again!” 

They took it again, and yet again, and once again after that, 
until Roger had an accumulation iif little graphs on a sheet tom 
from the sketch-book, expressing his scene in music and sound 
and movement, with scrawled notes on lighting and props, all of 
which he had made one-handed, and with perhaps half an eye 
on the paper. He was hardening in front of their eyes into a new 
creature. His transfixing yell when he wanted to interrupt the 
action, though as impersonal as the wind, did not intend to be 
disregarded. 

“All right!” he said at last. “We shall get it, I can feel it coming. 
Now if we can put over this first scene with a real bang, and have 
’em on the edge of the seat, and then make the cut to the island 
without any feeling of a dislocation — that’s where the music and 
the wind and sea noises are going to help us — then I make bold to 
say we’ve got ’em! If we can’t prevent it from falling to pieces from 
then on, we don’t deserve a theatre! Look, have this first scene 
word-perfect by Thursday, will you? Then we can do some speeding 
up and cross-cutting, and get a better idea of it. Robin!” 

Robin almost jumped to attention at the summons. 

“Find us the best not-immediately-identifiable storm record 
you’ve got in your collection, and bring the record-player on 
Thursday, will you? I was thinking of the storm in the Pastoral 
Symphony, but you may know a better. Or the one from ‘The 
Trojans’, perhaps! We don’t want any ‘William Tell’ or ‘Flying 
Dutchman’ stuff — the back rows would be whistling it. See what 
you can find. Bill!” 

“Yessir!” said Bill amiably, from round the butt of a dis- 
integrating cigarette. 

“Can you make that old speaker work for Tliursclay?” 

“I’ve got a better,” said Bill proudly. “Got it off of a bloke I 
done a little job for a-Saturday. It’s a beaut! Yo* produce the 
player end, I’ll mek it work inside an hour.” 

“Oh, fine! What about this reflector for the lightning?” 

“I know where I can beg a nice bit o’ clu:ome from back of a 



’lectric fire. Be surprised what’s lyin’ around people’s junk-yards. 
Our Bill’s keepin' ’is eyes skinned for a nice big thunder-sheet,” he 
explained on behalf of his first-bom, who stood by, thoughtfully 
silent as usual, absorbing everything with his fine, grave gaze. 

’E’s proper ’andy on the drums, though, too, an’ I like a bit o’ 
bass in my thunder, meself. None o’ this timay stuff! But I don’t 
guarantee the ’ole bag o’ tricks be Thursday, mind!” 

“Thanks, we’ll bo glad to settle for the music, with only two 
days notice. O.K.l” said Boger briskly. “Prospero’s cell! Jack, 
let’s have your idea of the lay-out, it’s got to be good, it’s used so 
much. All right, Major — Jane! I know it says ‘enter’, but let’s have 
you on and speaking when the curtain parts, instead. That means a 
good firm attack, Jane, you’ll be shouting against the music, and 
the curtains, so overdo it rather than under.” 

Now that it came to the point, Jane was nervous. It was 
ridiculous, but she could not help it. It wasn’t the fact •that all the 
others were watching, it was simply Roger, perching on a trestle 
with his hands knotted in his hair, and his loud voice ordering 
every one about, and his eyes like two pieces of flint. He looked at 
her as if he didn’t know her, even when ho called her by her name, 
and the experience disconcerted her s(; much that she did every- 
thing wrong. 

First she began too gently, in spite of his instructions, making 
the suggestion of allaying the storm so wiimingly in Prospero's ear 
that she might have been trying to coax him out of the price of a 
new hat. Then Roger bellow od liis absolute dissatisfaction, and 
ordered her over the ground again; and back she w^ent and attacked 
the opening too shrilly, like a case of acipient hysteria, and this 
time she stopped herself because it soun^ ’od so wrong. The duologue 
botw^een Prospero and Miranda, long enough in all conscience 
however well played, and rounded with a most abrupt and un- 
ceremonious sleep, begiwi to seem endless to Jane, the way she and 
Major Thurston played it. 

It began to seem pretty long to Timmie Gaskeli, too. While 
they went pver lino after line, halting to i rrect a gesture, trying to 
introduce some movement into a long and static exposition, Timmie 
put down his book and slipped away upstairs in the direction of 
the intriguing small sounds Bill was making, up in the centre 
room. 
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It was nice up there. There was all kinds of delectable stuff lying 
about, bulbs and flex and switches and assorted tools, of which the 
use was not clearly apparent to a novice like Timmie. Bill was 
clipping flex along the wall, young Bill was assembling a reflector, 
and Stan was fetching and carrying busily for both. The hole in the 
floor was now a neat square trap, carefully strengthened round the 
edges to avoid a repetition of Cyrirs accident, and with a cover of 
wooden boards for the times when it was not in use. 

Timmie said: '‘Hullo!’' in a confident and rather patronising 
tone, and was rather piqued to find the response to his presence so 
casual. Ho looked the boys over with wary, inimical eyes, because 
they belonged to the alien species; they had patched and thread- 
bare clothes, they did not finish their words properly, even their 
short, perfunctory haircuts labelled them beyond mistake. The 
older one had blunt finger-ends and red knuckles, the younger one 
said ‘you vas’. Timmie was quite sure that anything they could 
do, he could do v^ery much better. 

Their father was also unmistakably a rough type; his fiiigers 
wwo dark russet-brown with cigarette stains, and he wheezed like a 
leaky harmonium, and had nevertheless a great, cavernous voice in 
speaking. When he wanted the pliers, and they were just out of his 
reach, he asked Timmie to hand them, (jailing liim ‘son’ in a very 
offensive way, and telling him rallyingly' to get a move on when ho 
did not immediately interpret the instruction as referring to him. 
He handed the pliers as re(][uested, but he was not pleased, and he 
did not get a move on. 

/However, he lingered, fru* these activities w'Cire new to him, and 
^ were the tools, the fascination of which he readily saw. Very 
,i30on ho was rummaging curiously among the things scattered on 
/' the floor, and w^hen those palled, he began to explore Bill’s tool- 
bag, from which they had come, and which lay’' open in the corner, 
revealing a rich store of unknown wonders. No one, not oven yroung 
Bill, was allowed to take liberties with his hither’s tool-bag, but as 
this young chap was new and very raw, no one pounced on him. 
The most Bill said, when liis slide-rule ivas tumbled out upon the 
floor with a crisp and shocking noise, was a mild: “Eh, go easy with 
that, it won’t stand rough stuff.” 

“I wasn’t being rough,” said Timmie, stiffening at the suggestion 
of criticism. “It slipped.” 
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Young Bill, for all his solidity, knew the feeling. He said kindly 
and placatingly: “You have to be extra careful with these things, 
they’re easy broke.” 

“I daresay I know how to handle them quite as well as you do,” 
said Timmie loftily. But the check had spoiled the fine e^lge of his 
pleasure, and he stuck his nose into the air and left them, stalking 
away into the next room to investigate the collection of odd 
materials which Miss Parrott had put together in reserve for future 
costumes. There was no one in there to cramp his style. He 
examined the booty at leisure, trying on whatever he fancied; and 
it could not be claimed that he folded everytlxing up exactly as he 
had found it, though he did make an attempt at it. 

When this amusement was exhausted, his mind turned back with 
dissatisfaction to the business of electric lighting. He began to 
realise that he had lived with electrical equipment all his life, and 
still did not even know ho\\' to put in a bulb. He had never felt the 
slightest temptation to ex])erimcnt with it until he saw young Bill 
doing as much, but still he was (juite confident that he could make 
the better job of it if he once set his mind to it. He stood on a chair 
I/O have a look at the light socket, and see how the bulb fitted into 
it, since there was no one to witness this virtual confession of total 
ignorance. The chair was a slightly rocky one which Miss Parrott 
had brought from home, safe enough providcKi one was foro- 
v^irnod of its eccentricities; but Timmie was not prepared for the 
abrupt lurch it made when he J^hifted his weight, and he clutched at 
the light to save himself froi.i failing, and sent it swinging in a 
sickening, wobbly arc. The bulb flashed, and went out. nor would 
it come on again when he felt his across to the switch, and 
twiddled it ho])efully up and down. 

All things considered, Timmie felt it wisest to close the door 
upon the dark little room, take himself well away from it, and 
forget that he had ever entered it. So ho went batik demurely to the 
stage, and sat out the end of Jane's scene w ith eyemplary patience 
and attention. 

“That’ll.be is nibs," said Bill, w^hen y ;ng Bill reported to him 
that the bulb in tiie next room had given u}) the ghost. '‘Can’t 
keep ’is fingers out o' an>d.hin’, seemin’ly. Ah, well, ’e's new to tins 
lot, and maybe a bit above 'imself yet. Tek no notice, ’e’ll shake 
down just now.” 
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‘'Got a spare?” asked young Bill practically. “She wants to sort 
out some stuff in there.” 

But there was no spare bulb on the premises, so Miss Parrott’s 
labours were severely handicapped for that evening, since a 
borrowed torch merely provided enough light to show that some- 
one’s busy fingers had turned her neat wooden box of stuffs topsy- 
turvy, and made it impossible to find anything she wanted. She 
thought of hauling the box out oii to the gallery, but it was too 
heavy for her alone, and she didn’t like to disturb the busy 
electricians, so finally she gave it up, and went down to watch the 
scene being played below. She was not, however, very pleased 
about it. 

Ariel had made his first entrance with aplomb, instant upon 
Prospero’s call, and hardly consulting the book at all. There was 
no doubt about it, this child was a find. He delivered his 
description of the storm he had carried aboard the king’s ship with 
a malignant glee vrluch put him clean out of the elf class in one 
speech, offered his master reassurances as to the safety of the crew 
with indifference, and extracted a certain dark amusement out of 
the reflection that Ferdinand believed Iximself to be bereaved. 
Neither his master’s purposes nor the tribulations of his master’s 
victims meant anything to this Ariel. He felt a lively delight in his 
oum adept performance, and apart from that nothing, except a hot, 
confined desire for Ids liberty, WTien he flashed out with: 

“ ‘Let me reraeraber thee what thou hast promised. 

Which is not yet performed mo ’ ” 

it was not a plea, but something very like a tlireat; and when 
Prospero called him a ‘malignant tldng’ it had the right ring about 
it. The menacing recital of what he owed to Prospero drew from 
him — it was there in the lines waiting- -only savage monosyllables, 
wrung out against the grain from an unliumaii creature, from 
whom, after all, only a singularly innocent and credulous 
magician would be such a fool as to demand gratituejp, svliich is 
a difficult human attribute, and impossible and irrelevant in a 
fairy. 

This Ariel did his spiriting gently only because he was 
compelled, threshing against the compulsion like a fierce little 
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animal in a cage. By the time he made his second exit they were all 
congratulating themselves on an acquisition; perhaps the only less 
satisfactory thing about Timmie, up to then, was the fact that he 
knew only too well how good he was. It did not affect his per- 
formance while he was actually playing the scene; there was 
something genuine there, which swept Timmie away even from his 
own mind while he was being Ariel; but as soon as the impersonation 
ended he looked round confidently for the applause. '\^y,^indeed, 
should he not? He had been led to expect it, in generous measure. 
Roger picked him up on all lus faults, his occasional over-haste, his 
rushing of Prosperous cues, his sometimes too restless and disturbing 
movements; but told him roundly, and without excitement, exactly 
how good he was. He had a right to hear it. 

It remained to be seen w^hether the other experiment would 
work. Once Caliban’s archaic turns of speech were mastered, Felix 
with his great rich voice knew' how to speak them. The first defiant 
utterance: ‘There’s wood enough within!” rang through the 
theatre from end to end. The first great curse as he entered was 
delivered with an unsubdued fervour which delighted Roger. He 
was sick of Calibans w'ho cringed and mumbled when the lines they 
had to speak flamed and echoed in the mind; but here was one who 
stood well back and cursed directly, articulately and plainly into his 
captor’s face, and when he said finiously: 

“ ‘For I am all tho subjects that you have. 

Which first was mine owm king’ ” 

it seemed to have acquired some unive: uil meaning, as if he spoke 
for three-quarters of the globe. It wasn’t acting. Ho said what w'as 
there for him to say, he went through the natural movements which 
came easily to him, and readily adapted them where Roger required 
it. And if this glimpse was a fair indication of the results, no more 
than this w'ould bo needed to produce the very effect Rcigcr wanted. 
A more self-conscious understanding of what he w'as doing, and it 
might have been done much less well. 

The scene had to be taken rather slowly, and repeated more than 
once, and by the time Ariel w^as required to lead in Ferdinand with 
his songs, Ariel w'as again astray. He was up in the effects room, 
whence Bill had descended to consult Jack Tansley over the sets 
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and the lighting they would require; and when called, he came 
down somewhat hurriedly and looking distinctly ruffled. However, 
he recovered himself readily, and sang his sea-nymph songs, 
unaccompanied, with a distant composure which well suggested an 
eerie calm between the threnodies of a long sea-storm. Indeed, by 
the time they had made a moderately successful transit of the first 
act, and packed up for the evening it was clear that as Ariel he was 
going to be a joy. To one or two members of the company, how- 
ever, it was considerably less certain that he was going to be an 
equal asset as Timmie. 


(4) 

Bill and young Bill went round the comer companionably but 
glumly on their way home, shoulder to shoulder and almost of a 
height. Said young Bill, out of the enfolding darkness, and after 
long thought: 

“Is ’e goin’ to be around all the time?” 

“Looks like it,” said Bill, not pretending to misunderstand. 

“Oh, eck!” 

“An' W'hat’s more,” said Bill with sympathy, “ ’e’s important to 
the show. ’E\s good, an* they need ’im. So watch out you don’t do 
nothin’ rash.'* 

“I didn’t ’it ’im,” said young Bill reassuringly. ‘'But if ’e’s that 
important, you’d better tell the others. Because much of ’is swank, 
an’ our Stan will, for suie!” 

“Oh, ah!” said Bill, noting the warning. “Right, I’ll ’avc a w'ord 
w ith Stan. We’ll ’ave to keep ’em apart, that’s all. What Avas it ’e 
did?” 

“ ’E was in there mucking about with yoiir wiring. ’EM bin 
tryin’ to put a clip in, and got it all crooked, and then ’e couldn’t 
get it out. ’E 'ad luy knife,” said young Bill sadly. “The best 
blade’s broke. When I come in ’e guessed it was mine. ’E saw me 
looking at it, an’ I never said nothin’ for a minute, an’ ’e stuck ’is 
nose in the air, an’ ’e says: ‘Don’t worry!’ ’e says, T’Jl buy you 
another,’ ’e says, ‘a better. My mother’s quite well off,’ ’e says, 
‘she’ll pay for a proper knife for you.’ But I didn’t ’it ’im,” sighed 
young Bill, beginning to sound rather regretful than reassuring, “I 
only said ’e’d got no right messing with other people’s things. I 
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never said it nasty, even. But ’e gets proper ikey, an’ starts sayin’ 
as ’e didn’t know it was mine, or ’e wouldn’t ’ave touched it with a 
barge-pole, an’ ’e ’as apologised, an’ ofiFered to replace it, an’ I 
might ’ave the manners to let it go at that, only ’e supposes it was 
too much to expect of types like me. But I never ’it ’im,” said young 
Bill, now so ashamed of his forbearance that he was in two minds 
about turning back. “I only told ’im T didn’t want no knife from 
’im or ’is mother, an’ if ’e brought one I’d shove it down ’is throat. 
An’ then Mr. Stowe shouted for ’im, an’ ’c lit off down the ‘stairs as 
mad as mad.” 

I thought,” said Bill grimly, ’e was goin’ to be that sort. 
Well, we’ve done it now . There ’e is, and we’ve got to get on wdth 
’im somehow. Listen, my lad, don’t you land off at ’im, not if ’e 
plays all ’ell. ’E’s good, an’ they want ’im, an’ what matters is the 
play. If it’s any comfort to you,” he said, prophesying gloomily, 
”by the time this ’as gone on two or three weeks you won’t be the 
only one who’s dying to fetch ’im a fourpenny ’un. an’ can't — ^not 
be a long way, you won’l !” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

The Tempest in Rehearsal 

( 1 ) 

MR. DOODY liad scuttled in and ou’ of the w icket door weekly 
until the stage was hiiishcd, and w}u'<‘ expressing only the most 
pessimistic views of their <;apacities or their prospects, had seen to 
it tliat they made a good job of this, at leapt. Many times warning 
them that he wasn’t a pliilantbropist, that he had more serious 
w^ork to do, and that w^ood w^as not to be had at any price, he had 
nevertheless found them the means to finish the job, and to make 
two short piov cable stairways of three ^ , s each, by which to reach 
their stage. And wdion all tliis was done, ho began to sidle in upon 
new pretexts, advising upon the rig of the curtains, providing 
light laths to serve as frames for some of the cunningly adapable 
bits of scenery wdiich Jack Tansley w as busy concocting, which, 
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being whipped around into new groupings, would conduct the 
audience into the four quarters of Prosperous island. 

This was enough to keep Mr. Doody lightly involved, but it did 
not satisfy him as their elder statesman. When he heard about the 
scene with the fairy table and the vanishing feast, he seized upon it 
as directly within his own province; and, with an old table supplied 
by Major Thurston, he set to work to make a ‘neat device’ which 
might have been the very one Shakespeare had had in mind. 

Therd being no gallery in the auditorium, they could rely on 
their properties being viewed only from a lower level; so he con- 
verted the top of the table into a hollow box. about nine inches 
deep, wdth a top which could be let down inside by means of a 
lever. With deep draperies tacked round the edge of the table to 
hide the trick, the mysterious feast could vanish in an instant with 
no more noise than a skirl of music could cover. As a table it had 
been rather a nasty affair, with grotesque lion-faced legs in the 
minor Empire manner, and defaced with traces of worm, so that it 
had spent some years of its life stacked in an attic with other 
relics; but as a stage property it was everyone’s delight. 

Timmie played with it greedily, and on the pretext of learning to 
handle it deftly and silently made it do all kinds of tricks, be- 
ginning with the engulfing of Christopher’s favourite toy lorry. 
And as Christopher had not been warned of the proclivities of this 
ordinary-looking table, and Timmie had taken care to luive the top 
of it well out of his reach at the time, this caused a minor panic, 
and the only assault upon the person of Timmie by any of the 
Bennington tribe. Unfortunately the assault was not likely to be 
very effective. Brian restored the lost darling, told Timmie with 
enforced restraint what he deserved for teasing the kid, and kept 
his itclung fingers in his pockets for fear they should be tempted to 
supply it. 

Thivt was not the end of the vicissitudes of Mr. Doody’s table. 
By the time he looked in, on a Satui'day half-way through October, 
to see if any more expert jobs had turned up for him, it had been 
worked so hard that the spring at one end had been bent out of 
shape, the sliding top had descended crookedly, and refused to 
come up again. When it was discovered, Timmie disclaimed all 
IcTiowledge of it, with a large, offended innocence which very soon 
grew angry. He said he hadn’t played with the thing, he’d only 
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practised letting the top down quickly, as he would have to do on 
the stage, and if he was going to be blamed for working at his job 
he thought it was very unfair, especially as those kids w^ere aroimd, 
and they were much more likely to have jammed the lever than he, 
and in any case they'd no business touching it at all, and he had. 
Whereupon he went away in a huff, which was probably very wise 
of him, for Mr. Doody did not appreciate as fully as did the rest of 
the working-party the peculiar importance of Timmie’s Ariel and 
the absolute necessity for retaining it. 

The old man looked after him ominously over the rims of his 
glasses, sniffed hard, and said roundJy: ‘‘That young man wants bis 
behind tanning!” 

''Amen!” said Brian devoutly. “Oh, amen!” 

Roger shook his head resignedly. It was a relief even to hear it 
said, after they’d all been so arduously containing the sentiment 
for just over a fortnight. “You’re not the only one w'ho thinks so, 
believe me! But it isn’t so simple. We’ve got a play to produce. 
It’s going to be good, it’s got to be good — and that little horror, 
believe it or not, is one of the best things about it. I know he’s hell 
off the stage— my God, haven’t we all had our eyes opened by 
now? — but he’s the best Ariel we’re ever likely to get our hands 
on.” 

“What I’m wondering,” said Jnok Tanslcy grimly, “is how I’ve 
managed to keep my hands ojfjf him up to now. He can’t keep his 
fingers out of anything, from my drawings to the paint in the store. 
And as for putting anything oack where he found it, he wouldn’t 
know how to start.’’ 

“And ^vorse than that,” said Brian armly, “he can’t fit in with 
Bill’s kids on any terms. Treats ’em dkc little Calibans on some 
island he’s taken over. I suppose he’s been brought up to be a snob, 
so it’s hardly his fault, exactly, but it worddn’t be so bad if he’d 
even let ’em severely alone. But oh, no, he can't do that! He hangs 
round ’em even more tenaciously than if he liked ’em, behaving like 
the ill-mannered little tyke he is.” 

“Truth Js,” said Bill tolerantly, “ ’t' - ^^nxlous of young Bill an’ 
Stan bein’ allowed to run the effects. Tninks ’e could do it better. 
’E’s always tryin’ to get ’old of some o’ their stuff and try it out 
when they’re not around, and then ’e can’t bear to get copped at it. 
Beneath ’is dignity, y’see! That’s why ’e throwed Stan’s windmill 
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gadget back in the comer when they come np an’ saw ’im playin’ 
with it. I don’t reckon ’e meant to break them two blades, ’e was 
just in a ’urry to get rid on it. Only then ’e gets on ’is ’igh ’orse, 
when ’e knows ’e’s in the wrong.” 

They had all lowered their voices to an aggrieved, conspiratorial 
murmur to discuss what had never been discussed among them 
before, and drawn into a taut little huddle at the edge of the stage, 
round the enchanted table. 

'‘He tipset a tin of paint among the stuff I’d saved toward 
costumes,” said IMiss Parrott indignantly, “and after he’d been told 
to leave the paint alone, too. It spoiled a beautiful velvet skirt I 
was going to use to make a short cloak for the king.” 

“He’s got a mania for playing with the lights,” said Cyril. “Up 
to now he’s blo\m two fuses and broken one bulb. One of the one- 
fifties, of course!” 

“He’s chipped one of my records,” sighed Robin, “and dropped 
the pick-up on another and tom a great scratch across it.” 

“And the cheek of him ” 

“Nothing’s safe round here unless it has an armed guard on 
it.” 

“And then to suggest that it’s young Bill and company who’re 
responsible for half the damage ” 

“I’d damage him!” said Mr. Doody smartly. “Spoiled brat! 
Well, I suppose you know your own business best, but I wouldn’t 
stand for it, not for a minute.” He gave a disapproving jerk to the 
table-top, and went off to fetch a chisel, turning back in the door- 
way to utter his final verdict: “Either he’d behave liiraself, or he’d 
be out the door — with a flea in his car, too. But have it your own 
way — it’s your funeral.” 

But then, Mr. Doody knew only the half of it, even now\ No one 
had told him w’^ith how inhuman a curiosity and delight the 
invisible Ariel could move among his dupes on the stage, sharing 
his freakish detachment with the audience, making perfectly 
clear in every movement who was supposed to be able to see 
him, and who could not. No one had pointed out how instinctively 
he acted even with his voice, so thin, distant and malicious in 
its sweetness when he was luring someone into a trap, so creamy 
with satisfaction when he had the door shut fast upon them. 
No one had tried to describe the queer thrill which had troubled 
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their senses when first he Imd played the final scene, and the 
bewitching of Prospero’s enemies, and had told hiin that: 


. if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender.’ 

Even there they had felt something micanny in his coolness as he 
mentioned pity, that essentially warm attribute. The bright blue- 
grey eyes, wide and tranquil, remained opaque, and yet the voice 
luifl a faint, bewildered thoughtfulness, as if he found his interest 
uncomfortably caught in the accurate observation of something he 
could not begin to understand. And when Prospero asked him: 
“ ‘Dost thou think so, spirit?* ** and he replied revealii>gly: 
“ ‘Mine w'ould, sir, were I human,* * the voice had become dual, 
and for a moment there was the astonished wish to understand 
behind the cool, incalculable eyes. The glimmer did"hot last as 
lf>ng as the line; by the time he reachctl the word ‘human* he was 
again safe from any betrapng desiie to exj^erience humanity, his 
blood cold, clear and capricious as spring water. 

Did he even know what he was doing? It seemed doubtful if he 
did. He had a sort of delicate, precocious instinct for being a fairy, 
that was all. But if all his misdeeds had been jaled up against the 
joy ho had caused Roger during the past fortnight, tliey could not 
have outweighed it, 

“And he*s even ofjon to in^^truction,’* said Roger, puzzled, “as 
long as he’s u)i the stage. He ii listen to what you tell him. and he 
pounces on suggestions like a starling on suet. There is something 
there to like, if only he'd had someb dy to knock it into shape 
earlier. And as for work, he’s a gliitt( \ for it, as long as it’s this 
kind of work. He’s mad keen. You can’t help liking him on the 
job, even if he is a pain in the neck all the resi of the time.” 

They admitted freely, but glumly, that as Ariel lie was a treasure, 
and one w^liich must be conserved at all costs; i:id resigned them- 
selves visibly l-o suffering patiently at bis hands until The Tempest 
should be pver. “But there's no dtmyin, said Sam Eaton, “that 
if ever a lad went round asking for a damn* good liiding, this is the 
boy! Some day somebody’s going to oblige.” 

In such circumstances rehearsals t>ecamc increasingly difficult, 
and every operation about the theatre was fraught with risks. 
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They hod finished the painting of the walls in a judicious sage- 
green, with some discreet lining in a rich russet-red; and Jack 
Tansley had designed some silhouettes of Shakespearian characters, 
as simple as the cut-outs of childhood, which he was busily dis- 
tributing round the lower reaches of the walls in black. It was, 
of course, Timmic who gave all the women drooping moustaches. 
Luckily they were discovered while the paint was still wet, and 
with some trouble they were removed from the hard gloss of the 
sage-green. Told off for this in arduously moderate terms, he said 
he hadn’t been able to resist it, and even went so far as to say he 
was sorry he’d succumbed. But the next night he scared Dora 
out of a week’s growth by testing out the cymbals of young Bill’s 
storm orchestra just behind her left ear. The results were drastic, 
because she happened to be carrying a globe of Victorian wax fruit 
at the time, the gift of the vicarage towards the magical banquet. 
When she had gathered up the fruit, not greatly damaged, and 
swept up the fragments of the globe, which was a total wreck, she 
asked him despairingly: 

“Timmic, why do you do things like that? You make everything 
so diJficuUl Don’t you like being with us?” 

Genuinely astonished, he stood gazing at her blankly. ' Like it? 
Well, of course I do! T shouldn’t come if I didn’t, I don’t have to 
come.” 

“Then why in the world do you try to wreck everything?” 

“I don’t!” ho said, in a sharp cry of protest. “I only wanted to 
see whether you’d jump, I wasn’t trying to wreck anything. I 
didn’t know you were going to drop the tiling, did I? I say, I do 
think you’re all a bib stuffy. Can’t you take a joke?” 

It is always difficult not to be jolted by this challenge, one of the 
main body-blow^s in the re|)ertoire of older children; and Dora at 
sixteen was not yet out of range. She forbore from argument, 
but she stalked away from him with a heart sore with indignation 
and a tongue prickly with unuttered re^torts, and dried up in the 
middle of her longest speech, a disaster which she added to his 
score. What w^as the use of being sure that he never reelly meant 
any harm, when he w^as constantly doing so much? 

The only person who seldom thought of Timrnie, who never 
truly saw'' liim except through Roger’s alteniatoly ravished and 
exasperated eyes, was Jane. There w%as no room in her for any 
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anxiety about any part of the undertaking for which she herself 
was not responsible. Times were changed out of knowledge with 
Jane, when she must walk delicately in dread of her husband, when 
it was she who shrank and braced Wself as their eyes met, and he 
who snapped out the round, hurtful criticisms, without any 
consideration for her stretched nerves. At first she had felt only the 
intense shock of disbelief when he had yelled at her, when he had 
pushed her around like all the rest. At first she had wanted to hit 
back at him, like an offended child. But what can you do, when 
you have committed yourself publicly to a situation w hich every- 
one else accepts, and w^hich lies on you, to all appearances, no more 
heavily than on the rest? 

So she contained herself, wTestling wdth her pique and Avretched- 
ness, accepting direction like the others. But it could not stop at 
tliat. If this was Roger, this stony-eyed martinet with the loud, 
demanding voice, the authoritative gesture, the startttng flow of 
crude words — ^if this w^iis Jane, this flushed, awkward, over- 
anxious novice with tw o left feet— then there had better be a re- 
assessment, and a rapid one, because she had been living for three 
or four years in a w^oiid of distorting mirrors. For perhaps a week 
she resented, almost hated him, and secretly sulked that she had 
ever allow^ed him to blunder into this unexpected land where he had 
found his confidence and she had lost hers. 

Then, quite suddenly, she wanted to please him; not to re- 
subdue him, not even to outslvine him, no, not so much as to keep 
pace with him, only simply to please him. And the awful thing 
happened, and the more she longed to do things right, the more 
maladroit she became. No one w^as m^* e bitterly aw are of it than 
she, or could do less to alter it. 

They were playing thrc>ugh the first act, one evening towards 
the end of October, and Miranda had been lulled by Prospero 
into her enchanted sleep, while he hatched schemes and argued 
ethics with his ungrateful servant Ariel. This uncomforted sleep 
Jane alw^ays hated, because she was onlv too well aware of all her 
own misse(| chiinces in the long scene prt. , b‘ng, and had now to lie 
still and listen to the insulting ease with which Timmie did all the 
things she found so hard to do. This was the only incarnation in 
which she was fully aware of him, because it w^as the only one 
which mattered very much to her. They had reached Ariel’s exit, 
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and as he passed behind Jane’s still-sleeping form she heard some 
small thing dropped out of his hand; but she continued dutifully 
asleep, determined this time to accomplish the awakening perfectly. 

‘Awake, dear heart, awake! Thou hast slept well; 

Awake!’ ” 

It was at that moment that Timmie's small fire-cracker, prompt 
to the instant, burned down to the business part of its economy, 
and went off in a hissing, crackling, zigzag flight in the small of 
Jane’s back, performing a fandango of ferocious lea ps as spectacular 
as it was brief. Fireworks are not Tvhat they used to be, but this 
was a cracker well spent. Jane gave a shriek of ten‘or, and leaped 
up from the boards like a grasshopper, hurling herself into the 
nearest refuge, which was the Major’s arms. Everyone within 
range jumped almost out of his shoes, and Roger in Ins rage fell 
backwards from liis trestle, and came down in a spraw ling tangle of 
profanity, from which he could not disentangle liiTuself in time to 
save a single thread of the quite promising continuity he had for 
once managed to get into this difficult act. 

Felix, who w^as waiting in the wings, kicked tlie half-spent 
cracker, still voluble as a spitting cat, ofi-stage, where it petered out 
ignominiously on the concrete floor. Everyone drew breath hard, 
and said: “That blasted boy again!” and looked round for him 
ominously, but all he did was retire behind Felix into the sliadows 
of the comer, and suppress his giggles as well as he.could. 

Roger clawed liimself up from the floor, and lurched to the edge 
of the stage. Ho could even contain his temper now, or at least 
subdue it in all circumstances to his ruling passion. 

“You all right, Jane?” And to Timmie, lurking in the corner 
still convulsed in giggles, he said violently: “You do a damned 
silly thing like that just once more, and you’re out of here for good. 
Understand?” 

“I’m sorry!” said Timmie, gently shaking still. “I couldn’t 
resist it. It was only a little one — ^it hasn’t done any harm.” 

“It was a foot or so away from Jane’s hair, and you hadn’t a clue 
where it might have flown!” 

“I didn’t think,” said Timmie, slightly sobered. 

“Think next time, then, even if it’s the first attempt.” He 
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turned his back on him, and looked at Jane, who was still clutching 
at the Major’s arm, trying to recover her balance. “Are you O.K.? 
Shall we cut to the next scene, and give you a break?” 

“No, I’m all right. Let’s finish the act.” 

So much fortitude and resilience was expected of her, she knew, 
and she raised herself to supply them with an indignant stiffening 
of her nerves, though she couldn’t remember another line of the 
act, and knew she would fumble everything she attempted. 

How^ever, they w ent on. Timmie came out of his retreat, shielded 
by Felix’s big, tolerant body, and stood waiting meekly to deliver 
his next brief lines; and when they w^ero safely over, he settled 
himself with ostentatious docility at Roger’s feet, and stayed in full 
view, so that Ids intentions could not be misinterpreted. But the 
effect W'ould not last; everyone knew’ that by this time. 

Things did not go well. Everyone had been upset by the 
interruption, and few of them could spring back into intense 
concentration as Roger did. so tlwt he grew discontented even with 
Felix, with whom his patience was usually inexhaustible. Timmie 
sang his way in airily after Caliban’s scene, charming Ferdinand 
after him by the thread of Ids voice. Miranda did her best to fall in 
love credibly on sight, but there w’as no spirit in it, and she was not 
surprised that Roger roared at her impatiently that she sounded 
like the chorus of one of the songs. Tt is difficult to interject; 
‘Alack, for mercy!’ into any conversation, and make it sound more 
significant than ‘Hey, nonny no!’ Tt is even more difficult when 
your husband, wliose good opiniem you jealously desire, echoes 
your attempts with a jdece of vicious mimicry only too accurate. 
Ho was on edge, and so w as she. She tri* d to overcome her cldldish 
unhappiness, and struggled on ]>a.infully until he surldenly threw 
back his head in exasperation, and yelled at her to stoj). 

“ ‘Beseech you. father!’ My Cod, have you even read this play? 
What need is there for hi in to tell you ‘Hence, hang not on my 
garments!’ when you’re standing a yard and a half aw’ay from him 
sounding as if you’re asking him for a ligltt? Hell, w’oman, you’ve 
just fallomfor this chap with an almighty t)ang. and here he is being 
called a spy and a traitor by your fiitlier, and swords out in a 
minute, and the old man throwing magic about, and behaving as if 
he’d suddenly gone off his head. And you sound about as con- 
cerned as — as — r-” Words failed him to encompass her in- 
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adequacy. ‘ * At least you could take a straight tip from his lines, and 
touch him,*' he said disgustedly. “It would make sense out of what 
Shakespeare wrote, even if you can’t do any more for it.” 

When he stopped there was a small, queer, absolute silence, 
because by that time everyone but he had seen that Jane was 
crying. It was suddenly more than she could bear, and she put her 
hands up to her face and began to vry into them, not protesting, 
not trsdng to daunt him, not angry with him, just suddenly giving 
up and 'breaking into tears because she felt like that, and couldn’t 
deny herself the relief any longer. The tears poured between her 
fingers and splashed heavily upon the boards of the stage; and 
Roger, suddenly transfixed by the sight and the sound of them, 
stood staring at her distress with open mouth and apimllcd eyes, 
the most dumbfounded young man in Lctchford. 


Frances, seldom afraid to rush into situations which might have 
caused the stoutest-hearted angel to hesitate, had made an im- 
pulsive move to spring up from her place beside Robin and go to 
Jane’s aid; but she looked at Roger’s face, and very slowly, very 
thoughtfully, sat down again. Her fingers strayed to Robin’s 
arm, feeling for a compiinion in this queer and moving exj)erience. 
It isn’t every day you can watch a man helplessly, suddenly, 
irrevocably falling in love with his own wife. 

Perhaps it didn’t really happen all in that moment; perhaps it 
had begun a long time ago, w^hen she had first begun to reconsider 
her picture of him, when he had first lost sight of liis distorted 
notion of her. But he had knowm nothing about it until this 
instant, w^hen he came out of his producer’s rage to the hot and 
hurtful shock of her tears, and for the first time in years saw not the 
harsh reflection of his own self-disgust, not the constant reminder 
of his own failures, not even an aw^kward and unsatisfactory 
Miranda w^ho somehow never lived up to her owm promise, but just 
Jane, hiding herself inadequately in her trembling bands, and 
crying her heart out like a scolded baby. Every word he had 
hurled at her seemed to turn back in mid-air and hit him very hard 
in the pit of the stomach. How terribly he must have hurt her, to 
make her cry, she who never cried, who hadn’t cried for years. 
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The very anachronism of her tears floated him helplessly back 
upon a flood of remorse and tenderness into the time when he had 
first been in love with her. 

Ho said in a voice of utter consternation: “Oh, lord, Jane, I’m 

sorry! I never meant I — I never thought ” He went up 

to the edge of the stage, clumsily, hugging the rolled-up copy of 
The Tempest agitatedly in his two hands. “Jane, darling, don’t cry! 
I’m an absolute heel! I didn’t realise, honestly ” 

The Major, very sensibly and without the slightest embarrass- 
ment, as if he had really been her father, had put his arm round her 
shoulders, and was making the appropriate noises wliich were all 
the situation required from anyone. “There, there, my dear! It’s all 
right! There, take it easy! That little shock upset you more than 
you realised. There, it’s all right, w'e understand.” And possibly he 
really did understand, in his tranquil, uninvolved way, for with the 
Major you could never be sure. 

“That damned boy and his fireworks!” said Hugh, standing over 
her solicitously. 

“Enough to upset anyone,” said Sam Eaton, casting a menacing 
look at Timmie, where he stood well back from the storm-centre, 
his shoulders flattened defensively against the wall, gazing wearily 
at Jane with large, serious eyes and a rather daunted look. 

Jane fumbled for a handkerchief, and couldn’t find one. The 
Major, rightly interpreting the helpless w^anderings of her fingers, 
gave her his, and she retired moistly into its fresh folds and blew 
her nose, and presently was heard to be making some faint, 
spasmodic apologies for wrecking the rehearsal. But when she 
emerged from the handkerchief and lo< ked at Roger she dissolved 
into frcsli tears, because he stood there ^taring at her with so much 
dismay, and shame, and passionate concern. 

“I’m sorry!” she w’ailed. '*1 can’t help it! It's so sillyV 

Roger said imploringly: “Jane!” and held out his arms to her, 
and she plunged obediently into them, and let herself be lifted 
down from the stage. Her littleness and lightness on his heart gave 
him an intense, painful pleasure, and a shook of astonishment, the 
same he had suffered sometimes wiien he measured her fragility 
and beauty against his large and ugly aw^arencss of her, but 
'with a new emphasis now. Now' it w as the centre of his surprise 
that so much of his own life and energy should be contained 
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in a creature so small, as if she had been the golden osier of the 
fairy-tales, with his soul shut into its secret wand. 

He hold her in his arms jealously, and was more shaken with his 
awe of her than with her sobbing. She cried herself out, the 
diminishing waves of her distress washing outward through the 
patient, silent circle of sympathisers, and losing themselves some- 
where in the outer air, sweetly, without pain. They had both 
become strangely light, afloat from all the material circumstances 
of living, in a little insulated w'orld peopled by no one but them- 
selves. Even his heartbroken apologies and her half-articulate 
protests no longer had any urgency, but they w^ent on making them 
automatically, in soft, drugged voices which had nothing to do with 
the w'ords. 

“Poor Jane! Why don't you throw’^ something at me when I go 
off the handle like that? I could kick myself ! But I didn’t mean to 
hurt you. I just didn’t think. ’ ’ 

“Don’t be silly, it w^asn’t your fault. T fec^l such a Ibol, making a 
scene like this. I don’t even know why — but you didn’t do any- 
thing.” 

“I did, I was a brute. I ought to have realised how that silly 
trick must have upset you. I’m so abjectly sorry ” 

“Oh, no! Oh, Roger, you’re making me cry again! I’m so 
ashamed of myself, making such a fuss!” 

Presently she pushed him away a little, and dried her eyes 
resolutely, and looked round the circle of solicitous faces with a 
dazed smile; and there was Frances smiling back at her 
affectionately and holding two coats bundled in her arms. “All 
right now?” 

“Yes, really! I am sorry I broke everything up like that. 1 don’t 
know w^hat made me do it.” 

“Cumulative nervous strain, that’s all,” said Frances briskly. 
“We’re all on edge tonight. If you ask me, we’ve been pushing a 
bit too hard all round, somebody was bound to go over the edge 
sooner or later. It was just bad luck and Timmie’s choice that it 
happened to be you. Come on,” she said good-humouredly, shaking 
out Jane’s coat, “you’re going home. We’re all going home. No 
good trying to drive ourselves silly. Ijct’s call it a day, and just 
forget all about The Tempest for a bit, and we shall meet as fresh as 
daisies tomorrow.” 
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‘'I suppose it might be a good idea,’’ said Roger very meekly, 
accepting the coat from her hands, and helping his wife into it. 

‘‘We’ve all got rather overworked and stale,” said Sam sooth- 
ingly. “Do us good to have a break.” 

“And Felix and I can put in a bit more work on these stencils,” 
said Jack. “We don’t need dayh'ght for that.” 

They knew they were being managed like children, wrapped up 
warmly and sent off home at a reasonable hour; yet all this was 
happening, all these kind, humouring voices were reassuring them, 
all these sympathetic hands were coaxing them, in the outer world 
through whicli their real selves moved inviolate, immured in their 
iridescent bubble of exquisite isolation. 

“We’Jl all meet tomorrow night at the usual time,” said Frances, 
gently urging them towards the door. 

“Yes, all right, it will be the best thing.” He kept his arm 
tightly round Jane as they went, and looked back only^once, from 
the doorway to say: “Good-night, everybody!” He sounded 
subdued, and grateful, and very, very young. 

When they wore gone, the others separated quietly, with amused 
but indulgent smiles, slipping away by twos and tlirees into the 
blurred and rainy evening. 

Frances and Robin took the same road as Jane and Roger, as far 
as the turning into Meadow bank Road. Once or tw^'ice they caught 
glimpses of them in the orange-coiourcd light of the sodium lamps, 
in the shimmering yellow’^ aureole of the fine rain; and because they 
did not wish to overtake them, they fell into a very slow pace, 
ambling along desultorily as autumnal leaves, in and out of the lit 
spaces before the shop window's. 8o slow- a walk was not natural to 
either of them. To make it more satisfying they linked arms, and 
matched their strides into a long, single rhjiihm. The two figures 
ahead of them, appearing and disappearing rlij^lhinically, had a 
certain odd lightness of movement, as if neither the wind nor the 
earth carried them. They went decorously, Jane’s hand tucked 
into Roger’s arm, he leaning over her a little, their hair lifted 
upright ip the circling gusts, like two lovers on a book- jacket, rapt 
away into the never-never-land of some imaginary idyllic town on 
some imaginary dream-like evening, pathetic, intact, inviolate. 

Frances said, watching them: “Poor kids, did you see their 
faces? And they've been married eight years! There they go,” she 
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said, smiling as the little figures turned into Meadowbank Road 
and vanished from their sight, “wondering what hit them! Oh, 
Robin, something tells me that we’ve started a lot of things in 
motion that we don’t know anything about yet. They’re all due to 
explode on us out of nowhere, like this, and alter our lives for us at a 
moment’s notice. Nobody’s going to come out of this venture quite 
the same person as he went into it— we may as well make up our 
minds to it.” 

“Ought that to worry us?” asked Robin abruptly. “Or comfort 
us?” 

‘T don’t know. It might frighten us rather, if we thought too 
much about it. Anyhow,” said Frances cheerfully, “it’s turning 
out all right for those two, unless I miss my guess. And then, 
if we always stopped to think whether we might not be starting 
a revolution unawares, we’d never do anything much, would w^e?” 

He said nothing, but she had not required an answer, so she set 
no intricate values upon his silence. The wind blew round them in a 
sibilant circle of w^et leaves from the trees along Meadow bank Road. 
The two lovers in their bubble of moist golden light had vanished, 
gone out like an oval of candle-flame on the tremor of the w inds of 
change. 


( 3 ) 

All the way home they hardly said a w^ord, but w ent like sleep- 
w'alkers, delicately and slowly, charmed into a mysterious, a 
frightening shyness. It might have been the first w^alk they had ever 
taken together. He found himself searching earnestly for things to 
say to her, not because the silence was hard to bear, but because he 
W'anted to approach her more nearly, now' while he had her to 
himself, now while they went closely in the disguising dark. It w'^as 
like courtship again, before it has acquired ease or security; sudden 
light, another voice, a brash contact in the street, could take her 
away from him, or so he felt in his anxious heart. But he could not 
find the right w^ords to make cords to bind her to liim, and only the 
silence and the dark wTapped round them, and the wind wound 
them about with leaves, and tied them inseparably together. 

When they let themselves in by the front door of ‘The Willows’, 
and switched on the light in the cold living-room, they stood staring 
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at each other with faint, dazzled smiles, and all the excitement of 
discovery. 

She said: “I mode an awful fool of myself!’’ And her mouth 
trembled, shaking the dazed smile awry, as if she might cry again. 

“No, you didn’t. It was my fault, bellowing at you like that.” 
His voice was heavy and soft with remorse and tenderness, the 
tone of it made her heart melt into a hot, sweet pain inside her, and 
roused her at once to argue with his self-reproaches. It seemed 
likely that they would stand there half the night, dementedly 
disputing each other’s guilt. 

“Never mind!” said Jane, turning back from this temptation. 
“They were nice, weren’t they? I don’t think they minded. 
Tomorrow night we’ll ?>egin fair. Frances was right, we have over- 
done the pressure.” 

“I’ll switch on the fire,” said Roger, “and you can jj^ist sit by it 
and do nothing. No, they didn’t mind, they wore fine! They are 
fine! Jane, aren’t you glad we began this idea?” He came 
scrambling back from the rug to take her coat, his hands clumsy 
and young in their startled reverence. He wanted t>o shut them 
round her little body, and smooth his face down into the warm 
curve of her neck, but he couldn’t quite bring himself to the act. 
They’d been married eight years, they didn’t do that sort of thing; 
old married people just don’t. And she might be so dovastatingly 
surprised that he’d be for ever afraid to touch her again. He 
understood that somehow everything was changed, but it w^as all 
new, and he couldn’t be sure yet how great was the change, or of 
litKV durable a quality. 

“Yes,” said Jane, “I’m awdully glad.” She would have said yes 
just as forv'entJy to anything he might have said just then. She no 
longer knew how to deal with this situation. It was so strange to 
her that all she could think of w^as to make herself agreeable to 
him, echo his enthusiasm, listen to his doubts, W7iit on his comforts. 
She did not recognise herself, but that w’as no longer important. 
All that remained of the old Jane w^as a buried spark, deep within 
her mind, illuminating derisively this ridiculous spectacle of two 
disillusioned partners, paralysed and stupid with shyness, trying to 
resist the temptation to revert to the old kind of display dance, as 
the only means they knew of getting past the barrier which 
separated them. . There must be a better w'^ay! They could not go 
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back, no one can; and in any case, who would want to go back, if it 
meant retracing all the old sour reaches of exasperation and 
estrangement? 

So she did not smooth her cheek down to caress his hand as it 
touched her shoulder, though she had wanted to, very much. She 
went and drew the curtains across, tied an apron round her waist, 
and went to concoct a more leisurely shipper than usual. After all, 
they had.been married eight years, and there must be a better way; 
courtship is so ditficult and exhausting a business that the rewards 
it offers can compensate for it once, perhaps, but not twice. 

They sat over that supper for a long time, and their tongues 
loosened slowly, until from being very hushed, and aw-kward, and 
considerate Roger grew voluble and optimistic, and from her 
intuitive carefulness Jane progressed to a soft, sleepy ease. After 
all, they had one sure and perfect thing to talk about. They did not 
forget The Tempest, as they had been told to do; indeed, they took 
it out and looked at it again, and all the difficulties and restrictions 
and headaches, all his dissatisfactions and her doubts, seemed to bo 
dissolved away out of the perfect pattern of its colours and 
cadences, leaving in their hands a small but unmistakable work of 
art. 

“I honestly believe/' said Roger, his grey eyes large and intent on 
her face across the little kitchen table, “I do really believe we can 
make it gooeV^ 

‘T’m sure you can!” she said with passionate gravity. 

‘‘Not I — wx'! All of us! I never told you, did 1, how I’ve planned 
the rest of the production? Somehow there’s never been time to sit 
and talk about it, we’ve alw^ays been doing sometliing or other 
round the theatre. Jane, I’m glad we'\x got this evening, aren't 
you? Noav I can tell you all the plans. All the w^ay through the 
play, see, I’m going to have echoes of the storm. It’s the theme 
that binds everything together. You remember, in the Stephano 
and Trinculo scene there’s thunder, and Trinculo says the storm’s 
come again. All the way through there’ll be distant rumblings 
of thunder, and stormy light, just to keep the tempest* in mind, 
because it’s the bowl, if you like, that contains all that storm 
of fears and emotions, too — everything happens within the 
framework of the storm. Only when ever^hing’s airanged, 
everything’s going to disentangle nicely, then the storm really 
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ends. We’ll have a moment of sudden absolute stillness, and 
then no more noise, no more thunder, the light steadily brighten- 
ing. It comes when Prospero makes that long speech in the 
last act, recalling how he raised the storm, and then he says; 

‘ . . . but this rough magic 
I here abjure . . . ’ 

“That’s the point where we’ll make a pause of absolute silence. 
And then he goes on: 

"... and when I have required 

Some heavenly music, (which even now I do) . . . ’ 

Then the music — something wonderfully tranquil and even, to 
show this isn’t just a lull, but the end of the tempest. He’s done 
with magic, he’ll di’ouii his book Do you like it?”«^ 

8he smiled at his absurdity as she answ^ered him. Whatever he 
had touched with the tip of his linger was delight to her, how could 
he ask if she liked it? 

“We’d better have two intervals, I think, don't you? It plays 
^ ery well that way, if we make the first break after the first scene of 
the second act, where the king’s party have all been introduced, 
and the audience know's all the threads except the comic ones. 
Then the second part can start with the encounter between Caliban 
and the comics, and that'll give it no end of a send-off. The second 
interval comes after the harpy scene and the vanishing feast. And 
then all our last part is at Prospero’s cell, so we've no more w'orries 
Avith scenery.” His eyes were growing brighter and more confident 
with every word, his voice was dancing, intoxicated with its own 
optimism. She kept her beautiful, dazed eyes fixed on him faith- 
fully, marvelling how changed he w'as without change, how her own 
vision had cleared. WTiat w^as it she had hoped for, that she had 
never even looked for this? 

He was still talking when they went to bed. VV\is there a thought 
of his she did not know by then, or one character he had not acted 
into sudxien round life for her benefit? She sat brushing her hair, 
her back turned resolutely on her own once-loved reflection, 
laughing aloud at his sketches of Stepliano, with his bark bottle and 
his wry wit. She told him ho w^as an idiot, but they both under- 
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stood that it was praise. He could not stop, now that he was 
launched. His tongue had been waiting so long for this premifere. 
She yawned, but not from boredom, only in a sweet, drunken 
tiredness, still laughing at him, a high, clear colour in her cheeks 
from laughter, and her soft mouth glowing. 

“It isn*t going to be easy to manage the Caliban scenes without 
making him absurd, is it?” she asked, as she kicked off her slippers 
and climbed into bed. 

“It doesn’t matter if he is absurd. Everything Caliban does and 
says is honest, it just comes out of a different culture, and to most 
people that is absurd. We’ll make fun of them, too. It’s got to be 
plain from the way we do it that Caliban isn’t ashamed of trying to 
start a dynasty with Miranda, because he doesn’t see anything in it 
shameful — the marriage customs he knows are different, that’s all. 
And for him it’s no crime to plot Prospero’s murder, it’s something 
like a religious duty, because Prospero's not only a usurper, but a 
witch-doctor, too. That’s why he couldn’t kill him himself. What 
can you do against magic unless you’ve got a better magic? But 
when he sees new people of Prospero’s colour, and so probably with 
Prospero’s powers — and when he’s been given drink — it’s what did 
happen, you know! — well, it's all quite natural. WTxat’s funny is 
that he should pick out people so much smaller than himself, really! 
That’s tragic, too, if you like, but funny things can be, very often. 
He hopes a lot from those two, but he has his moments of doubt, 
too — when they’re frightened of the music, and when they go 
off to play with bits of silly finery instead of sticking to their 

purpose Yes, he’ll come over, all right, even if he does have to 

be absurd.” 

He began to play for her benefit the whole ridiculous episode of 
Caliban and Trinculo under one cloak, diving under the eiderdown 
and indulging in exuberant antics for her amusement, while the bed 
shook with his contortions and her laughter. 

“You are an ass!” she said, pummelling at him through the folds 
of the eiderdown, from which his long legs weaved ludicrously in 
striped pyjamas. It was delicious to be able to make her laugh in 
this lovely Avay, without the slightest metallic taint of irony or 
bitterness. “You’re wonderful, and everything’s going to be 
I)erfect! Now stop playing the fool, and get into bod. You’re 
creating a draught.” 
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He emerged crumpled and scarlet, and bowed his solemn 
acknowledgements all round the room, unwisely ending with his 
back turned to her. She leaned across in a whirl of georgette from 
her pillow, and dealt him a ringing slap, bringing him round on her 
with a surprised yelp of protest. 

“Get into bed, you great baby, before you catch cold. What’s 
going to happen to The Tempest if you go sick?” 

Roger stood for a moment grinning down at her ruefully, and 
massaging the place. She lay coiled into the disarranged pillow, 
her short hair thrust up into a tangle of curls, her blue eyes gazing 
up brilliantly out of her wide little face; and her smile, which for a 
moment had been placidity itself, quivered and dimpled into 
excitement. She turned back the sheets, smoothing the eiderdown 
back into place with an outstretched arm, then drew to her own 
side to make room for him; and still he didn’t move. He simply 
stood there looking at her with a soft, heavy stare under his 
rumpled fair brow'S, lost, she thought for a moment, in the old 
disorganised contemplation, as if he felt gratified but astonished to 
find this changeling in his bed. All his exuberance had stilled into a 
})rofound tenderness and content, drooping towards her in the 
long, slow inclination of liis body, 

“Oh, Jane, darling!” ho said, in an almost inarticulate crow of 
triumph and relief, and swooped suddenly into the pillows beside 
her, and burrowed his face into the hollow of her neck. She opened 
her arms to receive him with the greate.st complacency, quite as if 
that were the natural place for him, and stretched one hand across 
liim to pull up the covers warmly over his shoulders. His hands 
folded her securely, drawing her to his ht art, and a vast, happy sigh 
engulfed them both like a warm wuve. 

“Great baby!” said Jane again, in tones of drowsy, delirious 
fondness, and reached up and switched out the light. 

( 4 ) 

Jane siif>(»d in tlie centre of the stage, radiantly gazing up into 
Hugh’s face, and talked to Roger, thirty feet awray on his trestle. 
She Avas one of the only two people in the theatre who did not realise 
that the real direction of her remarks Avas perfectly apparent to 
CAeiy^body. The other Avas Roger. Nothing appeared to be wTong 
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with their senses otherwise, they simply shared the remarkable 
illusion that no one else could see that they were making love to 
each other clean across the room, and making shameless use of 
Hugh for the purpose. 

“ ‘ ... nor have I seen,’ ” said Jane, with a passionate, clear 
jubilation, starrily gazing at Hugh, 

‘More that T may call men than you, good friend, 

» And my dear father: how features are abroad, 

I am skilless of; but, by my modesty, 

The jewel in my dower, I would not wish 
companion in the world but you; 

Nor can imagination form a shape, 

Besides yourself, to like of.' ” 

Her voice was wildly hap}>y, her deep-blue eyes shone joyously. 
No producer could have asked for a Miranda more idyllicalJy, more 
irrevocably, more resolutely in love, or, thought Roger, completely 
besotted, more cnchantingly beautiful. She didn’t fr(n\Ti anxiously 
over her lines tonight, she didn’t make the irritating little nervous 
movements of her hands which meant that she was uneasily aware 
of mistakes. No, she stood there as upright as a wuJlow, with her 
long, slender arms royally quiet at her sides, the half-open hands 
relaxed in the folds of her skirt. »She threw back her head, and 
looked the stranger v ho was no stranger full in the eyes, and m itli a 
splendid candour and gravity asked him point blank: “ ‘Do you 
love me?’ ” 

The stage was ringed with indulgent and admiring smiles. 
Happiness is not only a great beautifier, it also makes you good at 
things. If Jane had not had Miranda as a channel for her joy 
tonight, she would have had to dance and sing to ease herself of the 
surfeit of happiness. But this was better! Old married people do 
not make passionate speeches of love to each other, newr on this 
high, unembarrassed level; for one thing, the everyday vocabulary 
is not well adapted to it, and for another thing, unless the words, 
when discovered, could be shouted from the house-tops thpre would 
be no satisfaction in them. But here w^erc perfectly adequate words 
which could indeed be shouted from the house-tops, with the best 
excuse in the w'orld, and even, excess of gifts, to Roger’s double joy 
and pride. 
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“ ‘I am a fool 

To weep at what I am glad of.’ ” 

“ ‘Wherefore weep you?’ ” 

“ ‘At mine un worthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give; and much less take 
What I shall die to want. But this is trifling; 

And all the more it seeks to hide itself, 

The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful cunning! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence! 

I am your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not. I’ll die vour maid: to be your fellow 
You may deny me; but I’ll be your servant. 
Whether you will or no.’ ” 


“ ’My mistress, dearest, 

And I thus humble ever.’ " 

Frances, glaiioing at Roger, saw^ his lips soundlessly saying over 
the words which answered her. 

Happily they were all involved in this romance, and could stand 
and look on with only a warm interest and approval while it 
manifested itself conveniently in a performance improved out of all 
knowledge. Even Hugh, who l^id the most arduous job of all, w^as 
perfectly at ease about it. He Avasn’t Welsh for nothing, he could 
rise to meet any eloquence his partner could produce, even when it 
w as making use of him only as a proxy. 

Timmie was up in the effects room, sitting on the floo^' and 
peering down at the stage through the light-trap, Avliile the lovers, 
abruptly foreshortened, moved beneath him in small, i)recise and 
fascinating patterns. Except for the playing (»f his own scenes, he 
had been up there all the eA^ening. AA^atching Bill at w'ork among his 
lights, and keeping out of everyone's Ava;*' in an exemplary manner. 
It is true he had fallen foul of Stan on i vo occasions, and that 
young man had held back from the kind of repartee which leads to 
w^arfare only with the greatest difficulty. It is true he had several 
times interfered with things he had been reasonably requested to 
leave alone, and had had them taken aAvay from him firmly, but 
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without anger; for, by comparison with his usual form, Timmie was 
in rather amenable mood tonight. The reason was not difficult to 
guess, though he did not mention it until nearly the end of Jane’s 
scene, when he hitched himself a little nearer to Bill, and asked 
confidentially, and with some constraint: 

‘T say, do you think they’re still annoyed with me? — ^about last 
night?” 

Bill had been listening with indulgent interest for ten minutes to 
the exultant voice from below, and had stopped his work several 
times to look down appreciatively at Jane’s uplifted face, so radiant 
with approval of her world. He went on uncoiling flex, suppressed a 
smile which Timmie might have found disrespectful, and said 
placidly: 

“No. I shouldn’t tliink you need worry no more, son!” 

“I didn’t think she’d be frightened,” said Timmie, suddenly 
unbending a little. ‘T was sorry afterwards. I never thought it 
would upset her like that.” 

“Oh, she don't bear you no grudge,” said Bill, v’ith careful 
gravity. “You can forget it — ^they ’ave!” He had to be offhand 
about it, because it was the first time Timmie had come anywhere 
near making a friendly contact with any of them, and he didn’t 
w'ant to startle him back into his impervious isolation, where it 
could hardly he much fun revolving upon his own self-centre 
because no one else was good enough for him or fond enough of 
him. 

Timmie sat back on his heels and looked at him, with a sudden 
impulsive warmth. He had to keep his voice dowm, becfiusc the 
last speeches of the scene wore still rising clearly from below; but he 
said thus softly, with unmistakable sincerity: ' ‘ I like being here! ’ ’ 

“Do you?” said Bill serenely. “That’s good!” 

“It’s so exciting, isn’t it? Can't T help to do the lights, w^hen we 
start properly on them? Your Bill does!” 

“Our Bill’s lived wi’ me a long time, and know^s w^hat ’e’s about. 
Yo’n got to learn what’s w hat afore yo’ mess with electricity. Yo’ 
can lend a ’and, if you like. Only w'hen there’s one of us ere to 
keep an eye on things, mind,” said Bill warningly. 

“I bet 1 can learn to do anything he does,” said Timmie, soon dis- 
contented wdih so small a concession, and one which slighted his 
dignity so much. But he stayed, instead of stalking off in a huff, and 
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he did what Bill told him with fair obedience. He would want 
watching, though, for he had evaded agreement with the order that 
he must not touch anything on his own. Bill repeated the warning 
with some emphasis. 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Timmie, avoiding his eye, “you’re 
here. I’m only doing what you tell me, so don’t spoil it.” 

Bill fixed him with a dark eye, and held him uneasily fidgeting 
under the scrutiny. “Now, listen, my lad! If yo’ want to learn ’ow 
to mek yourself useful, that’s all right wi’ me, I’ll teach y6u. But 
don’t touch none o* them lights when T’ra not ’ere, see! I’ll tell you 
when yo’m capable o’ ’andlin’ ’em on your own. Till then, let ’em 
alone, or yo’ll cop it! Understand?” 

Timmie said: “Oh, all right!” in an offhand manner, and turned 
back to the light-trap, as if with a sudden passionately recovered 
interest in the rehearsal, hunching an obstinate and offended 
shoulder against Bill’s suspicious stare. And after a "minute of 
exaggerated attention, he said, justifying liimself: “I say, Brian’s 
good, isn’t he?” 

They were playing the following scene, and soon it would be time 
for the invisible Ariel to set them quarrelling with his taunts of 
‘Thou liesti’ Timmie got up and dusted his knees, and took himself 
away, still unconvinced that he was not already at least as good an 
electrician as young Bill. The very shape of his back was so 
arrogant in its assurance that Bill said again: “Remember what 
I’ve towd thee!” as it disappeared through the doorway. But he 
might as w ell have been talking to the wall, for all the impression he 
rmide. 

Whether it w as the insj)i ration of Jane’s glow ing success, or the 
freshness of a new attack after an evening's rest, this scone was 
going exceptionally w^ell tonight. Stephano w^as exquisitely and 
pot-valiantly above himself, Trinculo drunkenly obstructive and 
maddeningly inclined to poke pins into everyone clsc’s balloons, 
Caliban hopelessly self-deceived and bewdlderedly expecting from 
these excellent wdts but inadequate heroes deeds of wliich they w’ore 
quite incy^pable. Even wdien meditating murder, Caliban w^as 
perfectly comprehensible, and had nothing mean about him. Felix 
delivered him straight, savageries, nobilities, poetry and all, so that 
it was manifestly right that he should so consistently speak verse 
against their prose, have an ear for music w hen they had none, and. 
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move furiously upon his purpose when they were sidetracked by 
every wind that blew. 

“It’s coming oflF,” said Roger to himself, watching the justification 
of his experiment. 

When the scene ended, they called a halt for a smoke and a rest. 
Cyril, a little battered from Stephano’s over-exuberance, came and 
sat down on the floor by Roger’s trestle. “It’s going well tonight.” 
He leaned back, and found a bruise he had not known he possessed. 
“Ow! Your butler’s too lungeous for my liking, T shall be black and 
blue by opening night.” 

Brian offered the conciliation of a cigarette. “Sorry, I don’t 
know my own strength. You be thankful Caliban never gets going 
on yoti,” he said smartly, and made a place for himself beside Felix 
on the edge of the stage, and fished for his lighter. Felix accepted 
both a cigarette and a light, and smoked in his usual and already 
familiar silence. Sometimes, to one confidant at a time, he would 
talk about Jamaica. He did not seem to have any regrets for 
having left it, or any wish to recover it; liis life 'was w^here he was 
because it had always been something he could carry in his pocket. 
They knew and yet did not know him. 

Only perliaps the Major, who had no curiosity, but only an 
immense receptiveness, knew how to be satisfied with what he was 
given. 

But they all liked Felix, and he seemed happy to be with them, 
and it w as clear that he revelled in playing a part, and in knowing 
that they weie pleased with his acliievement in it. Wlien they sat 
in a group, all talking together, he was silent but smiling, and his 
great shining eyes jiassed from face to face, studying and assessing, 
intelligently content.. The gracious, fluent movements of light over 
his dark face, that complex face with its European bones and 
African lips and eyon, fascinated Roger. He sat and watched him 
often, and thought of the plastic eff ects Bill wx)uld get from above, 
and of the lines which marched with those large and dignified 
motions of head and hand. 

“ T say by sorcery he got this isle; 

From me he got it.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Cyril thoughtfully, from the floor, “he makes it 
rather a drag to be funny, as a matter of fact, landing out with those 
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magnificent bass notes. If you hadn’t an inspired lunatic in Brian, 
I’d give up trying, and play Trinculo straight, too. Who knows, it 
might be quite a thing! You did right, giving Brian his head. A 
rich vein of natural vulgarity in that lad!” 

‘ ‘1 wonder if I was wise about the other, though? ’ * said Roger in a 
low voice. He recited softly, his eyes still fixed upon Felix; 

“ ‘Remember, 

First to possess his books; for without them 
He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command: they all do hate him 
As rootedly as I.” 

“Somehow y<ju believe that, don’t you? AH' His dainty Ariel, as 
well! Do you suppose we’re justified in taking that literally? And 
even if we re right, was it wise to underline it?” 

“Right enough,” said Cyril calmly, “and anyhow, not unwise. 
Only maybe a little optimistic.” He slanted upward a sidelong 
look, and smoothed the disillusioned shadow of a smile from his 
mouth. “Are you worrying ^\hat the great Lctchford public is 
going to say when it comes to your show, and finds you’ve made use 
of Shakespeare to confront them with the colonial dilemma?” 

Brought up short against a phrase which he would never have 
achieved at his most self-conscious, Roger examined it with 
dubious respect for a moment and then said in faintly surprised 
tones: “Well, I suppose that’s just about what I am doing!” 

“And you kid yourself, don’t you, you poor sap, that society, 
which doesn’t like being criticised obliquely in its sorest spot — not 
even via Shakespeare — is going to turn and rend you for being anti- 
British, anti -white, anti- this and that and the other. Probably 
you’re expecting leading articles in the local press, and dirty looks 

in the street ” Cyiil shook his unkempt head over the follies 

and hopes of man. “You’re looking forward to it, aren’t you?” 

“No,” said Roger, declining even a Uinfished crown of martyrdom 
with some; warmth. “But you don’t suppose they’re going to like it, 
do you? The orthodox ones? ” 

“You always expect people to understa^iid you,” explained Cyril 
patiently, “and either approve or disapprove of what’s there. What 
you don’t seem to have noticed is the magnificent irrelevance of 
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most public criticism. They hand out bouquets and brickbats 
almost exclusively for things which aren’t there at all. Go ahead 
with your colonial parable, and don’t lose any sleep about the angry 
populace — ^they just won’t notice it!” 

The thoughtful silence above made him look up with a quick, 
rueful grin, afraid that even in his present exalted state Roger 
might be too easily subject to discouragement. *'But don’t let that 
stop you,” he said, almost seriously. “The pearl undiscovered is 
none the less a pearl.” 

It struck Roger as a rather large metaphor for a small-to\m 
production of The Tempest, even one with which he was deeply and 
passionately in love. But he approved the principle. “Oh, well,” 
he said, “even if you’re right, there may be one or two who’ll get 
what w'e’re driving at. And if not, we’ll jolly well dissect the thing 
ourselves, and write a critical notice of our own.” He hopped down 
from his trestle with sudden explosive energy, and snapped his 
fingers in the air. “Come on, you court lot! Smoke up, and let’s get 
moving. We’ve got a Jpt to do before nine o’clock.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

Exit Ariel 

( 1 ) 

THE SURREALIST collection in the effects room grew daily more 
complex and wonderful. Much of it had been salvaged from the 
scrap-heap in the store, and put together with the help of various 
talented friends of the Bennington family into new shapes for 
new uses. There was a distinctly Heath Robinson look about the 
whole apparatus, but with a demented Heath Robinson logic, and 
a ponderous improbable efficiency, it worked. The thunder was 
particularly effective. It involved the operation of an improvised 
drum of cavernous tone (ex-oil) as w^ell as the large sheet of tin 
contributed by young Bill, and required two people to work it, and, 
more than that, two who were in entire mutual sympathy. A few*- 
cousins and friends of the tribe had joined as supernumeraries, and 
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from assiduous practice were all virtuosi in their particular lines; 
and indeed, of all the departments at work upon the production of 
The Tempest, this was the most expert and finished in its per- 
formance. 

To line the reflectors which Bill had concocted out of relics of old 
headlights of cars, and bits of derelict metal, they had collected all 
the coloured glass they could find from old fanlights and stable 
lanterns and stove fronts. Even Timmie had had a hand in 
assembling these, and felt some pride in the results. But the more 
profcsssional part of the work was all achieved off the premises, and 
brought in week by week to be added to the fantasy. 

Bill produced, one evening, a large shopping bag full of his 
beloved lights, and she wed Robin the latest addition to them. 
Each had been provided with a collar welded on at the back, with a 
long screw to join and tighten it, so that it could be clamp^ed on to a 
rod and adjusted to any position. 

‘T bet yo’ll never guess,” said Bill, cocking an eyebrow, “wheer 
theywunmed?” 

Robin was a little surprised to find himself in possession of the 
answer, but the bright brown eye had already confided it. ‘T bet I 
will! In our works!” 

“That’s right!” said Bill, cheerfully brazen about it. “More 
work’s done in your old man's shops than what ’e knows on. 
Foreigners, we call ’em!” 

“I know!” said Robin, with * sh} conspiratorial smile. Once, no 
doubt, he w^ould have said it with a seriously disapproving frown, 
feeling only indignation that his father’s time should be stolen to 
make tools and gadgets for the private use of his workmen. Now 
there seemed to be no riglits or wrongs involved, and all that 
mattered -was to provide wjiat had to be provided. He felt, once 
having examined this absence of moral sense in himself, a faint 
ineffective consternation, but nothing stronger; and his conscience 
never gave him so much as «a tAvinge when he helped to rig the 
foreigners on upright iron standards in the v^ings, for their first full 
rehearsal the ligliting. 

Bill had acquired, heaven knew where, a short iron rod on 
which to string the lights in the ceiling-trap. The ends of the 
rod were flattened a little, so that it wtmld rest steadily on the 
sides of the trap; it w^ould ha\e been better for the job had it been 
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longer, but it was heavy enough to keep its position without 
shifting unless it received a considerable shove. The simplicity 
of this apparatus was its particular beauty; everything could be 
cleared away into a small space when not in use, and in use there 
was absolutely nothing to go wrong. 

They were rehearsing the fourth act, and had reached the 
beginning of the masque put on by Prospero and his spirits to 
celebrate the betrothal of Ferdinand and Miranda. The coll of the 
magician prince was backstage on the left, and there sat the lovers 
hand in hand, with Prospero standing beside them. Iris was to 
enter from the left, Ceres from the right, and Juno from behind the 
trees and rocks dead-centre. The time was full afternoon, and the 
opening of the scone w'as yilaycd gaily lit, but for magic something 
more was required. Robin dimmed the lights below as Bill went 
into action above at the entrance of Iris. For her they luid made a 
wonderful rainbow reflector, while Ceres had yellow, and Juno a 
delicate rose. All these Bill had to manipulate from his iron bar in 
the light- trap. 

It was the first time they had put out the lights in the body of the 
theatre, and some new excitement had drawn in upon them out of 
the darkness, so that even without more than the bare bones of 
scenery, and in their ordinary dress, they seemed to have sloughed 
their everyday identities and been transported in all truth to a 
remote island. As soon as Timmie w^as off the stage he flew to the 
stairs, and climbed up to squat at Bill’s elbow, peering through w ith 
his head among the lamj)s, and reaching his itching fingers to 
correct the tilt of a light w hen Dora walked out of her rainbow'. Bill 
slapped him off smartly, and did it himself. 

“I’ve towd thee, let ’em alone. Ami get out o’ the road a minute!” 

Three lamps all dangling from the bar together seemed to Timmie 
too much for one person to control. He said so, but no one paid any 
attention to his protest. 

“I could do this one for you,” siiid Timmie insinuatingly, 
advancing liis hand towards the yelknv lamy3 of Ceres. 

“Let it alone, I tell thee. I'll say wlnni thee cust tek a land.” 

He sounded so short about it that Timmie thought well to 
obey. But he sat very close indeed, Ic^aning over to follow every 
move of the three immortals, and getting in the way at every 
turn; and those fingers of his w^ere constantly insinuating them- 
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selves tormented ly towards the object of their greedy desire, 
and hesitating to touch only because Bill’s ominous eye was on 
him. He watched absorbcdly as the two goddesses, meeting in 
the centre of the stage, dispatched Iris to summon the nymphs 
and reapers to dance. The rainbow followed her faithfully, until 
she advanced too far, and the arc of the lamp’s movement could not 
reach her. 

“Hold it! Bill, can’t you come forward any more? ” 

Bill put his head down to the trap to shout back: “Not without I 
shift the whole bar again. Anyhow, yo’ll ’ave the light be’ind ’er if 
you bring ’er right forward.” 

‘That’s all right, we’ll give her a front light, too, but she 
must have her rainbo^'A . Can you give us just a couple more 
yards?” 

“ ’Old ’ard a minute, then!” He moved the bar a few ii\ches back, 
to adjust the range of the light forward. “That better? ” 

“Much! That would do. But can you pick up Juno’s entrance 
now? Hop back a minute, Anne, and try it.” 

Juno retreated into the shade of the trees, and was lost from her 
circle of rosy light, though it attempted to follow her. “No good, 
that’s the backest I can get. Can’t ’ave it both ways!” 

“I’m not sure it mightn’t bo better,” shouted Roger. “She can 
suddenly step into it, and you can bring her forward. Come down 
and have a look! Leave it like that, and come and watch the 
entrance!” 

Bill got up rather stiffly from his ageing knees and made to obey. 
In the doorway he looked back, but Timmie was sitting with 
meekly folded hands, looking down at tlio stage, the reflected lights 
dappling his face in soft, luminous colours. 

“Don’t touch nothin’, mind!” said Bill ominously, and went off 
down the stairs to join Roger in the dark. 

Timmie hitched himself a little nearer to the trap, coiled among 
the bangle of flex through wliich Bill stepped with such uncommon 
agility and confidence. Timmie was less accustomed to this 
reticulate^ motion, and invariably got himself wapped up in the 
coils unless he watched his feet with particular care. He had no 
intention of touoliing anything, he merely w'anted to watch; but in 
the issue, as the young shop-assistant retreated and advanced to 
order, appearing and disappearing in the rosy light, he found the 
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dangling apparatus just beneath him more fascinating than the 
scene being played out below. Juno in her repetitions of the 
entrance had slightly shifted her position, so that she moved on the 
fringe of the light instead of in its heart, and Timmie’s enthusiastic 
mind was disturbed by the maladjustment. 

If the centre light were moved just a fraction of an inch along the 
bar, towards the left, the position would be corrected. He leaned 
forward, and loosened the screw which tightened it to the rough 
bar. Alter all, who w^as to know? He hadn't promised not to touch 
anything; ho hadn’t made any reply to the injunction. It was just 
officiousness, forbidding him to do the simplest thing except under 
supervision. He exerted a cautious pressure, but the collar, even 
when he had eased it, did not move readily along the bar. He thrust 
harder, and suddenly the bar lurched out of line and dragged to the 
left before he could check it, and the stubborn lamp chose that 
precise instant to give, the jolt shaking it free of whatever un- 
evenness had held it fixed. It moved, when it did choose to move, 
not half an inch but several inches, jarring against its neighbour; 
and Bill, from down below, saw the lights lurch, and said in 
peremi)tory tones; 

“Eh, you, Timmie! Tek your ’ands off them lamps. Do you 
’ear?” 

He did not, however, make an instant move tow ards the stairs, 
expecting his voice to be enough, Timmie coaxed frantically at the 
lamp, intent. <>n getting it back into something like its original 
position before Bill should make a closer examination. It wasn’t 
that he feared his anger, but rather that for his own pride’s sake he 
had to give his interference at least the apj)earance of competence. 
Ho tugged, and the bar lurched again, and because he was using 
both hands in a desperate attempt to force the collar, he had no 
control over the treacherous movement of the whole precarious 
galaxy. And then Bill’s voice below was bidding his willing son: 
“Goo up and see what ’e’s up to, till I come.” 

Timmie’s pride could have borne the father better. He tightened 
the screw' hurriedly, and made a leap to his feet and cleai^to the far 
side of the room, prepared to put a haughty face on it, and declare 
that he wasn’t doing anything, he had only straightened the thing, 
he wasn’t even interested in it. 

That was what he meant to do. What he did was to hitch one 
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foot into the trailing loops of flex, and come down asprawl on the 
floor with a crash which shook the breath clean out of him. The 
flex jerked after his foot, pulling the bar with it, until one end was 
dragged clear of its support, and fell through the hole. Down went 
the flex like angry snakes darting after the weight. The bar 
dropped to the limit of their length with a sickening tug, was held 
for a moment dangling over Dora’s head, and then tore itself loose 
from two of the lamps, and swung heavily downward upon the 
slight hold of the third. There was a yell of; 'Look out!* and a 
loud, frightened scream. Somebody made a run and a leap to the 
stage. Then the tormented flex ripped out of the lamp socket, and 
there was darkness and a shattering crash below, and another small, 
muted scream, suddenly broken off. 

Timmio lay w^hcre ho had crashed, rigid with fright, too scared to 
move even if he had had the breath. He had a horrid sensation 
that the M^orld had come ai)art, and was toppling over him in a 
torrent of confused and terrifying noises, against wliich he shrank 
his shoulders and covered his ears in a panic of rejection. A'oices 
were clamouring below, feet pounding, bodies colliding in the 
sudden dark. ‘T’ve killed somebody,” he thought, lying among the 
wTeckage with his eyes tight-shut, trpng to pretend it had never 
happened at all. And next, inevitably, having failed to smudge out 
th(‘ disaster altogether from the spoiled jmge of the day, he wanted 
onl}^ to turn his back on it, to get away from that place to some- 
where safe, somewhere warij., where no one else knew anybhing 
about it, and he need not remember. 

Running away from himself rather ^han anyone else, but in a 
panic none the less shattering for that, lie picked himself up out of 
the debris of his deed, and made for the door, whimpering: 
' Mammy!” under his breath; but he had scarcely put liis hand to 
the knob when he heard Bill’s heavy footst(?ps, deliberate and 
ominous on the stairs. 


( 2 ) 

The lights snapping out overhead turned everything to chaos for 
a moment, only the faint glimmer from the effects room threading 
the darkness. Then Robin, fumbling in the wings, found the 
switch and got his cluster of lights shining inward upon the stage. 
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The auditorium lights were intact, too; Roger reached them a 
moment later and swept his hand down the three switches in one 
movement, staring back anxiously over his shoulder towards the 
ceiling trap, where the limp flexes dangled still swinging from the 
shock. 

The stage was littered with broken glass from the reflectors, but 
the iron bar had been swung to onei side by the manner of its fall, 
and crashed harmlessly offstage, scarring the concrete floor a yard 
or so from the newly-painted wall. The light which had torn loose 
with it had disintegrated in mid-air, flinging metal and glass 
heavily over Dora’s head, and one of the fragments had struck her 
above the temple and brought her down, dazed but not stunned, 
among the showier of its shed glass. She w-^as just raising herself on 
one hand as Jane reached her, and feeling at her forehead with 
amazed fingers, unable to account for the sudden hot stickiness 
which discoloured them. Abruptly she began to cry, with the 
blank, spasmodic, astonished tears of shock. 

Jane and Mrs. Burt swooped upon her together, and threw 
themselves down beside her to smooth back the soft, straight hair 
from the gash, and feel frantically all over her to assure themselves 
that there w^as no worse injury to be found about her. The cut \vas 
an inch and a half long, and bled sluggishly, and out of her hair they 
coaxed several splinters of glass besides. 

“No, no, you stay quiet, lovey,” said Mrs. Burt, forestalling the 
instinctive move Dora made to get to her feet, and absolving her 
from the inevitable gallant necessity of making light of her injury. 
“Get her coat, w^ill you?” said the competent matron, looking up 
authoritatively at the nearest male. “And bring that old blanket 
over here.” 

“Shall I fetch some brandy?” asked Hugh, standing by help- 
lessly among the rest. 

“No, just go and put the kettle on, there’s a good lad. There’s 
still some tea in the tin.” She added indulgently to the victim, who 
was shivering and white in Jane’s arm: “Here, pop your amis into 
your coat, duck, and wrap yourself up. Don’t w^ant you to get cold 
into the bargain, do we?” 

“The hell of a thing to happen,” said Roger distractedly. “And 
to Dora, of all people!” 

They mopped the slowing trickles of blood out of Dora’s left 
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eyebrow, and nursed her jealously against the tremors of cold and 
shock which passed through her, while she reiterated fretfully, 
according to the whole persuasion of her training, that she was 
perfectly all right and desired no fuss. Everyone was gathered 
about her in a tight, respectful circle of anxiety, and she felt the 
oppression of their troubled eyes as if it had contained an implicit 
reproach. It was bad form even to let them be so worried, and 
she ought to have been able to suppress their fears with a few 
authoritative words, once and for all; and all she could do was lean 
thankfully into Jane’s shoulder, and cry! Disgusted with herself, 
she cried the more. 

“That’s all right, my dear!” said IVIrs. Burt, making things 
inexplicably better, thcaigh by all the rules her mothering should 
have made them wwse. “Cry all you like, that won’t do you any 
harm.” 

“Is she g<^)ing to be all right?” asked Roger, catching the bright 
glance of her capable and confident eye. 

“I think so. Had a nasty knock on the head, it's a mercy it 
Avasn’t worse — but I think there's nothing badly wrong except for 
the shock. It’s pretty Avell a miracle,” said Mrs. Burt strenuously, 
“that there w^asn’t someone killed.” 

“My God , yes!” said Roger under his breath, casting an eye at the 
iron bar Avhich lay now so innocently in the corner; and he drew a 
deep breath of relief, discounting all the wTeckage of Bill’s handi- 
work so long as Dora w’as un^* maged. 

Young Bill stood on the outer rim of the circle, big-eyed, staring 
at the blood on Dora’s face. He had jumped hastily back down the 
stairs, as soon as the crash came, to ruu to her assistance with the 
rest; and when he had made a move, a lew minutes later, to return 
to his errand, Bill had put an unmistakably forbidding hand on his 
shoulder, and held him w hen^ he was. 

“Let him bide!” said Bill. ‘T'll see to ’im!'’ And while every eye 
was still fixed anxiously upon Dora, he withdrovv himself quietly 
and climbed the stairs. 

When ho opened the door of the eilects room, Timmie was 
standing "against the opposite wall, gnaw ing his knuckles and 
staring over the gaping trap with big, frightened eyes. The tears 
which habitually retrieved his w'orst falls from grace, and had never 
yet failed of their effect, were less sure of themselves this time, and 
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came stingingly to his eyes instead of producing their usual facile 
flow. He looked at BilVs closed and unrelenting face, and began to 
breathe very quickly and unsteadily through his nose; and the 
brisk, decisive click of the latch as the door closed dissolved his 
defensive tremors into pure panic. He darted round the trap, and 
tried to duck under Bill’s arm and make his escape; and it was the 
mark of his inexperience that he attempted the left arm rather than 
the right. Bill crooked a knee easily under his thighs, and tipped 
him off'his feet, and before he knew what w as happening to him he 
was tucked head and shoulders under a hard, competent arm, 
collecting liis fair due for the first time in his life. 

His nerve, never exercised in stresses such as this, gave way 
abruptly with his balance, in a yell of mortal terror. He how^led 
before he was hurt, but the next moment he had ample justification 
for howling. Pain w as the very least of it, though that was new to 
him, and therefore he took an extreme view of it. What he gave up 
to the ultimate echoes of the theatre w^as the whole lamentable 
crisis of his betrayal, terror of the unknown and untried, grief for 
his lost immunity, even a sort of desperate siitisfaction at having 
something real and positive to yell about. Nothing like this had 
ever happened to him before, nr» one had ever ventured to lay a 
finger on his adored and potted young body. All rules were being 
broken, all values overturned; outraged and friglitoned, what could 
he do but yell his tremendous grievance at heaven, and hope for 
a thunderbolt? And after a few moments of sufiering, the hope 
faded out, and left him merely the desolate siitisfaction of having 
raised about as loud a shindy over his hiding as any one boy could 
manage; which w'as no very great consolation. 

Bill allowed afterw^ards that the little devil had collected a 
substantial instalment of what w as due to him in those few minutes, 
and was fully entitled to howl about it. But even Bill w^as im- 
pressed by the sheer volume of noise a loop of flex could produce. 
The first electrifying outcry fell through the light-trap upon the 
ears of the little group below, explosively as a chop of thunder rain 
falls in summer (lust. They started apart, rearing their heads and 
staring at one another across Dora’s huddled body; and rapidly, 
ludicrously, every face smoothed itself out from the first blank 
amazement into an evasive and self-conscious calm, the lingering 
mask of consternation growing every moment more transparent, 
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the placid glow of profound gratification beneath it showing 
through every moment more clearly. 

“That,” said Brian unnecessarily but with engaging satis- 
faction, “will be Timmiel” No one. disputed it; only one or two 
heads took the trouble to turn for a quick glance round, to identify 
the avenger. “Bill,” said Brian, purring, “of course! Ever the man 
of action! Our young friend has fallen into the hands of a capable 
family man — ^we can be quite easy about him.” 

The cascade of yells continued briskly, and appeared to afford no 
one, except presumably its author, anything but a slightly shame- 
faced pleasure. Only Dora, lifting her head from Jane’s shoulder, 
checked her wry smile for a moment to say: “Poor Timmie!” and 
even she did not sound very convincing. 

“But we ought to stop it,” said Jane at length, between re- 
luctance and anxiety. “After all, it’s practically sacrilege — and 
we’ve put up with a lot to keep that brat in working order.” 

“A bit late, isn’t it?” said Brian happily. 

How^ever, they began to agree that it was high time to stop the 
execution. No doubt it was an exaggerated account they were 
hearing, but much more of this, and people would be coming in 
from the Goat and Compasses to see who was being murdered. 
Roger turned abruptly tow^ards the stairs, and went up them three 
at a time, with half a dozen of the others close at his heels, though 
rather to be in at the death than to hasten the rescue. They came in 
upon the protagonists w-ith p ''rcditable if unconvincing flourish, 
but it was an elfoct wasted, except on themselves, for Bill paid them 
little attention, and Timmie none. 

Bill had already released hLs captive a. id dropped the flex among 
the litter on the floor; he gave them only a brief, unapologetic look 
as they crowded into the doorway, and then fixed liis eyes once 
again on Timmie, who had taken himself into the furthest comer, 
and was wriggling and raging ilierc on the floor, wdth his sleeve over 
his face. He was still making a good deal of noise, and accentuated 
his sf)bs as sooji as there were other pe-rplc in tlic room, for there 
was still a faint lio^^e in him that he might be able to impress 
somebody with the enormity of the crime, even if Bill was im- 
pervious. He lifted a flushed face out of cover, and smudged 
ineffectively at the stains of his tears with the back of a moist 
and grubby hand. Even his cleanness w-as defaced. Roger felt 
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unexpectedly sorry for him. After all, the poor little beast’s 
world had just fallen to pieces. Probably it seemed to him that 
nothing would ever be safe again, that nothing could be trusted 
to be what it seemed, or to remain what it had been up to now. 
No wonder the hunted blue-grey eyes, all swollen and spoiled 
with tears and temper, glared bitter hatred at them all, and the 
irantic, gulping voice made use of its first clear breath to wail: 

“I’ll tell my mother — what you did to me! You’re all hateful! 

You’ve^ all been beastly to mee-e-e ” He became inarticulate for 

the better part of a sentence, but emerged to end vindictively: 
“ — She’ll tell the police}. You can't hit m-e-e ” 

“Don’t be daft!” said Bill, with a remote, spent mildness, like the 
last of a thunderstorm in the distance. “I ’ave ’it you — yes, and 
will again if you come any more of your games. Yo’n ’ad nothin’ 
compared with what yo’d get if everybody ’ad ’is due. It’s no 
thanks to you Dora ain’t killed. I to’d you yo’d cop it if yo’ 
touched anythin’, an’ yo’ ’ave copped it. Now get up an’ stop 
whinin’ about it. You needn’t dodge round me — ^I’ve finished with 
you.” 

No one remonstrated with liira, no one said a word in support of 
Timmie. Looking round the circle from face to face, ho saw no 
w^eak place anywhere in which to plant his self-pity and make it 
take profitable root. Outraged afresh, after fresh outrage had 
ceased to seem possible, he broke out into a last spurt of frustrated 
tears, shouted through them: “I hate you all — I hate you!” and 
made for the door, head down, sobbing violently. 

They separatcxl and made a path for him severely and silently: 
and that was the w^orst of all, the end of everything, that ho 
couldn’t charm anybody, he couldn’t coax anybody, he couldn’t 
even intimidate anybody, into taking his part. Blackmail was over; 
ho could never fully believe in it again, after this resounding 
failure. 

His noisy crying receded rapidly down the stairs, and away 
across the hall to the wdeket door, at which they heard him tugging 
ineptly in his rage for half a minute before it opened and let him 
through. There seemed no reason to doubt that he would keep up 
his headlong run all the w'ay home; nor was it at all difficult to 
imagine the scene which would follow when he got there. 

What should perhaps have been the oddest incident of all turned 
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out to be the most characteristic. It was Bill, and none other, who 
looked after his flight with the ghost of a sympathetic smile, 
though without regret, and remarked dispassionately: “Poor little 
beggar! I know just ’ow ’e feels!” 

“You should!” allowed Brian thoughtfully. “It sounded as 
though you were making a fairly workmanhke job of it.” 

“You ain’t blamin’ me, are you?” 

“Hell, no!” said Roger. “We’re with you to a man! But it’s just 
as well to realise right off that there’s going to bo the devil’s own 
row.” 

“It’s my row, then,” said Bill, unmoved. “I stand by that as one 
o’ the best things I ever did. Don’t you worry about 'im\ ’E ’ates 
us, all right — specially me! — but that’s nothin’ to what ’e was 
imaginin’ when I come in ’ere. We ain’t the only ones who thought 
’e’d killed somebody — right then ’e was dead sure ’e ][ad. Any- 
how,” said Bill comfortably, “ ’e’s yelled all that clean out of ’is 
system! ’E’lJ be able to sleep tonight — if ’is backside’ll let ’im.” 

They looked at one another, nevertheless, with growing un- 
easiness, tempered only by the flat consideration that what was 
done was done. They were justified over and over again. But who 
was going to convert Timmio Gaskell’s mother to that point of 
view? 

“This is all too shatteringly familiar, of course,” sighed the 
schoolmaster. “It’s only happened to me once, actually, but once 
was enough! And a widow’, too! It’s bad enough w’hen some of 
these horny-handed fathers roll up and play merry hell about their 
little darlings getting a hander or so — ^fellow’s w^ho bash hell out of 
’em themselves, regularly! — but a widow !” 

Robin oflered hesitantly: “I know Mrs. Gaskell fairly well. If 
you think it w^ould be better, I could go and see her, and try to 
explain. I don’t suggest she’d be very likely to listen,” he owned 
unhappily, “but if it w-^ould save even a little unpleasantness I could 
try.” 

“Why you?” demanded Bill, most ungratefully, considering the 
heroic nature of the offer. “I can do me own explaining.” 

“Nobociy’s going to do any explaining,” said Roger with decision. 
“He asked for it ten times over, and finally he got it, and as far as 
we’re concerned, that’s that! I don’t know whether Bill’s done any 
good — I don’t laiow whether it’s still possible! — but I do know' it 
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would be the finish if we went fussing round his mother now, making 
a case for ourselves. He’d be in his beastly little glory, and I 
shouldn’t think anybody’d have the least hope of even denting it 
again.” 

“Now you’re talking sense,” said Bill heartily. “Now^ let’s go an’ 
see ’ow Dora’s gettin’ on.” 

Down they wont accordingly, no one quarrelling with Roger’s 
fiat, however uneasy might be the forebodings in some minds on the 
subject: Dora was sitting up, with a mug of strong, sweet tea in her 
hand, and a large handkerchief of the Major’s tied round her head 
as a temporary dressing. She looked pale, but no longer dazed, and 
she had stopped shivering, though Jane remained at her elbow 
attentive and maternal. To go on with the rehearsal that night was 
impossible. They waited while the Major brought round his car, 
and then Dora was sent home in it, with Mrs. Burt in attendance to 
soften the shock of the bandaged head on arrival. The rest of them 
cleared up the miserable debris of Bill’s loving labour, and went 
sadly home. 


(3) 

There was, as Rogei* had foreseen and lamented, the most 
involved, undignified and ludicrous row they could have w ished to 
avoid. Timmie did what might have been expected of him, dashed 
straight home, threw himself into liis mother’s astonished and 
distressed arms in fresh outbursts of tears, and told her what he 
really believed to be the w^hole story, though it naturally included 
only his own view of the affair. He didn’t tell her about the cut on 
Dora’s head, because he had not stayed to discover that it existed. 
He had meant w^ell, and the whole thing had been an accident. Ho 
meant it sincerely when he sobbed this version of it into her 
receptive and indignant ears, and she believed him utterly. Her 
over-ready sympathy set him off again in paroxysms of self-pity, 
and he found the only gratification of a horrible evening in wallow- 
ing in her exclamations and embraces, and encouraged her in her 
exaggerations exactly as she was encouraging him in his. The 
monstrous assault grew and grow, swollen out of all knowledge in 
the quarter of an hour it took him to make her understand it. 

“Indeed!” said poor Mrs. Gaskell, trembling all over with the 
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heroic rage of the tigress nursing her wounded cub. ‘We’ll see 
about thisi How dared they! Poor darling, there^ don’t cry any 
more* you’ll make yourself ill. I’ll go and see those people myself. 
They’ll be sorry they ever touched you! The idea!” she said, almost 
inarticulate mth protective anger, “treating a child so cruelly 
when he was only trying to help! I never heard of such a thing!” 

Timmie w^as soothed by the mere repetition of these exclamations, 
to which he felt himself so tenderly entitled, and wept again to 
prolong them whenever they flagged. They did something to 
res1<,*re his faith that the safe world he had known hitherto was 
really the true one, and the shock he had suffered only the result of 
a terrifjdng abenation from it, one which might never recur in his 
experience. But by the t iine he had had his fill of being hugged, and 
condoled wdth, and reassured, and exliortod uselessly to abate his 
passion of grief, he had indulged himself to the point ofdCxhaustion 
and fever, and scared out of his mother’s head what little sense she 
had. It was a wonderful orgy, and he did his best to squeeze the 
last drop of pleasure out of it, and repay himself for all his injuries 
in the pain they caused to her; but somehow it failed to com- 
pensate him. At the end of it all, w^hen he could not cry any more, 
he felt as miserable, as unsafe, as betrayed as ever, and nothing had 
slipped back into place as once he had known it, notliing. 

She put him to bed, undressing him like a baby, and even 
hypnotising herself into believing that she could discern angry 
marks of his ill-usage still upon him. Partly in real self-deception, 
and partly in a determination as stubborn as his own to make the 
very most of the matter, she sent for the doctor; but the doctor, 
when he came, proved to be not the elderly benevolent she had 
expected, but his much too young and blunt new assistant, who 
knew nothing about the Gaskell household, carried round with him 
none of the reverent ta ct of old-fashioned private practice, and was, 
besides, rather anncjyed at being fetched out upon so frivolous an 
errand so late in the evening. The fineness of Timmie’s clay, the 
brutality of Bill’s assault upon it, were eloquently impressed upon 
him befgre he saw^ the patient, and when he uncovered the barely 
perceptible results for himself ho reacted with an irrepressible 
splutter of laughter which Mrs. Gaskell never forgave him. 

Out of sheer good-nature, because she w as obviously completely 
besotted about the kid, ho suppressed it very quickly, and managed 
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at least to look decently serious, if not very impressed, during the 
rest of the interview. The only thing that really did move him to a 
disapproving frown was the evidence of Timmie’s swollen eyes, and 
hot, ravaged face. 

“My word!” he said chidingly, “you have let yourself get worked 
into a state about it, you little chump! Fancy making yourself ill 
over a thing like that! You don’t suppose you’re the only chap who 
ever got a good hiding, do you?” 

Timnlie, by then too sodden with exhaustion to defend himself, 
let two slow tears well out of his red eyes after the many which had 
gone before. “You can stop that, right away,” said the doctor with 
heartless cheerfulness. “It cuts no ice with me. You’re ]iot hurt as 
badly as all that, and nobody’s going to sit and liold your hand, so 
you may just as well forget about it and go to sleep. There, I’ve 
finished with you. Yes, I know it still hurts, but you’ll sleep, just 
the same.” He covered the very faint traces of Bill’s handiwork, 
tied the girdle of Timmie’s pyjamas in a brisk bow, firmly avoided 
Mrs. Gaskell’s accosting eye, and left the room, taking his leave 
with an odiously gay smile, and only just remembering in time to 
withhold the hearty valedictory pat with which he was accustomed 
to encourage his younger patients. In Timmie’s case it would have 
been extremely tactless, to say the least of it. 

Before they were halfway down the stairs she had begun to 
explain all over again the gravity of the case. With ruffled feathers 
she emphasised the delicacy and sensitivity of her darling's mental 
make-up, and the damage this brutal assault might have done him 
— damage for life! The young doctor did not even listen. 

“I know nothing about how he got it,” he acknowledged 
buoyantly. “Probably earned it! But even if he didn’t, don’t you 
worry, nobody’s done him any great damage. He isn’t going to be 
scarred, physically or mentally, unless you let him go on brooding 
about it. He should never have been allowed to upset himself in 
that ridiculous way. Might have made himself really ill!” 

“I don’t think you understand,” began Mrs. Gaskell, almost 
dumb with indignation. “My boy has never been beaten in his life. 
Of course he’s upset! The sh^ck !” 

“Oh, yes, it must have been a shock, all right,” allowed the 
doctor, suppre.ssing a smile, “but it needn’t have been as bad as all 
that, if somebody’d had the commonsense to stop him off his crying 
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jag as soon as he’d had a reasonable fling. I’ll send him a sedahivo. 
Tomorrow don’t be too solicitous about him. If he forgets about it, 
don’t you remind him. Treat him just as usual. If he shows 
signs of settling down to grizzle about it all over again, for goodness 
sake tell him not to be a silly little fool, and if he turns on the tears, 
give him a damn’ good shaking. Then leave him alone to get over 
it. He won’t waste his efforts when there’s nobody there to be 
upset by them, don’t you worry!” 

Poor Mrs. Gaskell, used to having her attitudes accepted with 
delicate deference, found this young man absolutely without 
heart. She said, outraged: “My dear doctor, you’re making my boy 
out a monster!” 

“Not at all!” said the doctor, hurt and astonished. “Just a 
perfectly ordinary boy. Of course they take advantage of you! 
Have you had one all this time without flnding that out?” 

He went away exasperated, but amused, too, leaving the lady 
in a high state of indignation. He duly despatched a bromide for 
Timmie, and that was the only satisfaction Mrs. Gaskell ever got 
out of the affair. As for the victim, he swallowed his dose sleepily, 
and relaxed into the dull slumber of exhaustion, but soon he was 
sleeping deeply and naturally; and the next day he rose feeling 
rather sticky about the eyes, rather stiff and sore, but otherwise 
remarkably well. It was a fine morning, the sun was shining in a 
wintry November glitter, and he had at first no recollection of 
distress whatsoever, and no premonitions. Then he was reminded, 
rather by the dullness about his head and chest, the legacy of his 
orgy of crying, than by any lasting impression left by Bill, of the 
terrible events of the previous night. 

They seemed inexplicably less terrible than he had supposed, 
now that there was a whole night of sleep in between. He felt a 
little ashamed, even, when ho remembered the doctor’s visit. 
Suppose the fellows at school ever got to know? It would be the 
joke of the term. But doctors don’t talk about their cases, and for 
some reason he was comfortably sure that the members of the 
working-party would never tell. Not even Bill! He was an unfair 
beast, and Timmie still hated him; but ho w^ouldn’t tell tales on a 
fellow to other people. And Timmie himself wasn’t likely to let out 
a word, and his mother jolly well mustn't. 

Hearing him come downstairs to breakfast at a run, and whistling, 
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Mrs. Gaskell attempted to adjust her own mood to the normality of 
his, but made ^olear the meaning of her attitude with so much 
significance of look and word, such careful gentleness of voice, such 
silent consideration, that he could not help being reminded how 
deeply ill-used he was. She hugged him tenderly when he set off for 
school, and said; “That’s my dear, good boy! It’s so sensible and 
brave of you to take it like tliis. Murniny’s proud of you, darling!” 

It set him back very badly, and almost started the tears again; 
but luckily he was already a little late, and had to tear himself 
away from her and run, so the danger passed; and for the rest of the 
day he was safe from her, at least until tea, by which time he had 
been so thoroughly saturated with normality that many of her 
doting looks and humouring endearments slipped off him like spray 
off a Channel swimmer, and even those which hit him produced 
little more than a teasing sense of discomfort. Timmic, in fact, w^as 
making quite a nice recovery. 

Then it w'as all spoiled in a moment. He ought to have realised 
what he had done; he should have knoAvn he couldn’t just pick up 
again as if nothing at all had happened, but the full implications of 
his exit had never even occurred to him until he instinctively looked 
up at the clock, shut his French grammar, and went to get his cap 
and coat, rcttdy for rehearsal. Then, even before she sw'ooped ujxon 
him with the inevitable exclaiming caresses, ho know whal» he had 
done. He couldn’t go back! She w^ouldn’t let him, wouldn’t even 
understand that he could ever contemplate it; and they wouldn’t 
take him. It was all over. He might as well hang up his coat again, 
there was no longer anyw'here for him to go. 

Ho stood quite still, letting her engulf him in her soft, })lump 
arms, while he stared j^allidly over her shoulder at nothing, with 
large, sick eyes and dropped lip, 

“Darling, what are you thinking about? Of course you don’t 
have to go! Why, Timmie, dear, why didn’t you tell me what was 
worrying you? What a horrible day you must have had, thinking 
about having to face thai tonight! As if I’d let you go near those 
people again! Did you really think you’d have to go through with 
it?” 

“I don’t know!” he said helplessly, his lip trembling. “I didn’t 
think! But if I don’t go, what will they do for an Ariel?” 

“They should have thought of that earlier, and behaved decently 
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to the one they had. No, no, darling, it’s like you to want to keep 
your bargain, but it isn’t you whoVe broken it. JICovl don’t owe 
them anything. If I’d known what kind of peof4# they were I 
should never have allowed you to go in the first place. My poor 
lamb, if I’d realised you were still thinking you had a duty to them, 
of course I should have set your mind at rest immediately. But I 
didn’t know what a dear, loyal, silly boy I had!” 

The much praised paragon looked as if he might cry again, in 
quite a different key from his tantrums of the previous m’ght; but 
the case was beyond crying. ’ Besides, her vigorous assumption of 
his reluctance to return to the theatre confused him, and in a few 
minutes had him believing that she must be right. How could he 
want to go back to the srene of his downfall? How could he want to 
continue those services which were so little appreciated? He began 
to think that he really had been worrying all day about ^s ordeal, 
and that he was relieved to have the shadow of it lifted from him. 
And then, he owed something to himself, of course! How undignified 
it would bo to go tamely sneaking into the theatre as if nothing had 
happened, after such a humiliation! 

“Tonight I am going to your theatre,” said IVIrs. Gaskell, very 
firmly, “to have this out with them. And you are going to stay 
here, and turn on the television, and have a nice time — aren’t you, 
darling? — until I come back. You mustn't worry about the play 
any more. I blame myself for ever letting you begin, when I knew 
so little about the group.” 

Timmie said: “All right, Mummy!” in rather blank, bewildered 
tones, by no means as gratefully as she had expected, with none of 
the pleasure proper to vindicated virtue There was a certain small 
glow to bo got out of imagining Roger and Bill and all the lot of 
them blenching before his mother's accusations, but it did not quite 
reconcile him to the blankness of the evening. In loyalty to 
her, however, and in some obscure w^ay to himself, he had to feel 
what was expected of liim. He said: “All right, Mummy!” and 
surrendered his coat docilely. 

So there sat Timmie in front of the television set, curled up in a 
chair with his chin tucked dismally into his chest, staring at the 
silly little screen Avithout seeing it. He liked it that she should 
continue the fuss about him, ho liked it that she should give the 
people at the theatre a bad half-hour. He would have liked to be 
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there and watched their faces. Bill would be there already, trying 
to repair last i^ight’s damage to his lamps. Timmie wasn’t a bit 
sorry he’d smashed them for him. It served him right for being 
such an unfair beast, when the whole thing had been an accident, 
and not his fault at all. He was glad he wasn’t going back, he 
was glad the production wouldn’t be half so good without him, 
he was glad to think how sorry they’d be for what they’d done. He 
was BO glad that a small scalding tear slid over the edge of his 
eyelid and splashed lieavily on the arm of the chair. 

W 

They were in the middle of the comedy scene at the end of Act 
Four when she arrived at the theatre. A bright little cousin of the 
Bennington tribe was standing in for Ariel, on whose absence no one 
had yet commented, and they had just reached the point where 
Prospero’s decoy of garish finery drew the acquisitive eyes of 
Trinculo and Stephano, and lured them from their pleasant 
intention of murder. Against a faint current of discouragement the 
comics were being defiantly boisterous, and at the moment when 
Mrs. Gaskell opened the wicket door and stepped inside, Brian was 
roaring lustily; 

“ ‘Give me thy hand. I do begin to have bloody thoughts.’ ” 

Cyril pirouetted along the line of tawdry finery, carolling ecstati- 
cally; “ ‘O king Stephano! O peer! O worthy Stephano . . . ’ ” 
He revolved on one toe, facing the door, and his eye fell upon the 
pretty little fair woman just closing it resolutely behind her. “Ay, 
ay!” said Cyril, in a very low and distinctly vulgar tone. “Here 
comes trouble!” 

Everyone turned to look where he w^as looking, and the same wary 
stillness settled upon them all. Roger did not wait; he put down the 
untidy fan of papers, on the topmost of which he had been scribbling 
his latest alterations to the setting of the scene, and went to meet 
her. It was all Jane could do to refrain from going after him. but 
she managed it, only her eyes following him with a bright, loving 
anxiety and a respectful surprise. His hair was already like a badly- 
made nest from much tugging, so that the agitated explorations of 
his hand as he walked scarcely made its disorder any worse. His 
back view had a reluctant look, the implications of which she could 
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read very clearly, but he walked straight towards Mrs. Gaskell 
without so much as a sidelong step by the way. 

“IVe come,” said Mrs. Gaskell, fixing her blue affronted stare 
upon liim fiercely, '‘to protest about what happened to my boy 
here last night. I believe it was not you who were guilty of the 
assault upon him.” And she looked round for Bill Bennington, who 
was up in the effects room groaning over his repairs, and was, in 
fact, the only person in the theatre who had not noticed her arrival. 

“You can deal with me,” said Roger, choosing his words with a 
nervous but determined courtesy. “I take full responsibility, and it 
will probably be more satisfactory for you if I speak for all of us 
here. It certainly will for me. We’re all involved, you see.” 

“You approvedV' snapped Mrs. Gaskell, rufSing her pale, pretty 
feathers like a bird in the cold. “I should think you’d be ashamed 
to own it! Mr. Stowe, I trusted my boy to you in the belief that you 
were a reliable person, and would take the same care ofliim as if ho 
were your own. I certainly did not expect that you w^ould stand by 
and let him be brutally beaten for something he could not help. 
I’m really astonished! Do you know that Timmie came home in 
such a state of distress that I had to send for the doctor? I’m 
considering taldng legal advice! If you had expressed any regret 
for the attack, I might have made allowances, but it appears that 
you — you endorse it! The doctor had to give Timmie a sedative to 
get him to sleep, he was so upset. He cried for Jiours\ How w^ould 
you have felt, if he’d been your own boy?” she challenged, stretch- 
ing up to her tallest to stare Roger more accusingly in the eye. 

“If he’d been my owti boy,” said Roger, gently but firmly, 
wincing aw^ay only a little from the indignant blue look, “and had 
behaved as Timmie’s been behaving to everyone here for the last 
three weeks — which God forbid! — he’d have got a good hiding long 
before last night. I know how you feel, Mrs. Gaskell, and I’m sorry 
it should liave happened like this, to hurt your feelings. But if I 
said I was sorry about Timmie getting his v ages I should be a 
simple liar. He’s a clever boy, he’s very good indeed as Ariel, and in 
many ^ays I like him, but I may as well say right out that he’s the 
most disobedient, interfering, mischievous little devil I ever met 
with. He asked for it time and time again before he finally got it. 
We’ve overlooked his tricks longer than I thought possible, but last 
night he caused what might have been a very nasty accident.” 
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“He told me about that,” she said triumphantly* “He told 
me the whole story. Timmie never tells me lies. But you admit it 
"waa an accident, it could have happened to anyone. I’m sorry he 
should have been the innocent cause of it, of course, but be was 
simply trying to be helpful, it was not b, fault. How could he have 
helped it?” 

“He could have done as he was told, and let things alone. He 
was warned not to touch the lights, just about two minutes before 
he brought the bar down on top of Dora. She has two stitches in her 
forehead, and has to stay in bed for a couple of days — a case rather 
worse than Timmie’s, I’m afraid. And if the bar had hit her she 
might easily have been killed. We don’t take risks like that twice 
on any boy. If he wouldn’t listen to telling, ho had to learn another 
way, and it was high time, too. It did come a bit rough, I know,” 
he said with a wry smile, suddenly moved b}^ her paling cheeks on 
learning of Dora’s state. Of course, Timrnie, honest though he 
might be, had given her no details about that, because he had had 
none to give, nor had he stopped to make any enquiries. “I never 
thought the kid yneant to do any harm,” said Roger generously. 
“He isn’t bad, he’s only spoiled to death. But w^e couldn’t let him 
go on like that, could we?” 

Occasionally, from various suspect quarters, Mrs. Gaskcll had 
heard wliisx^crs of this charge before, and it raised her hackles as 
nothing else could do. She reddened furiously, and cried in a shrill 
voice; “Timmie has not been spoiled! If you had any complaint 
against him you should have made it to me, and I would have dealt 
with it. You had no right to lay hands on him at all — and 
so brutally!^* 

“Oh, now, really!” said Roger mildly. “It wasn’t as bad as all 
that. It was no good playing about with it, but Bill didn’t do him 
any great harm. He collected on the spot, and that was that. But 
I think he’d feel better, perhaps,” said Roger, astonished at his own 
placidity, and willing to see someone else’s point of view, “if you’d 
tell him that Dora’s going to be all right. She has one rather nasty 
cut from a piece of metal, and a few little grazes, but she’ll be back 
with us in a few days. She wouldn’t want Timmie to fret about it, 
and neither would we. The account’s settled, as far as we’re 
concerned.” 

She had been prepared for heat and expostulation on his part, 
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and was ready to deal with them, but forbearance was really too 
much. ‘The account is mt settled!*’ she flared, bridling like a 
startled horse, ‘ ‘as you will find! Your attitude is quite irresponsible. 
I trusted my boy to you, at your own request, please remember. 
I hold you to blame for what happened, and for the lasting ill- 
effects it may have on his mind. I shall take advice! There must be 
some remedy for us against people like you.” She was very like 
Timraie, thought Roger clearly in the middle of his acute dis- 
comfort. She liad a decent human instinct to be anxious about 
Dora, until she lost her temiicr, and then Dora didn’t even exist for 
her. 

“You must do as you think best about that, of course,” he said 
simply. 

Turning furiously tow’ards the door, she looked back to say spite- 
fully: “Of course, you won’t see Timmie here again. I suppose you 
understood that . ’ ’ 

“Yes,” agreed Roger, sighing, “we quite understood that. I’m 
sorry! He’s very good indeed in the part, and he w^as enjoying it, too. 
But it can’t be helped, if that’s the way you feel about it.” It w^as 
strange how ho realised even then t>hat this withdrawal had 
originated with her, and not at all with Timmie. 

“You should have treated Idin decently,” she said, “w'hile you 
had him. It’s entirely your own fault if you’re left in difficulties 
now.” And she flung out of the door in high dudgeon, for she was 
particularly disappointed and angty that no one had jdeaded with 
her to send back their j)rodigy. The door slammed to after her 
passing, and Roger w^as left feeling suddenly limp at the knees, and 
in a profuse sweat, ^vitb all the company closing in upon him in an 
excited murmur of relief and congratulation. Only Bill and his 
lieutenants, immured in the effects room w ith their beloved lights, 
and oblivious of all outside events until thc.se were restored to 
order, were missing from the circle. They shook his hand, they 
patted him on the back, they stuck a cigarette in his mouth and 
carefully cupped a match for it. Everyone w as laughing and ragging 
in sheer exuberance of relief, for clearly Mrs. Gaskell had no real 
intention of suing anyone; no self-respecting solicitor w^ould let her 
take so thin a case to court, and no court would treat it seriously 
even if she did. And what was more, she knew it as well as they 
did. 
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'Thank God that’s over!” said Roger, coming out of his trance. 
He continued, however, to look faintly depressed, almost wistful, 
meeting Jane’s smile of affectionate pride with the mere ghost of a 
grin. “Well,” he said, surveying the small stand-in with a sad grey 
eye, “looks like you’re Ariel, Stevie. Think you can tackle the 
job?” 

“Yes,” breathed Stevie Jones, easrnestly blushing. He had 
graduated from the thunder sheet, incredulously bundled into 
prominence by his cousins, who much preferred the technical world 
of curtain ropes and ingenious noises to the glamour of the stage 
itself. He was only eleven, but as tall as Timmie, and without 
Timmie’s assured delivery and fine diction had nevertheless a lively 
charm of speech; and at least he was too full of eagerness to have 
room for any of Timmie’s conceit. He would take direction like an 
angel. The only trouble was that Ariel, as conceived by Roger, was 
equidistant from angels, devils and men alike, and whether Stevie 
could get anywhere near that obscure and dangerous place was, to 
say the least, extremely problematical. 

But w’hat was the good of standing staring at the poor kid as if 
the very sight of him could do no more than disappoint? He hadn’t 
had a chance to show what he could do yet. It wasn’t his fault that 
he wasn’t Timmie Gaskell. 

“Think you can learn the words in time? ” 

“Oh, yes!” said the child, his eyes shining and greedy for glory. 
Life was a dead-serious business to Stevie Jones, and this the most 
sudden bliss and the heaviest responsibility which had ever fallen 
upon him. If ardour could carry him through, they’d have an 
Ariel in a million. And ho had a good memory, and other qualities 
besides. They were lucky to have him. Roger stirred himself out of 
his depression violently, and back they went to their interrupted 
rehearsal. 

As for Mrs. Gaskell, she had managed to persuade herself by the 
time she reached hone that she had had the best of the exchange, 
and given Roger Stowe and his precious theatre company a very 
bad fifteen minutes. She told Timmie as much, to win him out of 
his silent gloom, but it did not seem to have the desired effect. He 
lay coiled in his chair by the fire, with his face obstinately turned 
away from her, because she would not understand if she saw him 
struggling with still more tears. He didn’t want her fussing over 
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him tonight, asking hundreds of dismayed and dismaying questions 
to which not even he knew the answers. 

‘‘Didn’t you want the television on, darling?” she asked fondly, 
looking for something to give him, because giving him things 
was, and always had been, her only answer to his miseries. 

“No, thank you, Mummy!” he said politely but listlessly. 

“Whyever not? You’re usually so fond of it.” 

“It wasn’t very interesting.” He drew patterns on the arm of the 
chair, waited for a moment, looking at her furtively out of the 
coroer of his eye, and then he said deliccitely: “Mummy! ” 

“Yes, darling?” 

‘ ‘What were they doing? When you went in? ” 

Taken aback, she sat ^taring at him with lier blue eyes round and 
wary, and her soft mouth fallen open. “Doing, darling? ^^^ly, I 
suppose they were rehearsing. There were several of them on 
the stage, and the others were watching them, but they stopped 
when I went in. I w'iisn’t very much impressed,” she said, 
wanting to deflate their memory completely, in her own eyes as well 
as his. 

“Which scene were they doing?” But she wouldn’t know% she 
never knew’ about things like that. He didn’t suppose she’d ever 
rojwl the play. “TOio was on the stage?” he amended, wdth elabor- 
ate casualness. At least she knew some of the actors, and that 
might identify the scene for him, if it told her nothing. 

“Oh, darling, I didn’t pay much attention as all that! Mr. 
Rossiter’s son was there, and that vulgar little man with the long 
hair and the red tie — and the black man you told me about. I must 
say, darling, I hadn’t understood quite what you meavt w^hen you 
said tliere was a black man. It’s — rather a motley group! If I’d 
made more enquiries about the whole thing in the first place, 
perhaps ” 

“Felix is nice!” said Timmie, suddenly wanting to hit her very 
hard, and doing it the best way he knew. His very voice was as 
crisp and flat as a slap. “And i'nterestingV^ He made that a direct 
and significant affront to her, but it was a little beyond her scope. 
“What were they doing? Were they fooling about pretending to 
drink out of a bottle they kept handing about?” 

“Oh, dear, I can’t possibly teU you what they were doing! Major 
Thurston was there on the stage, watching them, I remember. I 
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really can’t imagine,” she said rather acidly, “what a man like that 
sees in such childishness — ^and in such company, tool Oh, and there 
was a little boy standing by him — I don’t know who he was. A 
year or so younger than you, perhaps, with a lot of freckles and dark 
hair — rather an ordinary little thing.” 

A little boy! Something sudden, painful and final happened in 
Timmie’s chest, as if a big bell had hesived and tolled. Perhaps it 
was his heart breaking. Safe in the sheltering wing of the big chair, 
he shut his eyes, and felt the slow, scalding tears gathering against 
their sore lids, trying to find a way through. Conserving his breath 
so that the words might not quake and betray him, he asked: 

“Didn’t Roger say — anything about me? Didn’t he even ash ? 

— if I was coming back?” 

“Ho didn’t need to ask,” she said fiercely. “I told him! Of 
course, I said, you won’t see Timmic again, I can’t possibly trust 
him in your care, after what’s happened. No doubt ho would have 
liked to plead with us to overlook it, but he saw it was no good. It 
would have needed more impudence than Roger Stowe possesses, 
to try to make mo change my mind about thaiV" 

“But — didn’t he say anythingV^ persisted Timmic brcatlilossly. 

“Oh, darling, how you go on about it! You must really forget it 
now, it’s all over. Ho couldn’t deny it Wcas a blow to liim, of course 
— ^he had to admit he thought y'ou were very good indeed in the 

part The only thing he actually said 1 could tell you was that 

Dora Jaques wasn’t badly hurt, her head was cut a little, and she’s 
still in bed, but she’ll bo back in a few days.” 

Another pang, an almost unrecognisable pang this time, trans- 
fixed Timmie’s breast. He didn’t know it for remorse, he only knew 
that it hurt. He’d forgotten about Dora, who might have been 
killed! He hadn’t even been to ask about her! Even if he’d re- 
membered he would probably have been ashamed to go and knock 
at the vicarage door. Complex and confusing pairus fought their 
way through his mind, a special bright, bewildering anguish 
encircling Roger’s verdict upon the extinct Ariel: ‘He couldn’t 
deny it was a blow — ^he had to admit you were very good indeed in 
the part.’ 

“And now,” said Mrs. Gaskell, with a horrible brightness and 
firmness, “we must put this whole unpleasant incident right out of 
our minds, and never talk about it again — mustn’t we?” 
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He had to say something, so he said the easiest thing: “Yes, 
Mummy!” 

“That*s my dear boy! Now 1*11 go and make some chocolate for 
us both, shall I? Would you like that?** 

He said: “Yes, Mummy!*’ again, almost joyfully, because that 
would mean that she had to go to the kitchen, and he would be able 
to get rid of the two heavy, interminable tears which hung swollen 
and scalding on his eyelids and yet did not fall. He didn’t want to 
cry now, he only wanted not to be looked at, and not to have to talk. 

"WTien she was gone he wiped his eyes, but in spite of the hotness 
and the bigness of the tears there was only the tiniest smear of 
moisture on his handkercliief. He thought of the lights suddenly 
leaping to life in the ceiling trap, and the funny smell of hot metal in 
the effects room, and the forbidden mysteries of Bill’s tool-bag, and 
the comics inventing iiev- business in every scene until l^jger nearly 
went crazy, and the e^'crlasting debris of sowing and painting, of 
cheap striped hessian for the curtains and butter-muslin for the 
nymphs; and tenderly, sickly, of his own close-fitting tunic of 
twilight iris and shadowy green, and his silent green felt shoes, and 
the strange, elusive make-up, tinged with the same dissolving shades, 
which Roger and Jack Tansley had put on for him once so that he 
could get the feel of it, and see how he looked. Only once! It would 
be Stevie Jones who would wear that charming, inhuman face now, 
and a fat silly lump he would look, too! Wliile Tiramie sat here in 
this dull room, and did his hc'inework, and w-atched the television! 

“I wdsh rd never told her,*’ thought Timmie, too late. “1 wish 
I'd just come in as if nothing had happened! She woxildn’t have 
noticed anjhlung — and if she had, I could have said I’d fallen and 
hurt myself. I’d have been able to go pack, then — they wrouldn’t 
have throw’n me out. And now I’ve gone and spoiled eveiything! I 
wish I’d thought in time!” he mourned, pressing his hot forehead 
against the cool hide of the chair. “I wish I*d never told her!” 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Return of the Prodigal 

( 1 ) 

PROM THE time that the order for posters and tickets was handed 
in to the printers, early in November, the tempo seemed to acceler- 
ate madly. It was no time at all before they were all going off very 
seriously 'with roUed-up bills under their arms and bundles of 
tickets in their pockets; and scarcely longer before Jack's bold, 
bright posters unrolled in the windows of shops, and on the wintry 
hoardings. The sudden flowering of the town into a hopeful spray 
of Christmas decorations and Christmas goods seemed to follow 
naturally, like a smile of delighted surprise on receiving a present. 
It appeared to them that in the glow of anticipation and the 
murmur of curiosity, Letchford’s dingy and misshapen face became 
almost good-looking, almost eager. The world had evidently been 
waiting a long time for the Working-Party I^heatre. 

They painted their sign, and fixed it up outside the sliding doors, 
above the wicket. They cleaned up the box-office, and put up a 
board appointing opening hours for the sale of tickets, and made 
out a rota to man the office every morning for ten days before the 
first night. After much serious debate they had settled to open on 
the Thursday before Christmas, for three nights. After Christmas 
no one would have any money to spare for theatres, and the 
impulse to spend even what could not really be spared 'would have 
died in a perfect hangover of conscience; so the last week-end was 
the time for their fling at recognition. 

The price things wore, thought Roger, window-shopping do'v\Ti 
the High Street a w’eek before they were due to open, you couldn’t 
blame people if they refused to come near Shakespeare. But this 
time he thought they’d come, if only out of curiosity. Brian had 
talked his old man into allowing Prances to sell tickets at her 
counter, as well as loaning them some of his usual advertising si)aoe 
in the local papers. The hessian for the curtains had come from his 
shop, too, at a cut price, after a lot of persuasion on Brian’s part. 
Even so, it had run away with most of what remained of the forty- 
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one pounds from the rummage sale, and while effective in appear- 
ance, and very heavy, it had been too loose in the weave to suffice 
by itself; so they had collected together all the variegated remnants 
of blackout curtains from all their households, to provide a light- 
resisting lining. The result had a sort of magnificence, the light on 
the coarse threads of gold and green and blue shone sombrely 
bright, and the added weight made them swing across with a 
heavy, threshing motion. When they were in position, and the 
gallery veiled by a second curtain above, suddenly the plaxje really 
looked like a theatre, almost like a professional theatre. 

With that beautiful but terrifying excitement bearing do'WTi 
upon him, and Christmas treading hard on its heels, and Jane so 
lovely, and life so radiant, Roger moved recklessly down his present 
list, spending pounds instead of shillings in the exuberance of his 
happiness. At any other time he would have passed straight by 
Roma’s window, because it was the kind of shop where he could not 
afford to buy. Only a handful of Letchford families and a few well- 
to-do country people from the district round kept such a shop going 
at all in so depressed a town. This time he stopped, and examined 
the few feminine frivolities in the window with a careful and un- 
daunted eye. Jane was expecting a pressure cooker; in a way, the 
usual rather rueful way in which wives, in common with other 
people, regard sensible presents, she even wanted one. But Roger’s 
mood wras such that he needed no hint to tell him that she w^as not 
really looking forw\ard to it w itb any wild excitement. At Christmas 
there ought to be wild excitement. On all counts, surely, religious 
or otherwise, there ought to be something more staggering in the 
air than pressure cookers. 

In the middle of Roma’s window there was a muff-handbag of 
soft grey fur, with a thick black streak down its middle, and its 
edges shading off into silver. A knot of china violets in one corner 
sot off its bright, clear greynoss. He could see that it w^as exactly 
the kind of thing a w ife w^ould like to discover among her parcels on 
Christmas morning, when she had been expecting a pressure 
cooker. Unfortunately it w^as also true that it cost rather more than 
a week’s wages, and considerably more than he had on him at that 
moment. But if he left it until he had the money to pay for it, 
someone else would certainly buy it. The more he looked at it, the 
more surely did he recognise its luxurious charms, and apply them 
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in his mind’s eye to the adornment of Jane. It was the sort of thing 
a good wife would refuse, if her opinion were asked beforehand, 
with indignant' reproaches about its cost, and the little use she 
would ever be likely to make of it; and even if he bought it without 
consulting her, he would certainly bo scolded for the gift. But with 
such ravished looks and so soft a voice that he would know he’d 
done the right thing! And a lecture wasn’t the only thing ho would 
get for it, either, but her arms tightly hugging liim round the neck, 
and teai:s of joy against his cheek. 

Having reached which point of high anticipation, -Roger 
went into the shop, left a deposit, and promised to call the next 
evening with the balance of the appalling price, and collect the 
bag. 

He preferred not to fetch it on his way home, because he would 
never be able to conceal the parcel on arrival; these days, she met 
and kissed him the moment his foot was in the hall. So ho went 
home as usual, and for once set off to rehearsal w^ell ahead of Jane, 
on the pretext of calling round at Sergeant Ransome’s house to 
clear up some legal point. Probably she wasn’t deceived, but it 
sounded all right. He would hide the box at the theatre, under- 
neath all IVIiss Parrott’s confections, and smuggle it home to- 
morrow, while Jane was shopping for the week-end. 

Walking up out of the gleam of the High Street with the big, 
expensive-looking box under his arm, Roger felt that he was 
clutching his happiness, and that everything about it, its bulk, its 
soliditj^ its positive shaj:)c, astonished and satisfied him beyond his 
best hope. When he looked back, he could scarcely understand 
how everything could be so changed in so short a time. It wasn’t 
only that events had somehow married him to Jane all over again, 
twice as firmly as before: it was something which had happened 
within himself, too, and altered his relationsliip wdth every creature 
who passed casually through his day. He did not often think of it 
at all, much less wonder about it; he w^as perfectly happy to feel 
nothing more of it than the bright momentary astonishment of 
recollection and contrast, as brief and perfunctory as a child’s 
thanksgiving prayer for a fiivour received, and then to go*oii gaily 
with the newly absorbing business of living. It ought to have 
seemed to him a precaiious sort of happiness, but it did not; he had 
it safely tied up in a box under his arm; it had comers which stuck 
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into him, and a firm, ponderable weight, and neither time nor 
chance was going to snatch it from him again. 

He let himself into the theatre ten minutes ahead of time, and 
went and hid the present at the very bottom of Miss Parrott’s bit- 
box. Before he buried it, he opened it to look at the bag once again, 
burrowing gently through the layers of tissue paper until the soft 
silvery fur came into view, like a little sleeping animal in its nest. 
He thought: ‘If ever Jane finds out how much I gave for it, I shall 
3*eally be in trouble!’ And he reflected, guiltily, that the bo?: and its 
contents, without other evidence, would give her a sufficient hint to 
make her pretty uneasy. ho began to rehearse his excuses, 
pleading the uniqueness of this Christmas, and the lasting nature of 
the gift, which translaterl his extravagance into an investment. In 
his imagination she was not convinced, because she did not want to 
bo; she w^anted to exult in receiving something crazy and inde- 
fensible and lovely, which she would never in life have bought for 
herself. And he did not want to convince her, either, he only 
wanted her to go on scolding him for liis fecklessness and irre- 
sponsibility, with her cheek against his, and her voice soft and 
drunken with delight in his ear. It was queer how even the prospect 
of her genuine disapproval had become pleasujTible, because it 
would keep now and bright as lightning the knowledge that she 
loved him as surprisingly and unwisely as ho loved her. 

He covered his treasure from sight, because the others would 
soon be arriving. Th(‘n ho put out the lights upstairs, and went 
down to stand just within the door, with only the front lights 
burning before the stage, and the sombre striped curtains drawn. 
'J'hat was how it would look to the iieopk coming in, next Thursday 
night. Surely they could not help being impressed! He felt his own 
heart swell with surprise and pride, looking down the length of the 
room. 

The maze of metal rafters overhead faded into insignificance now 
that the lights were properly hung, and the w^alls below were clean 
and gay in green, with Jack’s Shakespearian stencils boldly black 
at shoulder-level all round. It really looked like a theatre. The 
floor w'as the worst part of it, so cold and noisy and harshly wliite; 
but if the first production proved a success they would eventually 
buy some sort of covering for it. They would have proper seats, not 
fixed ones, perhaps, but nice w’hite metal and green rexine nesting 
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olmirs, so that they could be stacked aside when required, and the 
hall used for parties and play -readings, too. They would build up a 
wardrobe, and a museum of properties. They would break the long 
sequence of failures which had marked Letchford’s social life so 
regularly that they had become proverbial in the district. 'Nothing 
lasts long in Letchford!* But this was going to survive. He didn’t 
expect any miracles; he’d lived in the town too long for that; but he 
intended that the Working-Party Theatre should have just the 
final impetus of faith and virtue that other ventures had lacked, 
and for want of which they had wilted and died after- short, 
discouraged lives. 

If you are not on fire yourself, you cannot expect to set light to 
other people’s minds. But here there was a real flame, that he 
knew; not, perhaps, a very great or very bright one, but genuine 
fire all the same. He had given The Tempest a deliberate, fierce, 
forward-leaning urgency, to make a wind in which it could burn up 
and spread. No one should have time to beat out the sparks from 
his heart, if once they lit there. 

Roger was very hapi)y. The world was still in its moss, it was 
Christmas again without goodwill, and his voice was as small and 
insignificant as ever it had been, and yet with only this small, local, 
obscurely pure thing of his own to set against all that oppressive 
chaos outside, he was very happy. Who knows very much, any- 
how, about the mysteries of quality and degree, and the values of 
what we do? 

Felix Aloysius came in as quietly as usual tlirough the wdeket, 
and found him standing there with the look of happy contemplation 
on his face, Roger turned and smiled at him, and said; “Hullo! 
I was just seeing how it looked.” 

“It looks good!” said Felix, his vast, gentle voice at its softest. 
“You feeling pretty pleased with yourself? You should be.” 

“I don't know if I should be, but I am. This means just about as 
much to me,” said Roger, “as my career w ould, if I had anything 
you could call a career. It’s the first time in my life I ever did w^hat 
I really wanted to do. Somebody alw^ays put me in for things, or 
got me into things. This time I got myself into it. This time I mean 
it! Felix,” he said, with a passionate, happy gravity, “it’s going to 
be good!” 

“Yes,” said Felix, “sure it’s going to be good!” 
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“Are you happy about it, too?'* 

“What do you think?'* said Felix, whitely smiling. in the shadow 
beside liim. “If I didn’t have this, I’d bo spending my evening up 
there in that camp on my own. I got friends, I got company, I like 
it here. I got a job, too, and you say it goes all right. What more 
do I want?” 

“Come and spend Christmas with us!” said Roger, reacting 
promptly to the very suggestion of bleakness and loneliness. He 
w'ondored why it had never occurred to him before. As if Felix 
could ifossibly be left to his own devices in that isolated camp, just 
after the triumph and excitement of The Tempest, and all through 
the Christmas holidays! “Jane would like you to, very much, and 
so would I.” 

Felix turned his head, and gave him a long, thoughtful and 
shining look. ‘ That's very kind, I should be glad to c(?ine — only 
I’ve got a place to go, the Major askerl mo.” 

He was saying something which still caused him considerable 
surprise, but he did not realise fully how surprising it was. In his 
wife’s life-time, thought Roger, Major Thurston would no more have 
dreamed of inviting home a Jamaican lorry-driver than of picking 
up a tart in the streets. All the normal restrictions of his upbringing 
confined and directed him, fencing off the unbecoming paths from 
his feet. And the lady, though to him an angel, had been to the 
outA\'ard view a thoroughly conventional and ordinary specimen of 
her kind, moving under the usual social sanctions, and in no way 
disposed to kick against them. Every consenting voice strengthens 
them; she had done nothing to weaken th.'m, that Roger could ever 
remember. But now that she w-as gone, the world wliich in the 
Major’s eyes had dwindled into her person through a life-time of 
loving her had gone with her. The part of Lira that hadn’t been 
buried lived now in another kind of air, absolved from all the 
restrictions, as a ghost is. He pleased himself, now w hom he liked, 
and, being free to experiment, liked in directions w hich would once 
have seemed to him odd and unsuitable. All of which, thought 
Roger, coming back to earth, is just a rather long way of saying 
that old widowers are often inclined to become eccentric; and I’ll 
bet several people have already said that about him, since he took 
up with us. 

“Oh, sorry I spoke too late. But I’m glad you’ll be there with 
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him. He lives a lonely sort of life, you know,” said Roger, still 
communicative. 

‘'Not so lonely now. Like me.” 

There was a tongue-loosening warmth between them, there in the 
half-darkness before the others came. ‘Tt hasn’t all gone quite 
smoothly,” said Roger, “but so far we’ve come through pretty well. 
I’ll tell you the one thing I really grieve over. If the others were 
here, I couldn’t. It couldn’t be said to more than one person at a 
time. You know, Felix, if we’d never had Timmie Gaskell I should 
tliink we were lucky to hav^e Stevie. But onoe having seen what I 
really W'antcd, I can’t be satisfied with anything else. There’s times 
when I’d go on ray knees to get that boy hack. I 'wouldn’t for the 
world let Stevie know,” .said Roger fervently. “He's a dear, good, 
hardworking kicl, he’s even quite a decent little actor. But he isn’t 
Ariel, not to my idea. And the other one was. There, now I’ve said 
it I feel better!” 

“No question, though,” said Felix, “which is the nicest little boy. 
You couldn’t do anything to hurt lam, after he helped us out like 
this.” 

“Couldn’t and wouldn’t. No. not even if Timmie came and asked 
to be taken back. I don't know,” said Roger, sighing. “I suppose 
the play ought to be the thing, and nobody's feelings allowed to 
stand in the way of it. I started that w ay. But there’s a limit! No, 
I couldn’t do anything to hurt Rtevie. Not that the question arises, 
of course — were never likely to be ofi'erod young Timmie’s services 
again, on any conditions.” 

The others began to arrive at that poiiit, and the time for 
confidences w'as over; but they both remembered Roger’s con- 
fession a little later, w^hen Frances bimst in with the schoolmaster at 
her heels, and consternation in her face. 

“I say, have you heard the now-^s? Is Stevie in yet? ’ ’ 

He was not, and that in itself was remarkable, for ho as often 
waiting w'hen Roger arrived with the key, so conscientious and so 
eager was he. 

“That looks bad,” said Frances. “I think we’d botter.go rouml 
to his house and ask about him — unless Bill’s heard anytliing? I 
hope we’re being pessimistic for nothing, but ” 

“It’s mumps!” said the schoolmaster. “His school’s got it badJy. 
I just met Dixon. He says they’ve only just closed down for 
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Christmas in time to avoid closing down for mumps. And this 
afternoon was their party ” 

“And Stevie didn’t turn up,” said Frances. “That’s all we 
know!” 


(2) 

Mrs. Jones was a big, blowsy, distrait young woman with three 
other children younger than Ste\’ie, and a perpetually cautious, 
sidelong walk, as if she had always to be clearing one or another of 
thcjn from under her feet. »Sho came to the door with the youngest 
dragging at her skirts, pushed back a heavy lock of hair out of her 
eyes, and peered at Frances and Robin with relieved recognition. 

“Well, thanlv goodness to see you, Miss Lpich!” she said at once, 
moving back from the doorway to let them in to the light. “Ma3^be 
you’ll be able to satisfy liim, which is more than I can <lo, or the 
doctor, either. ‘Better send a message,’ saj’s the doci(jr, as cool as 
you like, ‘and get it off his mind!* As if I’ve got nothing to do but 
run round doing our Stevie’s errands for him, and me with his father 
w'orking late, and the other three got to be kept away from him by 
hook or by crook! Not that it'll make much dilferenco in the end,” 
she added simply. “Might as well bung 'em all in together, if you 
ask me, and get it over with. And as for him, he’s been a perfect 
misery, grizzle, grizzle, grizzle ever since I got him to bed. You’d 
think this blooming play of his was the only important thing in the 
world. ‘I must let them lai«. ,’ lie says. ‘Whatever will they 
think?’ he saj^s. Wanted mo to drop everything and come running 
down to your place, to tell you w-hat had happened. Oh, yes, I says, 
a fine thing, too, what, me go off and leax e you here in bod, and the 
others running about on their own? X likely tale! I did keep a 
lookout if I could see anj" of Bill's kids around, but not a glimpse of 
’em all day, what with the school party and all. Goodness knows 
I’ve got plenty on my plate without running round after his w'hims. 
They must think w^hat they like, I says. But it’s been hell with him, 
T can tell 3^ou, the ridiculous fuss had. Well, I tell you 

straight,’^ said Mrs. Jones, drawling breath smartly', “if he hadn’t 
been bad, he’d have had the flat of my hand a time or two this 
evening, with his fretting and whining.” 

“Poor old Stevie!” said Frances, stepping into the narrow little 
kitchen. “He’s so anxious not to let us down, that’s his trouble. 
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We only just heard the school had mumps badly, and we didn’t 
hear a thing about Stevie actually, but when he didn’t turn up we 
naturally feared the worst. Is he very bad?” The first sick descent 
of her heart had been for the sake of the company, whose luck had 
hereby fallen to pieces at the last, most evil moment; but now she 
lost that disappointment in the sharper, more desperate despair of 
the small boy upstairs. 

His mother wasn’t as unsympathetic as she made out; slie was just 
too busy to understand, and too beset with responsibilities of her 
own to be able to spend any tenderness on his childish undertakings. 
Frances looked at her with direct and anxious brown eyes, and a 
rueful little smile; and Mrs. Jones relaxed in the warmth of the 
look, as many another harassed woman had done before her. 

“Well, I don’t know as he’s got it so bad, really, but it’s mumps, 
sure enough. Must have started feeling bad a couple of days ago, 
the monkey, only he never lot on. On Wednesday I thought he was 
looking a bit flushed and quiet, and I said to him, are you sure you 
haven’t got a chill? But oh, no, he was all right! Started busying 
himself about, and keeping out of my way, he did, artful as a 
wagonload of monkeys, he was that scared something would stop 
him doing his part next week. Then this morning he was all hot and 
cold, and come time for this party this afternoon his throat was 
sore, and the swelling was coming up. Even then, you w'ouldn’t 
believe how obstinate he’s been. Didn’t want to go to bed, didn’t 
want the doctor, didn’t want to believe in the mumps at all. You’ve 
had it, my lad, I said to him! Make up your mind to it, there’s 
going to be no play for you, this week or next. And we’ve had 
nothing but nattering and sniffling from him ever since. Breaking 
his heart about it, he is. If you can put his mind at rest, maybe he 
can make himself contented. Poor lamb!” she said with a grudging 

smile. “It did come just the wrong time for him I’m sorry, 

really!” 

Frances looked at Robin, and he knew exactly what she was 
thinking. He said in prompt response to the look: “Well, I’ve had 
mumps — have you?” 

“Yes, years ago, but do you suppose all the others have? Oh, 
damn it all!” said Frances. “Let’s risk it! We can’t leave the poor 
little pup fretting his heart out, can we? Let’s go and cheer him up!” 

“I’m sure I’d be glad if you could,” said Mrs. Jones. “Be a load 
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ojBF my mind, too. But I C5an tell you, it*s going to take a bit of 
doing. Set his heart on this play, he had. We’ve heard nothing els© 
out of him for weeks. Got proper fed up with it, sometimes, but you 
know how kids are. Come up and see him for a minute, if you’ve got 
time.” 

She brushed the two-year-old out of her way, and led them up the 
stairs, tinning her slippered feet out on the narrow treads. “Had to 
put him in this little cubbyhole,” she said, reaching for the handle 
of the door, “to keep him away from the others. And now they 
want watching every minute, or they’d be in on the top of him. 
There’s only the baby as can’t let himself in every door in this 
house, the handles being so lowr. Well, here he is.” 

She lot them into a tiny, clean, bare box of a room, and in 
response to a sudden yell from one of the infants below left them 
there, running awaj^ again down the stairs in a flurry oKmpatient 
reassurance. “All right, all right, then, I’m coming! Now whatl” 

From the low' white pillow of the little iron bedstead a dark head 
lifted heavily, and tw'o feverish, pink -rimmed ej^es stared at them 
dispiritedly for a moment before he knew^ them. A piece of soft 
flannel was w ound round his throat, and a silk handkerchief bound 
under his chin and tied on top of his head in rabbit’s ears, and from 
this nest the sufferer looked out miserably at his shrunken w'orld, 
peering at them across a little table on which reposed all the 
insignia of his illness. He could take no pleasure in these evidences 
of his importance. He lookv I ba.ck sadly at their tentative, 
encouraging smiles, and let his liead slip back gingerty to the 
pillow'. Two meagre and painful tears ozed between his swollen 
eyelids and slithered down his cheeks. 

“Hullo!” said Frances, plumping to her knees beside the bed, and 
smiling down at him witli a good deal more calm and confidence 
than she had any justification for feeling. She w ould cheerfully 
have told the most thumping lies to set his mind at rest. “You're a 
little shocker, aren’t you,” said Frances, “going sick at a time like 
this! What do you mean by it?” 

“I couidn’b help it,” said Stevie in a feeble croak, iw'o more tears 
as arduously following the first pair. “I w anted to tell somebody, 
but she said there wasn’t an^^body past. I tried not to be ill, really I 

did ” He rolled his flushed cheeks on the pillow, and swallowed 

painfully. “It wasn’t my fault. She made me go to bed.” 
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"And quit© right, too!” said Frances firmly. "It’s no good, 
Stevie, old boy, you can't argue with mumps. It's just one of those 
things that happens to you, and there's nothing you can do about 
it. Of course it isn't your fault! Don’t you worry, nobody’s blaming 
you.” 

Stevie croaked something more faintly than over, and felt under 
the pillow in vain for a handkerchief, finally extracting a grubby 
and sodden ball of cotton from somewhere in the bed. Robin 
produced his own handkerchief, which was certainly dryer and 
cleaner, and awkwardly mopped the poor pufi'y eyes. He was too 
gentle to be very effective, and Stevie took it from him to rub more 
vigorously; but the gesture seemed to have had some reassuring 
touch about it, for he blew his nose and became articulate again, 
one sad brovm eye fixing Robin over the edge of the handkerchief 
with a moist, appealing stare. ‘‘But what will you do? It’s only 
next week.” 

"Don’t you worry your head about that,” said Fra'nces. “We’ll 
manage somehow. It won’t be as good, but someone will take it on. 
There’s a week-end to learn the part, and two rehearsals left before 
the night.” 

"All you’ve got to do,” said Robin, "is be a good boy and stop 
worrying about it, and get better quickly. Wo’lJ come and tell you 
all about it, won't wo, Frances?” 

"Of course we will! Don’t bo afraid that 3’^ou’ll bo forgotten and 
left out, because you won’t. You're still a member, even if you ha^ e 
been done out of this part.” 

He was at once comforted and reminded how great was his loss. 
He turned his head awa\^ a little, ashamed of the now' irresistible 

o()ze of tears. He whispered: "I wanted it so bad ” and the tide 

of his disappointment went over him again, drowningly. 

"I know! But, listen, i)oppet! The very next part for a boy will 
be for you. To make up for this! I promise faithfully! The very 
next one! And eve'll find one very soon. There, it’s a promise!” 
She put an arm about his small shoulders, and gave him a rockless, 
brisk hug, pillow’' and all. Robin, catching her eye across the bed, 
surprised a slightly guilty but entirely defiant gleam in it. Just as 
rashly had she committed the working-party to receive Robin 
himself into tlieir number, that night when tne deputation had 
come looking for his father and found only the infinitely less 
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adequate son. And they had stood by what she had pledged for 
them, to the letter, and so they would now. Her instinct for 
absolutely uncalculating kindness was so essential a part of her that 
they must accept it or reject her with it. “That’s right, isn’t it, 
Robin?” she said, understanding the look he gave her, and reacting 
by making him her confederate. 

“Yes,” he said without hesitation. “We can promise for all 
the others, too. They’re all just as sorry about this as we are.” 

“So now arc you more satisfied? W^e don’t expect you to be very 
plciised aboiit it all, but you’re going to be good, aren’t you, and do 
everything they tell you, and get better quickly?” 

He nodded obediently, and whisj)orod: “All right!” but his eye 
still looked up at them v\ reichedly. as if ho ha d still some burden on 
his mind. 

“Oh, come on now!” said Ifrances, laying a cool fing^ along his 
flushed cheek. “Look a little bit more like our Steve, or we daren’t 
go back and report.” 

She had expected to make him smile, but she tipped him clean 
over into painful, stinging tears; floods of them there would have 
been, but that they hurt him so much. Jealously, desperately, he 
croaked through the distorting flood; “If you wanted — you could 

have Timmie Gaskell back “ The hateful words out of him, he 

hid his face under Robin’s handkerchief, and cried as if his heart 
were breaking. 

Tliis time it vas Robin v. lO understood perfectly; it was so 
exactly how he himself might have behaved in the same situation 
that he had no difficulty in comju’ehe 'ding this larger and more 
humiliating grief. He rockcnl 8tevie grmtly by the shoulder, and 
said, as if it were the simple st thing in the world: “Well, there’s no 
need to upset yourself. Of course you didn't want to tell us! But 
you have, so don’t cry any more about it. We don’t want Timmie 
back, you know". We’d much rather have you. Timmie can’t make 
any difference to your position, so don’t worry about it any more.” 
Under his hand the quaking shoulder rt>' ^)d. There W'as a blurred 
sigh. Robin drew down the hand and the handkercliief, and 
uncovered the smeared but somewhat assuaged face. “Now aren’t 
you a donkey, making so many extra w^orries for yourself, when 
you’ve already got the mumps!” He made a better job of the 
mopping, this time, and tucked the handkerchief under the pillow 



when it was done. ^ ‘There, you can reach it easily there. But 
you’re not going to need it again tonight, are you? You’re going to 
sleep, like a sensible chap.” 

Stevie said docilely: “All right!” and lay looking up at him with 
a tired, respectful surprise. “I didn’t want him to be Ariel,” he 
confessed faintly. 

“Of course you didn’t! We quite understand that. I should feel 
just the same, in your place. Very likely I wouldn’t have said a 
word about him, if it had been me.” 

“But he’d come back — like a shot! He’s been hiinging r5und,” 
said Stevie more strongly, “almost eveiy rehearsal night. Ho wants 
to come back like anything. You’d better tell Roger,” he said, with 
the last painful tremor of jealousy strangling his voice. 

“All right, we’ll tell him. But it won’t make any difference at all 
to you, you know. We've told you! — the next boy’s part is for you. 
Yom place is waiting for you to come straight back, just as soon as 
you’re well. Nobody’s going to take it — ^nobody at all! Now are 
you going to settle down like a good chap, and get resigned to 
having the mumps?” 

“Yes,” said Stevie, feeling sleepily for the hand which was just 
gently withdrawing, and clutching at it hotly for a minute. 

“Good! Then your mother won’t be angry with us. If you fret, 
you know, she’ll blame us for it, and say we’ve made you worse.” 

“I shan’t,” said Stevie, in a laborious but contented whisper, 
“not now,” 

“That’s a good boy! Then w'e’ll come and see you again before 
the day. Good-night, Stevie!” 

“Good-night!” said Stevie, his eyes following them (quietly to the 
door. They put the light out on him, and w^ent down the stairs with 
as much delicacy as if he had been already asleep. In the kitchen 
Mrs. Jones turned from the range, where she was juggling with pot 
and kettle, to give them a wry but resigned smile. 

“Do any good with the little misery?” 

“Oh, he’s going to be all right,” said Frances. “There wasn't 
much we could do for him except promise him something .to make 
up for it, later. But I think he’s satisfied now. Can wo pop in 
sometimes, and see how he’s getting on?” 

“Oh, come as often as you can make the time, you’ll be no trouble 
to me, and if it keeps him quiet it’ll be a mercy.” She came to the 
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door to let them out. Sleet was blowing along the narrow lane, pale 
in the darkness, and melting as it fell. “Spoiling his Christmas, 
too,” said Mrs. Jones with a disgusted sniif. “Kids do choose the 
worst times to spring things like mumps on a house, I must say! 
But with any luck he’U be over the worst by then, and eating his 
head off, even if he can’t run out with the rest. Any road, we’ll 
manage something for him.” 

She nodded them out, and shut the door; and Frances and 
Robin went arm-in-arm down the badly-lit lane, splashing in 
and out of the puddles, keeping a meditative silence between 
them. 

Frances said at last, in a small, thoughtful voice in his ear: 
“You’ll make a pretty nice father, some day!” 

In spite of the darkness which hid him she knew that the familiar 
slow and bitter blush was rising inch by inch to liis hf^r. After a 
long moment he said, abruptly but quietly: “I’ve been a poor 
little second-best myself all my life — ^I should be able to understand 
how another poor little second-best feels.” 

She spent so long thinking that out that ho was afraid she had let 
herself be turned away from the subject; and having begun it, no 
matter how clumsily, he was painfully anxious not to be held to 
have closed it in her face. But she said at last, in a tone which gave 
little away: “For that, if everybody had his due, you should get the 
flat of somebody’s hand. For two pins I’d make it mine!” And then 
she w^ent on as if nothing had ’ appened: “We’ve got some explain- 
ing to do when we get back. How' easy do you suppose it is to find 
the kind of play Ave want to do, with a f^ood part in it for an eleven- 
ye<ar-old? We’ve got to do it, so you may as well begin thinking 
right aw^ay.” 

“I meant what I said,” said Robin doggedly, brushing aside 
these evidences of disapproval. 

“In that case you can take it back about Stevie. You can say 
what you like about yourself, of course.’’ 

“It’s what he w^as thinking about hin>sr‘lf that matters, not what 
I or anypne else says about liim. I w asn’t j ust trying to shock you,” 
he said rather indignantly, “or to get a bit of easy sympathy, either. 

If you think it’s a soft job being a second-best But you’re 

never likely to have to try it,” he said, “so w^hat’s the good of 
telling you that?” 
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‘‘O.K.!” said Frances, kicking this obscure and devious lead out 
of her way as too bewildering to be safe. “I went oflf at half-cock, 
too. Let’s leave it at that. All this, because I said you’d make a 
nice father! WTiat M as the matter with that, I’d like to know? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I’m sorry!” He tightened his grip on her arm 
for an instant, in panic that he had somehow damaged a contact he 
valued desperately. ‘ ‘I suppose my trouble was having a father who 
was too nice. When you said that, it made me think — well, how far 
short I’m going to fall, if ever I do have a kid of my own. I suppose 
anybody could have a bit of sympathy with his own sort of weak- 
nesses, but, Frances, you don’t know what my father’s been like to 
me! A man Mho ahvays seemed to know' all abf)ut the weaknesses 
he didn't hav^e, and to be able to sympathise with them just the 
same. That isn’t so usual, is it? And, my God, what he must have 
put up with from the miserable little drip I was! Scared of every 
kid I ever played Mith — always screwing myself into some comer 
or other to hide. And he, who didn’t know what it was to be scared 
of anything, or to hide from anything, still seemed to understand 
my trouble. He had the patience of a saint w ith me. After him, I 
could hardly be better than a second-best at that, tool” 

“Since w^e’re being rather serious.” said Frances, “maybe I shall 
bo allowed to remark that the performance you just ])ut up looked 
impressive enough to me. If it hadn’t, I w^ouldn’t have spoken.” 

“He’s a nice l.id. And T knew- how'^ he felt about Timmie, because 
I’ve felt like that, so ofLen myself about brighter and more enter- 
prising people. We’v'e got the same sort of small, grudging nature, J 
suppose.” 

“I was wTong!” sighed Frances hopelessly. “It isn’t a mere clip 
in the car you need, it’s a major revolution. The ground’s got to be 
just about kicked from under you before you’ll find out what the 
hell you are like. And I haven’t the energy to attempt it tonight. 
Let’s drop it, shall wc?” 

“As long as you don’t drop me,” said Robin, with a laugh which 
did not quite come off. 

“Don’t be a complete idiot!” was all she said, with^ such a 
formidable intonation that he left it at that. 

They let themselves into the theatre by the box-office, and the 
moment they entered, the rehearsal, which had never been more 
than half-hearted at best, stopped dead. Roger looked at their 
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faces, and remarked without much surprise: see we’ve had it! 

O.K., tell us the worst!” 

He heard the story out without a word, frowninj^ heavily at the 
floor between his feet. 

‘'I’ve probably done the wrong thing,” said Frances, “but you’ve 
got to back me up. The poor kid was so heartbroken over the whole 
rotten business that I promised him the next part for a boy. I said 
we’d make it soon. You see, he thinks he’s let us down — as if 
anyone gets mumps from choice! — and is scared to death we won’t 
ha^-e any use for him again. So w^e had to comfort him somehow. 
But it was my doing — Robin only backed me up afterwards, it isn’t 
his fliult.” 

They said, in a subdued chruus, that she could liave done nothing 
else. After all, if it w^as a blow for them, it w as a far w'orse blow for 
Stevie, and no fault of his, poor kid! 

“There's only one thing w^e can do,” said Roger, from between 
his clutching hands. “There's only one w ay w e can got out of it in 
the time. Well have to cut out the nymphs and reapers, make 
Prosporo break up the party about ten lines earlier, and you’ll have 
to leani Ariel, Franliie. There's nothing else for it!” 

“I can’t w^car the clothes,” said Frances, without arguing the 
main issue. “It will mean raking everything up new.” 

“Then you’ll have to rake. There’s no one else.'’ 

“And T shan’t be any good,” she said, with fiat, forbidding 
honesty. “That’s all about it’” 

“I know^ you w'on’t be up to much,” said Roger as brutally. 
“But you’ll be w^ord-perfcct, and w'on’t let the others down. That’s 
all w^e can ask at such shoH not ice. He! if I could think of a better 
way, don’t you thiniv I w^onld? But we’ > e got to be sure of going on 
according to contract, that’s positively the main thing at this 
moment. Will you do it, or won’t you?” 

“Of course I will, if you say so. But ” She looked at Rohm, 

and swallowed, and sighed. “Fact is, there coaid be another way 
out. Stevie told us. It seems Timmie OaskelFs been haunting the 
place most nights when we’ve been hert niching to get in with us 
again. Stevie says he'd give his eyes to have that part back, you’d 
only have to ask him and he’d be on the doorstep, with his tongue 
hanging out.” 

Roger lifted fiercely thoughtful eyes to her face, stared for a 
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minute in silence, and then asked: “Stevie told you all that? You 
mean he actually suggested it?” 

“The very thought half-killed him, but he said we must tell you. 
Stevie is no ordinary boy,” said Frances lirmly, and turned her 
partisan gaze defiantly on Robin for a moment. 

“I should say not! Well, I’m damned!” said Roger, and sank 
himself between the helpful liands again to think it out. “No!” he 
said then, violently. “We can’t do it! It isn’t only Stevie— just for 
his sake I’d think a devil of a while before I went crawling to 
Timmie GaskeJl to help us out. But it isn’t only Stevie, even! It’s 
the whole damned show! Better to let it go through only half the 
production we meant it to be, and at least honest and independent. 
We haven’t asked anybody for patronage, and we haven’t sucked 
up to anybody for favours, and we’re not going to start now. We’d 
lose more than we’d gain, even though w e’d be gaining a very fine 
little actor. There, now I’ve said it! He is fine! And it’s Timmie 
himself, too, I wouldn’t go to him wdth one w'ord I didn’t mean. It 
w^ouldn’t be fair to him or to any of us. We can’t help it if he’s 
already just about ruined, but we’re not going to lend a hand in 
finishing the job.” Roger jerked himself to his feet, and turned 
again towards the stage. “Let’s get on wdth it! Frankie, will 


“Yes,” said Frances, curiously smiling, “I’ll do my best with it, 
anyhow.” 

“I wanted it to be perfect!” said Roger grievously, looking over 
his shoulder at the coveted thing wliich was within his reach, and 
couldn’t in decency be accepted. 

“We’ll get as near it as we can,” said Jane stoutly, and put her 
hand into his for a moment as he passed lier. It w^as not, perhaps, a 
very practical contribution, but it did wonders for the producer’s 
morale. 


( 3 ) 

Frances arrived at rehearsal on Monday night pale of face and 
frantic of eye, her lips moving in a distrait fashion upon Ariel’s 
linos. They had intended to have a complete holiday on Tuesday, 
and come fresh to the dress rehearsal on Wednesday, but in the 
circumstances Roger wondered if it might not be necessary to meet 
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on Tuesday also, to take full advantage of the short time remaining 
to them. The tickets had sold very well, on the whole, for Letchford, 
where nothing was ever bought up in advance, but only capriciously 
visited on impulse at the last moment. They had got to be good; 
there was nothing else for it. If Frances thought she cordd benefit 
by the extra evening at work, even though one or two members 
would have to be absent, then they would meet. Roger ofiFered it 
dubiously, for he knew the risks of over-rehearsal and staleness; but 
the dangers seemed about evenly balanced in this case. 

‘T shouldn’t,’' said Frances, opening her eyes from a spasm of 
frenzied memorising. “Not unless I make a hellish mess of it 
tonight. Let’s see how wo get on.” 

It went, in fact, not too badly. There could be no worse part than 
Ariel’s to learn at short notice, with its wild comings and goings, its 
short lines, its frequent bouts of invisibility, and its^ extremely 
subtle business. She was not quite word-perfect, but needed 
prompting only twice in the first part; but by the look of her she 
was carrying this unexpected load squarely on the nerves she hadn’t 
knowm she possessed. And do w hat she w ould, the conviction shone 
uneasily out of her that she w as not Ariel; that w^as worse by far 
than the exhaustion of being for ever on and off the stage. 

“I never realised,” she admitted, when they broke for a cigarette 
at the end of the first part, “what a damned difficult role Ariel is. 
I tell you what, it’s made mo feel quite a warm respect for young 
Timmic. I don’t know^ how he made it look so easy.” 

Afterwards she wondered if he had overheard that, and been 
encouraged thereby to show' himself. IShe w^as sitting on the end of 
Roger’s trestle, steadying herself with a hand on Robin’s shoulder, 
and happened to bo facing the door into the box-office. They used 
this entrance more frequently than the \vicket, since the winter had 
closed in, because it w^as more sheltered from the raking wnnds 
w^hich how^led round the theatre. Her tired and unfocused eye 
recorded that the door stood ajar as she spoke, but she thought 
nothing of it until the line of darkness down the lengt/h of it thick- 
ened and gaped. She leaned on Robin, and watched idly, her mind 
for the moment a blank of relief at having survived one-third of her 
ordeal; so her eyes had been aw'are of Timmie Gaskell’s entrance for 
several seconds before her mind registered the fact, and nudged her 
into surprise. 


H 
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He had sidled through as soon as the door was open wide enough 
to admit him, and was closing it gently behind him, trying to make 
no obtrusive noise. Yet for all this elaborate and real nervousness, 
he came in with a swagger. Maybe it would be too much to say he 
hadn’t learned a thing, but he hadn’t learned enough to make him 
tolerable in this situation. His shoulders had a cocky squareness, 
liis chin an assured tilt, and the look on his face was demurely, 
warily triumphant, with a glitter in the eyes which said plainly, in 
spite of all his efforts to veil it: “Now I’ve jolly well got you where I 
want you! You can’t afford not to be nice to me.” Yet there was a 
shadow of uneasiness on him, too: for the whole week-end had 
passed since jStev ie Jones had gone down with mumps, and no one 
had yet made tJie expected overtures of peace to him. No doubt ho 
had counted on having Roger on the doorstep, armed with 
apologies and ready to oat the sourest of humble pie, wdthin 
twc7ity-four hours of the disaster. 

He stood there looking them over for a moment with his bright, 
uneasy eyes, and liis glitter of triumphant vanity, then he came 
forward out of the shadows, and several of them sfiw him at once. 
The buzz of tired talk sagged into silence. Roger turned his head, 
following Sam Eaton’s significant stare, and saw Timniie standing, 
small, frightened, brazen, odiously pleased, in the sheen of the stage 
lights. He looked so utterlj^ and completely Ariel in his soothed 
spite that Roger s heart turned over in him with longing, and it was 
all lie could do not to reach out and appropriate the lost sheep 
without a wwd of question or explanation. Instead, ho stood 
looming over Timmie against the light, very tall and untidy and 
quite incalculable, looking him over from head to foot with a steady, 
scarifying stare. He said, exactly as if a stranger had interrupted 
them: “Hullo, what do you want?” 

Timmie withdrew a short pace, and liis eyes were wary; but he 
gave a toss to his head and a lift to his shoulders, and said in 
strenuously off-hand tones: “I hoard about Stevie Jones having the 
mumps. So I came along.” 

“He lives,” said Roger, with a polite and impersonal mildness, 
“at 18, Pleasance Lane, if you want to ask after him. Very nice of 
you! Anything else we can do for you?” 

Timmie paled for a moment, edging from one foot to the other in 
discomfort. “It must have left you in a hole — I mean, about 
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Ariel.” The triumphant light, momentarily submerged, lit again 
easily in his eyes. He was very sure of his worth and their need. 
‘T don’t mind coming back and taking it on again,” he said, with 
elaborate generosity, “just to help you out. If you like, I could stay 
now. I shouldn’t like to see the whole show fall down,” he said 
grandly, giving an extra tilt to liis nose, out of mingled impudence 
and nervousness. 

Roger looked at him with a blank, cool face, wanting him so much 
that even this offensive tone could hardly keep liis resolution 
stiffened to resistance. He said heavily: “Thank you, but wo Vo 
made all the necessary arrangements already. Tlie show isn’t in any 
danger of falling douii. Tha,nks for your offer, but wo shan’t have 
to take advantage of it.’* 

He turned his shoulder on the child, indicating past mistake that 
the interview was over. Timmie couldn’t believe itl^He paled 
under the weight of all the informed, incurious eyes, and then 
flushed incredulously. “Do you mean you don't want me?” His 
voice had lost its poised, defensive purr, it was a shaken wail in 
their cars. 

“Wo shan’t have to trouble you, thanks/’ said Roger over his 
shoulder. “Nobody’s indisi)ensablc, you know — we’ve managed to 
replace even Stevie.” He added, to end the scene before liis 
artistic sense strangled his conscience once for all: “Close the door 
as you go out, there’s a good chap. There’s a devil of a draught 
wlien it isn’t properly shut.” 

Timmie’s chin wobbled. The gleam in lus eyes faded out. He 
turned aw ay slowdy, visibly shrinking in stature, and slunk to the 
door without another w^ord, and groping his way through it with 
drooping shoulders, obedientlj’' closed it after him. That was that! 
He was gone, and whether he’d managed to learn anything, even 
now, w^as matter for doubt. All their thoughtful, impartial eyes 
follow^ed him, but no one made any interjection, before or after his 
crushed exit; they owed him so much considercation, at least. 

They had left it to Roger to take the decisions; nor did anyone 
GommeQ.t when the thing was done. But Frances wdiispered in 
Robin’s car, as she slipped from the trestle to go w^earily back to the 
stage: “If he wasn't such a cocky little sprout you could feel sorry 
for him, couldn’t you?” 

There could, thought Robin, watching the tired droop of her 
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eyelids, and the way the curl had come out of the bow of her 
mouth, be another and excellent reason for regretting the dis- 
missal of Timraie. Slogging up a part in three days may be reward- 
ing enough when you can feel it sleeking down to fit you perfectly, 
but when you can’t, it’s just an intensely hard job without any 
redeeming sweetness about it. Frances was exhausting herself in 
making a good job of something she disliked doing, and knew she 
could never, to her own mind, do well. And there went Timmie, 
who could have done it radiantly, who was longing to do it and 
hadn’t the sheer humble honesty to say so. But Roger had done 
the right thing, all the same. If he had accepted that favour so 
condescendingly dangled before him, the wdiole taste of their 
venture would somehow have been tainted for them, as if a sour 
wind of dishonesty had blown through it. Robin guessed at the 
torment of regret Roger must be feeling, and was suddenly heartily 
glad that Timmie was gone, that it was over. Now at least 
they could get on with the dismal task of making the best of 
things. 


( 4 ) 

Shortly before they reached the end of the second })art, Bill, 
peering doivn through the light-trap with anxious sympathy 
upon his weary colleagues, conceived the idea that a drink might 
be very >velcome during the second break. He made the suggestion 
in a whisper to Robin, while they were manipulating the angry 
lights designed to add a superstitious terror to the banquet 
scene. 

‘T could fetch some,” offered Robin, assuming liimsolf, as usual, 
to be the least indispensable person about the place, '‘if young Bill 
could take over this for the last five minutes.'’ 

“Ah, that’s easy! Pop out quiet, the side way, and there’s a jug 
just inside the door. ’Ark at the Major — proper ’oarse the old boy’s 
gettin’. I reckon ’e’s ripe for a drink be this time.” 

“They’ve all earned it,” said Robin fervently, and relinquished 
his position with a last quick glance below. Frances was just 
finishing Ariel’s long admonitory speech to his master’s enemies, 
sounding a little too Amazonian in spite of her great tiredness and 
carefully pitched voice. She looked almost as richly boy as girl, but 
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in either incarnation far too human. It must have cost Roger a 
fearful vTench to refuse to exchange her for Timnjie; even Robin 
could quite see that. 

He tiptoed across the effects room, and down the stairs, and 
slipped along the wall to the box-office door. He knew the geo- 
graphy of the little room perfectly, even to the new piece of 
scenery leaning in one corner to dry; so he did not switch on the 
light, but plunged across confidently, as soon as he had closed the 
inner door behind him, one hand sw ooping downw^ard for the jug, 
tlu other already vaguely reaching for the latch. He had bargained 
for everything, in fact, except a foot w^hJch wns sticking out from 
behind the piece of scenery, and wdiich began to be withdrawn into 
cover much too late to elude his plunge. .Down he came ovei it, 
plump on to his hands and knees, and in the jarring shock of his 
landing heard a scurrying movement from behind the icanvas and 
laths, as a small body was hurriedly drawn together and held 
still. The hushed, convulsive breathing, how^ever, could not 
be quite silenced, or even controlled; it proceeded by suppressed, 
hiccoughing sobs, muffled probably under a handkerchief, but 
clearly identified by an occasional obtrusive whimper, hastily 
strangled. 

Robin had made no exclamatory noise, out of a reverent con- 
sideration for the labouring company next door. Now', with every 
opportunity of putting on the light and investigating the inter- 
loper at leisure, ho did not di> so. The quick retirement of the foot 
indicated a desire not to be investigated at any price, and the 
choked sobs sounded suspiciously like the exhausted end of a long 
bout of grief, not meant for anyone’s ears, and certainly not for the 
light. 

Robin edged along the floor, felt liis way behind the canvas 
shelter, and encountered first a slim, flannel-trousered leg, and then 
a coat-sleeve which tried to recoil from him, but had nowhere left 
to go. He felt his w^ay up a trembling arm, and touched a very cold, 
very w^et cheek, w'hich just at that moment w'as convulsed wdth a 
prodigious sob. 

“Timmic!” he said in a reproachful whisper, “w^hat on earth are 
you doing here in the cold? You’ll get a chill, lying around on the 
floor like this.” 

Timmie said nothing; when he tried to speak he produced only a 
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loud, frightening whimper. He could not retreat any further into 
his comer, nor creep out of it now that Robin was blocking the 
way, so he submitted to being drawn into the circle of a thin arm, 
and held against a bony but not inhospitable shoulder. He was 
shaking with disregarded cold from head to foot, and when his sobs 
got out of hand his teeth chattered in his head. By Stevie’s bed 
Robin had felt quite coldly towards thife disruptive imp, but it was a 
very different thing to withstand him now. Nobody likes to hear a 
kid crying his heart out; nobody is likely to pass by and leave him 
to his misery. And this was such real misery, not at all of Timmie’s 
normal display type, not the kind he employed to bring his mother 
to heel, or to try and raise feelings of guilt and uneasiness in his 
well-earned enemies. If it had been the usual self-indulgence and 
blackmail he would have launched it furiously at Roger in front of 
everyone, instead of hiding it in a corner behind the scenery and 
stifling it with a handkerchief. 

‘‘Oh, come on, now!” said Robin. “There's no need to go and 
hide in a comer all by yourself with it. We’re not such ogres, really, 
you know. Come on, toll mo what’s the matter. Did you w^ant to be 
Ariel as much as all that?” 

A half-obliterated sob from the region of his armpit was under- 
stood to signify yes, Timmie crouched in his arm only half- 
reconciled to being comforted, rigid with masculine shyness, but 
sadly tempted to bury his nose in the willing tweed shoulder, throw 
his uncomfortable manhood overboard, and howl like a baby. 
Large, uncontrollable, hiccoughing sobs shook them both, and 
seemed to threaten Timmie with imminent disintegration. Robin 
gathered the stiff little body closer to hold its disrupting atoms 
together, himself so dismayed that ho had forgotten to feel 
awkward, even wrhen assaulted by shamefaced memories of his own 
moist childhood. 

“Well, wfry didn’t you say so?” he said gentty. “All that stuff 
about helping us out! Why didn’t you just come and ask for what 
you wanted? Anyone’s entitled to do that, you know.” 

“I t-tried to t-tell him,” wept Timmie. “He wouldn’t- listen. 
You saw!” He turned a little, and nuzzled his way with sudden 
tearful abandon into Robin’s chest, and put up clammy hands to 
take firm hold of his coat. It was astonishing how much grati- 
fication Robin felt at being accepted. Timmie, at any rate, had 
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found an urgent use for him, if it was only as a substitute for a 
handkerchief. “They won’t h-have me!” whimpered the rejected 
child, just audibly. “They — they h-hate me!” 

“Of course they don’t! Don’t be silly!” 

“Yes, they do\ You all do!” But he held on tightly to his un- 
frightening enemy, and shook with diminishing violence in the 
warmth of his arm. 

“No, they don’t. They’d like you if you’d let them. But listen, 
Timmie! — what do you expect when you come in and as good as tell 
us you know, we can’t do without you now? Doing us a favour, 
weren’t you? Just to help us out! With your nose in the air, and 

your ‘Yah, now I’ve got you where I want you’ expression ” He 

tightened his arm abou*- the miserable wrigglings of protest which 
passed indignantly through Timmie’s body, and smiled invisibly in 
the dark. “All right, I know you didn’t mean it to sound quite like 
that, but that’s what we heard, you know. Wouldn’t it have been 
simpler just to come and say: ‘Please let me come back, I want to 
like mad’?” 

“I do want to,” said Timmie faintly, ‘T want to more than 
anything in the world.” He took his face out of Robin’s coat, and 
blew his nose, Avith severe and industrious vigour, as il he had 
determined to take liimseif in hand. “I thought it would be all 
right now. I never wanted not to be Ariel, really, not even when — 

that night! — you know! It w^as Mummy I’ve been so 

miserable ever since! And the;* Avhen I heard about Stevie Jones 
having the mumps, I thought it was sure to be all right. But it 
wasn’t, and now I’ve mucked uj) over^d-hing, and they won’t have 
me back. I was sorry aftcrAvards — abemt Dora, and — and every- 
thing But it’s no got)d noA\',” he said drearily, and heaved a 

shattering sigh. 

“It might be,” said Robin cautiously, “if it Avas Roger you were 
talking to now.” 

“Do you thinlt he — he might listen?” The note of hope was 
feeble, but it was there. He scrubbed uneasily at his soiled cheeks, 
and thqlast quaking sob subsided into a tremendous sniff. 

“He’d listen to that line of talk, yes, of course he would. I don’t 
promise he’d change his mind, but he wouldn’t bite your nose off, 
anyhow. Shall \vc try him?” 

Timmie shrank perceptibly. Ho hesitated for a long, agonised 
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moment over answering, and then blurted out in a husky whisper: 
“I daren’t! I — ^I’m scared!’” 

“Scared of what? Nobody’s going to start digging up the past 
now. You’re not frightened of Bill, are you?” He made the 
suggestion with careful, respectful gravity, and was quite surprised 
at the scornful vigour of Timmie’s immediate: “No!” and the 
lightness, almost the gaiety, of the toi^ in which it was delivered. 
Evidently Bill was by no means the object of his qualms. Queer 
things were going on behind that normally clean, cocky, intelligent 
face, and it was not through his skin that Timmie expected to 
suffer for his sins. “BiM’s all right!” said the imp with absolute 
if dismal assurance, “//c wouldn’t jaw, or freeze me out, or 
anything. I’m not afraid of Bt7Z!” 

“Then what is the trouble?” But he knew now, he began to 
understand perfectly. “Is it Roger’s tongue you’re scared of?” 

Out of his chest a small and arduous voice said with awful con- 
viction: “He hates me, you can see he docs!” 

No, you couldn’t leave a boy of twelve to reassess the world on 
those conditions, however over-optimistic a picture he had had of it 
heretofore. A tliread of Robin's heart seemed to pluck out a 
painful note of apology towards St(*vie Jones, and the effort to get 
the two of them into just focus cost him a long minute of flounder- 
ing self-examination. But this one had a right to bo considered, 
too, hadn’t he? He was twelve, and breaking his heart over a 
disappointment that seemed to liim a killing matter — the first 
frustration of his young life. 

Robin thought helplessly, this is getting to be a habit! He 
pulled out his handkerchief, and put it into the small cold hand 
which was smudging at Timmie’s wet face. “Here, scrub yourself 
up a bit, and we’ll go together and talk to Roger. Come on, mop 
yourself up, and come and do wliat you should have done in the 
first place — ask him straight out to take you back. I’ll stand by 
you. You may get a lecture of a sort, but it won't be the sort you’re 
afraid of. What’s the matter now?” 

Timmie had stiffened in his arm, with a shallow caught breath of 
panic. “There’s somebody coming!” 

“l)ry your eyes, then, quickly! Come on, and we’U meet them!” 
He lifted him impetuously out of his retreat, just in time. When 
the light w'as switched on they were standing facing the door into 
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the auditorium, with commendable calm considering the circum- 
stances. Timmie’s dignity was saved, if his secret was fairly clearly 
T'evealed in his dishevelled hair and reddened eyes. Bill Bennington 
stoG'^i ill the doorway with his thumb still on the switch, and looked 
at and around them with his bright, tolerant, unstartlod eyes, 
which saw so little alien in the behaviour of any human creature, 
There was no embarrassment whatever about this meeting, which 
should, by all the rules, have been the most awkward of all. 
Timmie’s apprehensive face relaxed instantly, almost as if he had 
said aloud: '‘Oh, it’s only Bill!*’ 

Bill used one large hand and the crumpled butt of a cigarette to 
cover his hollow bronchial cough, and smothered in the gesture 
wliatever ghost of a reminiscent smile might have insinuated itself 
into his alert countenance against his will. The next moment he 
griimcd at Timmie without any disguise, and Timmie sce^wled back 
resentfully at him with offended recollections of their last en- 
counter, and belated determination never to forgive him; but the 
fact remained beautifully clear that those two could sfifely be left 
together, without the slightest) fear of their doing each other any 
permanent harm, or tangling each other into the maze of tender 
misunderstandings which bedevil most human relationships. 

“Hullo!” said Bill. “I thought you’d gone for good! What, no 
beer?” His eyes wandered from them to the still empty jug, and he 
went across and picked it up placidly. 

“Sorry!” said Robin. “I got sidetracked, but I’ll go now, if 
there’s still time. Are they ? ” 

“Just broke off,” said Bill. “That’s all right, I’ll go and fetch it 
meself — glad of a breather. ’0\v about you, young Timmie? Want 
a ginger pop?” 

Timmie, shaken headlong into normality, brightened like any 
small boy confronted with such an offer, and said: “Oh, yes, 
please!” with that cheerful automatic greed pro])er to his age. 

“O.K., go on in and behave yourselves till I come back. Shan’t 
be two minutes!” Ho crashed out merrily at- the other door, letting 
in a blast of cold air which underlined his advice. 

“Como on, let’s talk to Roger!” said Robin, taking advantage of 
both invigorating winds, Bill’s warm one and this cold one. “Then 
you’ll feel better. Don’t worry, I won’t leave you to do it all.” 

Timmie went with him rather limply, and yet with a distinct, 
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anxious eagerness. The onset of eyes, as they went into the 
theatre, made, him wilt a little, but Robin’s hand was on his 
shoulder, and he obeyed its urging without protest. Roger swung 
round from a heated argument mth Cyril and Brian, in an attitude 
formidably like the one which had deflated Timmie an hour ago. 
The very expression of his face was the same for a moment, though 
at sight of Robin gently and firmly piopelling this wretched little 
figure towards him, at sight of the stained cheeks and reddened 
eyes of his humbled fairy, a shade of bewilderment and interest, 
even of faint concern, softened the stony outlines. 

‘‘Hullo, what’s up with you?” he said, not very encouragingly. 

‘T brought Timmie back,” said Robin simply. “He’s a bit upset 
about getting off on the wrong foot a while ago — it w^asn’t quite 
what he meant to say, but naturally he felt a bit awkwurd about 
it — and you know' how^ easy it is to make a hash of things like that. 
Be fair, and let him have another go. It was my idea he should 
come back, not liis.” 

“It’s a free country,” said Roger, with vague and wary surprise. 
“We don’t charge for admission until next Thursday. What’s the 
trouble, Timmie?” 

Timmie was swept past the dangerous barrier of his own subtlety 
a wave of desperate longing. He burst out recklessly: “Oh, 
please let me come back! — ^>/f»acS‘e let me! 1 didn't mean to crow^, 
honestly I didn’t! I did it all wrong. But if you’ll let me come back, 
I’ll work like anything! I won’t be any trouble, I won’t, real!}"! 
You’ll sec! I Ve kej^t reading the part, and I liaven’t forgotten any 
of it. I do so want to play it — ^I ahoays wanted to, only my mother 
— ^I’m sorry about all that awful row,” said Timmie, launched 
now, and well afloat upon the tide of his own despair. “I wished 
I’d never told her, as soon as I saw how it was going to be. 1 
do want to bo in the company, truly I do — even if I can’t be 
Ariel, can’t I come and help somehow? Phase let me! Oh, Roger, 
'phaseV 

His breath gave out, and the steadiness of his voice with it. and 
the flood ended on an upward wobble from which he recovered only 
by snatching himself back hard into silence. Now he could only 
wait for the verdict. His eyes flickered imploringly round all the 
watching faces. They did not look altogether unfriendly, and the 
faint stir of whispers among them had a thoughtful sound about it. 
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“Well, that’s a different tale!” said the schoolmaster. 

Frances said quietly: “You don’t have to consider me, Roger, 
one way or the other, I’m hero to do what you want of me.” 

Roger stood groping deeply in his pockets, and looking down at 
Timmie with such long and heavy attention that Timmie’s heart 
descended towards his shoes again, and he stared down at the floor 
in acute discomfort. But it did not mean at all what he thought it 
meant. When Roger spoke, his voice was mild, considering and 
slow, with the note of extreme and peaceful reasonableness about it 
which comes only when the argument, as such, is over. 

“Look, Timmie!” he said, “my job is to make a success of this 
play, the best success I know how to get for it. Now that we’re all 
telling the simple truth about it, I’ll tell you what I told your 
mother. You’re very good as Ariel, and I liked having you, and I’d 
be glad to have you again. But you must understand*»that even 
a really fine performance isn’t worth some things to us. This 
company could get on without any one of us, if it had to — that goes 
for mo, as well as for you. That business about Dora’s accident was 
all written off, as far as we were concerned, the same evening. It 
was up to you whether you stayed in or moved out.” 

“It wasn’t really,” said Timmie hastily. “At least, I never 
meant to move out — not for good. I just didn’t think until too late 
wliat would happen if I told her,” 

“All right, if you say so, that’s understood. But when you didn't 
come back, whatever the reason, we naturall}?’ filled the gap vdth 
somebody else. Let’s face it, Timmie, Stevie’s been a lot less 
trouble and more help to us than ever you were. I‘ll tell you 
honestly, he isn’t as good in this particul^ir part as you are, but he’s 
good, and he’s worked like a Trojan to make a job of it. Don’t you 
think we owe him all the consideration due to a loyal member of the 
company?” 

Timmie looked at the floor, and said v anly: “Yes, of course. I 
didn’t ask until he was out,” 

“No, I’m only trying to put the whole case straight, so that 
you’ll iigiderstand the position. Because you can’t just come back 
now on any old terms, you see. There are certain conditions we’d 
have to make — oh, no, not out of spite, notliing so silly! — ^just 
because of what we owe to Stevie, and the necessity for putting this 
play over one hundred per cent. And you might not like the 
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conditions. You’ve got a right to hear ’em before you make up 
your mind. That’s only fair.” 

He had begun to smile, not yet with his lips, but in the pre- 
occupied grey deeps of his eyes, a soft, unamused smile such as 
Timmie had never seen in Roger’s face before. No one had ever 
expected to hear Roger dealing thus gently and courteously 
with a juvenile nuisance who had already cost him a world of 
exasperation. Something must have happened to move liim with 
a new appreciation of the complex pains of being a boy, and a 
spoiled boy at that. One would almost have thought that he was 
rehearsing dreamily for the plight of parenthood, he was so wise 
and so delicate about it. 

‘T do want to come back, please, even if I can only sell pro- 
grammes and show people to their scats.” 

“You can do more than that.” said Roger, the smile spreading 
warmly to his lips, though they kept their slightly forbidding 
gravity about the matter in hand. “You can play Ariel, on certain 
terms — nothing I’d like better, and Frankie won’t mind. But it’s 
like this. If you come back, you come on equal terms with Stevie, 
and I won’t have him made to feel that you’re the star. The next 
part for a boy is promised to Steide, to make up for his disappoint- 
ment this time, and I mean to see that ho gets it, and nothing spoils 
it for him. So there won’t be any more plums for you just yet. If 
that makes you want to back out, do it now. It’s up to you. But if 
you can bear to be just one of the gang, and share and share alike 
with the rest of us, then come in and welcome. IVTind you, you’ve 
got to stick to your bargain, if you do come. This is serious. If you 
come any of your old tricks, you’ll just get your behind tanned 
again. But if you play fair with us, we’ll play fair with you, and 
see that you get your share of the fun and games, as well as the 
work. Well, think it over!” 

Timmie said: “Yes, I w^ant to come!” with so much haste and 
ardour that it was possible to laugh, and what remained of the ice 
w^as shattered into small fragments which another hour of work 
would melt altogether. Robin let his hand slip unobtrusively from 
Timmie’s shoulder, moral support being no longer necessary. 
Maybe young Bill and his brothers wouldn’t be too pleased about it 
at first, he thought, but if they had any real cause for complaint, 
Timmie would soon come up against a solidarity of which they had 
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been a part almost from the beginning. An occasional clout there 
might have to be, and probably a few bouts of sul^, but with a 
stake of which he had learned the value by one loss, Timmie 
would be disposed to keep a more careful eye on his own behaviour 
than ever before. Who knew what the final effect would be? He 
looked happy enough to got back on any terms, at this moment. 

‘‘All right, then,” said Roger, “you’re in!” 

Timmie said: “Thank you!” and was all at once too shy to 
protest his pleasure any further, or liis good intentions either. 

“A\eVe strung it out a bit late for him, tonight, haven’t we?” 
suggested Jane softly in Roger’s ear. “Do you think he ought to 
stay? We’ll have to meet tomorrow night, now, shan’t we?” 

“Maybe we’d better. How about it, Timmie? Can you stay to 
run through the last part now? Your mother won’t want you to be 
late home to bed, and we’d better go softly, if she’s allowed you to 
come back at all. Mustn’t strain the goodwill too much.” 

“She won’t expect me until ten o’clock,” said Timmie, readily 
beginning to shine vdth excitement. 

“All right, then, we’ll get busy, and see how much we can do 
in the time.” Roger was radiant, too. He waved an imperious 
arm. “Como on, Act Four beginners, Jane — ^Hugh — ^Major, you’re 
on!” 

And on they were by the time Bill came in with the beer in one 
liand, and a packet of crisps in the other, and Timraie’s ginger pop 
in his coat pocket. So virtuous with happiness was Timmie that he 
made furious gestures of deprecation when Bill proposed to open 
the bottle for him on the spot. Bill good-naturedly took it outside 
to oj)on, and came back and put it into liis hands, and Timmie had 
hardly time to take a quick drink before he was on. He slipped the 
bottle back into Bill’s hand to hold for him, and the packet of 
crisps with it, still unopened for fear of crackling noises which 
might disturb Roger’s concentration. Like a child disposing of his 
treasures in his father’s pockets for safekeeping, ho put them into 
Bill’s unsurprised liands, and slipped silfMitly away to his joyful 
duty. 


“ ‘Wliat, Ariel! my industrious servant, Ariel!’ ” 

“ ‘What would my potent master? Here I ami’ ” 
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Timmie erupted on to the stage and into Robin’s bright after- 
noon lights, noiseless and sudden as a butterfly. At first a little too 
boyish, a little too jubilant, perhaps, but even in the few lines of 
this appearance he caught the heart of it jealously back to him. By 
the time he tossed his little mischievous doggerel verse at Prospero, 
and made his exit, he was purely Ariel. 

‘‘ ‘Do you love me, master? No?’ ” 

‘'I do!” said Roger under his breath. “By God, I do, you 
monkey!” 

Timraio came off ^ith a flourish, and in the half-dark of his 
corner reached a promi)t hand for his bottle of ginger pop, his eyes 
still on Prospero with a bright professional eagerness. He put a 
hand up to clutch Bill’s arm when the goddesses entered; and when 
Robin caught Juno neatly in the rose-coloured si)ot, a hard elbow 
dug deliberately into Timmic’s ribs, teasing his memory and 
drawing his eyes upward to meet Bill’s in a meaning glance. Bill 
grinned. After a momentary struggle with a dignity still shghtly 
sore, so did Timmie, biting Ills lip guiltily. That was done with 
now, nobody need blush about it. He leaned comfortably into the 
hollow of Bill's side, and gazed at the lights and the movement 
before him, alert for his next cue, and perhaps more perfectly 
happy than he had ever been in his life before, or ever W’^ould be 
again. 


CHAFTER TEN 

First Night 

( 1 ) 

MRS. GODDARD-SMITH came down the stairs at about half-past 
six, already dressed for the evening, gorgeous in dark red velvet, 
with her hair newly done, and her musquash coat over her arm. 
She paused in front of the mirror in the hall to adjust her necklace 
and pat her immaculate lacquered waves into place; and when the 
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clasp of her pearls proved obstinate, she called Robin from his 
hurried last-minute skirmishes among his properties, to help her. 
The coat was piled into his arms, and then the fine, monumental 
nape of her neck was turned upon him imperiously. 

‘Tt sticks half-way, darling. Just see that it’s properly closed, 
will you? I must get it put right, but I keep forgetting.*’ While his 
thin fingers dutifully tended the clasp, she admired her grand 
autumnal beauty in the ghass. “Do you like my hair? It cost me 
three hours of my day, and it’s all for you, so you should.” 

He had to reach up to look over her shoulder and set his cheek 
against hers. 

“You look wonderful. Mummy! It’s a new dress, too, isn’t it? Is 
this all in honour of us? You are doing us proud!” 

Her great, calm face smiled at him in the glass affectionately, 
loving him only a little less than her own reflection. Sl^ put up a 
large, beautiful hand, and stroked his cheek, pressing his face 
against her own, then turned slowly, and held and kissed him. To 
these occasional moments of demonstrative affection he always 
responded with nervous eagerness, though by comparison with 
Victor she was only the third angle which bound the triangle 
together. Ho pressed his face into the hollow of her neck, nuzzling 
her like a puppy, “You smell heavenly, too. And the pearls! This 
is really going to be a first night, isn’t it?” 

“Father’s orders, darling! We’re coming down with you in the 
car, so that everyone can see tl.e royal progress, and then we’ll go 
and have a drink at the ‘George’ while you play with your gram., 
and your lights, and get ready to receive us with banners flying. 
With luck we might bring on half the lounge from the ‘George’ with 
us, who knows?” 

“You’re both being awfully good to us,” said Robin. “If you 
can’t make this evening a great occasion, Mumnjy, in this get-up, 
then nothing could.” 

“Wait until you see father! He’s even more gorgeous, in his way. 
He’s quite determined your theatre snafl have the send-off it 
deserves. We're going to sit right in the front row of the stalls, and 
radiate confidence in you.” 

“We’re going to deserve it,” said Robin, and put her reverently 
into her coat. The car was already at the door, and Victor was just 
plunging down the stairs. His eyes were bright with joyous 
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anticipation, and he had brushed and polished himself until he 
shone, from his thinning black hair to his well-cut shoes. The 
handkerchief in his breast pocket was whiter than snow, and even 
his cigar had an unusually opulent and challenging cock to it. He 
took the last six stairs at an elephantine run, caught Robin in 
one arm and his wife in the other, and swept them together in a 
vast hug. Then he stood back to be admired, pirouetting on one 
toe. 

“Will we do?’’ 

“I’m only afraid,” said Robin, “we’ll be too overawed to come 
on at all, with all this grandeur in the front row. With that cigar, 
Dad, you look like the impresario!” 

Victor gave him a bright sidelong look, and said lightly: “I am 
the impresario, near enough! You wait and see! Got all your stuff 
in the car ready?” 

“Yes. And there’s a big box of yours in the back — do you want 
that?” 

“Yes, leave it there, that’s part of the plot.” He reached for his 
overcoat, slicked a contented hand over his Imir, and drew them 
towards the door. They embarked in a small, taut circle of family 
excitement, Victor in the front seat beside Robin, his wife in the 
back, in company with the cardboard box and the miscellaneous 
properties collected at the last moment. The laurelled curve of the 
drive folded on them like a night within the night. 

“Well,” said Victor, settling himself obliquely in his scat to 
watch Robin’s intent profile more closely, “is tliis going to be good, 
Rob?” 

“It definitely is,” said Robin, very firmly. 

“Remember I’m staking my reputation on your accounts of it. If 
your bunch let me down, my lad, you’re for it!” He put up a 
deliberate and gleeful hand to twitch at his son’s little obstinate 
tail of hair, but Robin saw him coming, and ducked. 

“No — ^not w'hile I’m driving! I’ll wTeck you, if you do! No, 
honestlv, Dad, thev’re good! I mean, really good! You wait and 
see! Like to bet?” 

“I’m already betting,” Victor assured him. “You see your 
mother’s magnificence? That’s part of mj^ stake. This buttonhole 
— look, my only homo-grown rose this Christmas, and I’m spending 
it on your hunch — ^that’s in the plunge, too.” 
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“I get it!’* said Robin, making a face at him. '^Beginning to 
count your assets?** 

“I can always use an extra one. The new ones are* the only ones 
that get noti ced, you know, * * He w'atched the little frown of anxious 
affection, involuntary and ashamed, gather on Robin’s brow, 
watched him try to shake it away, and fail. “You make a hit with 
this production,” he said wickedly, leaning his lips intimately 
to his son’s ear, “and then keep it up into the spring with 
another success, and I’m in again, safe as houses. Tell the lads 
that, from me! They’ll act twice as wx‘ll if they know it’s in a good 
cause.” 

Robin bit his lip upon a slightly worried smile, and said between 
equally reluctant protest and laughter: ‘ ‘You are a devil! ’ ’ 

His mother leaned into the mirror, placidly smiling, tapped 
Victor smartly on the head with her ring finger, and bade him 
firmly: “Stop teasing my son! Any other night you may pull his 
leg until he doesn’t know which way he’s going, but tonight he 
needs all his wits about him. So behave yourself! And as for you, 
Rob, you shouldn’t provoke him if you can’t stand the pace. You 
ask for it, and then you can’t take it.” She laid a hand momentarily 
on his shoulder, and fluttered the smooth, scented fingers against 
his cheek in a light caress. All the measure of her self-satisfaction 
spilled over into that gesture; the new frock, the new hair-do, the 
pearls, the contentment of her person, her nature and her fortune, 
welled up through her fingers in sudden generosity and spared him 
this brief, unimaginative but sweet endearment. He leaned to 
accept it, smoothing his chin upon her hand. 

“I know, but I’m still rehearsing. One day I’ll surprise him. 
Look, shall I drive you straight to the ‘George’? It won’t take five 
minutes, I’ve got time,” 

“No, you hop out at the theatre with all your kit, and I’ll drive 
on. Can’t lose an37thin/ by showing the car around the place a 
time or two, can we? No kidding, this time! People who don’t read 
posters and never heard of Shakespeare will stop to find out what’s 
going on when they see fat cars in front of a place. And it’s tonight 
you’ve gfit to fish for Saturday night’s audience, you know.” 

So Robin unloaded his armful of equipment, and the record- 
case which was to supply the overture and storm in just over half 
an hour, and was gratified to notice the accuracy of his father’s 
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foreca43t, in the number of people who stopped to look first at the 
car and then at the bills outside the theatre. “See what I mean?*' 
said Victor, lUoving over heavily into the driving seat. “Oh, and, 
Rob, take this box in and stow it under my seat, will you? No, 
don’t shake it, you nosy brat! Just dump it gently, and see nobody 
starts investigating it too soon. On your head and your life be it! 
See you after the show!” 

He drove on, tempestuously, erratically, as if his life depended 
on it; the way he ^d everything, except that the suggestion of 
the erratic always proved to be an optical illusion. Robin picked 
up the large cardboard box, and carried it into the theatre through 
the box-oifice, where Dora was on duty to the last, though the sale 
of tickets was due to be transferred to the front doors at seven 
o’clock. She had two customers, and the seating plan for Friday 
spread out in front of her, and was looking pinkly excited and 
nervously happy. 

The atmosphere in the empty auditorium was already highly 
charged with the possibility of excitement, so that the heart 
accelerated its beat on entering. He mot Frances, moving upon her 
next job at speed, with a rapt and glowing face, and Frances, too 
preoccupied to speak, but unwilling to let him pass without 
acknowledgment, gave him a radiant smile, and caught his laden 
hand and cupped it in hers for an instant as she flew by. 

Behind the sombre stripes of the new curtains the deck of the 
king’s ship was already set, the lowering tarpaulin sky draped 
above, the lantern not yet lit, not yet aswing in the sea wind, but 
ready for the dark and the storm. Last night it had looked and 
sounded good, and even kept the wild pace which Roger had set for 
it. The snags and irritations had come later, w^herc everything had 
seemed to be plain sailing, and, to tell the truth, they had all gone 
home in a high state of nerves, convinced that after all everything 
was going to crumble over their heads, and leave them open to the 
cold winds of failure. Tonight it was different. Tonight, if no one 
collapsed from over-excitement, the sheer tension would carry 
them through. 

Bill was up in the effects room, with all his brood ei'cept the 
banished Christopher, w^hose bedtime was immovable still, though 
he had been raising hell about it all day. All the orchestra of noises 
was arrayed in strategic order, and all its musicians standing by 
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with tense faces, and tongues either dead silent with awe or 
clacking like mad. Even young Bill’s beautiful, steady eyes had a 
drugged brightness tonight. 

“All O.K. below?” asked Bill, peering down through the trap 
between the sultry sagging folds of the tarpaulin sky. “Look at 
this! Got the lot on one string now, one heave, and up they come 
through the ’atch, and presto! Jack’s island sky! I ’ope!” 

They talked, they even listened to one another, yet moving each 
on his OA^n fixed track. They made appropriate answers, one to 
another; and did not even know they had spoken. Robin took his 
favourite needles, and the less precious records which had been left 
on the premises, and went down to arrange his apparatus in the 
wdiigs, Avith the Trojan orm on the liirntable, and the speaki r 
adjusted to the exact angle he i)rcferred. When that was done, he 
could go and help Dora, and Mrs. Burt, and Frances on tjke doors, 
until ten minutes before zero hour. 

The cast w'ere busy dressing in the twn little offices, and as yet 
there w'as no frantic running backwards and forwards to peep 
between the curtains which sealed oil* the gallery, for the doors 
were only just aboxit to ojDen. There w as nothing to see out front 
but the neat transforming row’s of chairs, brought by lorry orJy last 
night from the cha})el schoolroom, and carefully ranged and 
chalked into the sales plan they had pencilled out w hen booking 
opened. Even this was enough f.o excite the senses, for every glance 
peopled the neat emptiness and brought it to life. Hmrying across 
the stage, from the wdngs, Robin met Roger; the grey eye Avas fixed 
and bright, collecting in brief, comprehensive glances eA’^ery person 
and every thing which appeared around liim, and notmg without 
check what w^as in its place and what was not. Robin, for all 
practical purposes, w’as. 

“O.K.?” asked Roger succinctly. 

“O.K.!” 

“One minute to seA^en. Brian will take you oil *ibout a quarter- 
past.” 

“Fine!” 

He hurried along the gangw’ay, his chin on lus shoulder at every 
other step to admire the rich, glowing colours of the curtains, the 
blaze of lights, the breathless, potential look AV’hich hung over this 
transformed place. Frances in her most suave black frock was just 
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unfastening the door, her fingers rosy with grease paint from 
helping with the making up. 

“Not just the wicket tonight — ^we’re opening the doors. Half- 
way, at any rate. Let people have a peep inside!” 

“Won’t it make it awfully cold?” he objected, nevertheless 
obeying her, and rolling back the sliding doors upon the deep blue 
of the night, and the lights of cars, and the gathering people. 

“Yes, maybe, but the heaters are pretty effective, they'U soon 
bring it up again. Anyhow, we’re risking it!” She put a bundle of 
programmes in his arm, and in a moment the first comers flowed 
between them. 

At first they had time for talking, but soon there w^ere cars 
drawing up, and a bright swirling confusion of i^eople outside the 
doors, gossiping and greeting their friends before they came in. 
His parents were not yet arrived, but there was Colonel Shafton, 
groomed to kill, talking to Mrs. Broome and Mrs. Rothwell, and 
here came Councillor and Mrs. Green, ponderous and overdressed, 
with the Fordyces in tow. The Council was coming along in 
strength to bless the first night, and turn it into a gala occasion. 
That must be Victor’s doing, thought Robin, handing out pro- 
grammes busily to a bunch of eagcT young people who looked as if 
they might be from Dora’s school. Every member of the cast had 
dragooned his family into coming .along, of course, and attempted 
to persuade the neighbours, as well; but not everyone had such a 
pull as Victor. Ho was w^ell aw'are of it, too, the old devil, the old 
darling! If ho told Colonel Shafton to come, then the Colonel w ould 
have to come. He’d pulled half the Council hero, and was probably 
saving the other half for Saturday night. 

The clerk and his wife came, less obviously in search of social 
correctness; maybe they were even looking for drama. And old man 
Rossiter and his pretty, frivolous, clever wife, and the Major’s 
sister and her husband, disembarking from a staid and elderly 
Morris. And quite <a number of the tradesmen of the town, and 
fully half the large staff of Rossiters’, intent on seeing young Brian 
go through his paces. It was not clear whether they hacl come to 
cheer, or to see him make a fool of himself, but the spectacle was 
one which, from one motive or the other, they could not afford to 
miss. 

And in between the celebrities and the social notables, in so far as 
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Letchford possessed either, came the nobodies, the blessed, hoped- 
for, approachable hoi polhi, on whom success would ultimately 
depend, and for whose sake, groaning at the risk biit refusing to 
budge another row, Roger had retained half the available seats, to 
be sold at two shillings. Only the sight of long cinema queues of 
the people he was sotting out to tempt, waiting patiently to see 
atrocious American films at two and threepence a scat, had 
restrained him from sinking his price still lower. To be too cheap is 
to be suspect, in a world brought up on one sole set of hard copper 
value.',. ' 

Mrs. Croome came into the deep blue frame of the doorway, 
pretty and smiling in grey furs, delicately gloved, expensively 
halted, lavishly squired b\- two unidentified young men in additioj’; 
to her husband. ‘Thad to come and back you up, darlmg,*’' she said 
gaily to Frances as her husband bought programmes; and jior blue 
eyes were opaque as china, like a delicate doll's eyes. “I’ve been 
telling my hubby what a treat he’s going to get, so don’t let me 
down. I’ve been literally praying for a success for you.” 

She tripped (lo^vn the hard white gangway on Robin’s heels, and 
gave him a ravishing smile as she settled in her chair, slipping back 
the fur coat upon her slender shoulders. There was something 
about the soft, ptirring way she made her nest there between her 
satellite men, something which suggested rather a cat watching in 
angry patience for the emergence of a mouse. Perhaps she really 
had tried to hope for a success f. / tlu^ra, but Robin was fairly sure 
she had failed. Secretly what she iiad come to see was the in- 
adequacy of Jane as Miranda, the shell of a good production brought 
to nothing by one disastrous piece of ioiscasthig. But it was 
probably quite unjust to supf)ose that she knew what she wanted, 
even now, when she sat there licking her lips, and protending it was 
in anticipation of artistic satisfaction. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, the auditorium filled with the constant 
mingling murmur of a hundred conversations, aT\d the sheen of 
light enriched itself with a dimpling and dnppling of colours and 
movements. When Robin was relieved at the door by Brian, the 
room was more than half-filled; he looked over the array of heads 
with astonishment and delight, for he had not realised to what 
numbers the audience had grown while he was busy. The loud, 
steady murmur of voices had a full note of anticipation and 
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excitement. His heart began to knock in his breast as he dived 
through into the wings; and he had only to appear for a few 
minutes as a sailor, and manage the music! What must the Major 
be^ suffering now, and Jane, and Felix? Not Timmie, perhaps, for 
Timmie, in spite of his interrupted career as Ariel, had the im- 
pervious confidence of his youth. Yet even he might be wrung by 
this brilliant, painful tension just building up like a bubble all round 
them, containing them in its iridescent and delicate shell. 

He ran up the stairs, and dived quickly into the boots, and 
jerkin, and beard which were waiting for him now in almost’ solitary 
desolation in the wrecked dressing-room. Then down to the vings, 
■where all the ship’s company and her passengers were already 
assembled. Felix on one side, the Major on the other, waiting for 
their disputed island, rocked between them, in an experimental 
fashion, the ship’s mainmast wdiich they were shortly to manipulate 
invisibly through the throes of the storm. Jane, close under the lee 
of the curtain, held the rail of the companionway in position, and 
swixyed it in time to the mainmast’s s^vaying, her eyes fixed 
fervently upon Felix, who was setting the rhjiihm. Shadowy, 
fabulous figures, they st ood waiting the issue of all their work, even 
"fimmie, for all his glittering excit(.‘ment, awed into intense still- 
ness. 

‘ Ten minutes!” said Roger, studying the dial of his watch as if 
before an attack, “Ready, Robin?” 

Robin detached himself guiltily from the curtains, where ho had 
been stealing a glance through to assure himself that his parents 
were alrciidy installed. They were there, they were glowing, they 
filled the eye like a magnificent piece of ■window'-dressing; and 
behind them the ranks of laces receded expectantly, all fixed, all 
ready for wonders. 

“Yes, ready!” His hand hovered nervously over the pick- 
up, touched the volume control without turning it. 

“O.K., let her go!” He looked up at the light-trap, hidden among 
the tarpaulin storm-clouds, and there w^as Bill’s head nodding down 
placid agreement with his timing. The first soft, distant jumbling 
of thunder and the first bars of music stole out together, insinuating 
themselves into the murmur of voices, competing with it, out- 
growing it, silencing it, as Robin gradually turned up the volume. 
Brian slipped back to take station with C}Til at the curtains. The 
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storm grew formidable, the lights in the auditorium snapped out. 
Through a carefully-opened back door came a cold draught to make 
the lantern gutter realisticallj^ as it swayed with the mast. A 
tremendous crescendo of sound, howling music, rolling thunder, the 
whiplash of wind and spray, and the curtains swung suddenly aside 
from the dark, heaving deck of the king’s ship, wallowing perilously 
homeward tlurough the tempest from the marriage in Tunis. 

( 2 ) 

The opening went without a hitcii. I’ho storm scene hit the 
audience in a stunning torrent of sound, and held together as Roger 
had meant it to, instead of falling apart in a spray of raeaninglesf.< 
shouts. The music threaded it and kept it taut, the occasional lulls 
helped to shape it into significance; and at the end of it, ^j^hen old 
Gonzalo shrugged his way offstage with his sour little joke, and the 
curtains sprang to upon a wild w'hirl of scene-shifting, the tension 
outlasted the activity as they had prayed it w'ould. The audience 
did not begin to waigglo and talk, but sat rapt into the diminishing 
fury of the music, the descending rolls of thunder, and the ominous 
distant howling of the sea wind, until tlio last frantic helper fell 
headlong off the stage and the curtains parted again upon Pro- 
spcro’s island. 

That had seemed to Roger the most dangerous transition in the 
play, and behold, it had come <’ff beautifully, faster than at the 
dress rehearsal, and more smoothly. The thunder was genuine 
thunder, the lightning liad startled as lir^htiiing should; and now 
came this sudden appeal of Miranda’s, pre-mpt to the parking of the 
curta'uos: 


“ ‘[f by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild w^ators in this roar, allay t hem!’ ” 

True, the island sky w^as only a turbu]»mt glow of cloud and 
shine, ingtead of the sagging weight of evii the mariners had seen 
hang over them on board ship; but there went the muttering 
thunder still, and fainter quaking tongues of lightning troubled the 
angry air, and this w^as palpably the same tempest, seen, as it wore, 
from the other side, from the mysterious country of its origin. The 
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audience had no difficulty with it. They were over the barrier, and 
away to a flying start. 

The prompter was provided by means of a rota, but had to lend 
his assistance only twice, and one of the lapses, by some freak of 
chance, was Timmie’s. It at once made him angry and kept him 
humble, so that he was on his mettle for the w^hole of the per- 
formance, and never once showed signs of getting above himself. 
The Major, cloaked and bearded, looked taller and gaunter than 
ever, and curiously lonely in his nobility. Jane’s Miranda, in a 
deep-blue velvet evening dress with new white law^n sleeves, and a 
long, braided wdg of her o^vn browai colouring, glowed w’ith an 
excited beauty, and fell in love wdth an angelic and wholly credible 
candour, Felix rumbled his direct bass defiance of all invading 
magicians, and filled the theatre with his vast reverberant 
indignation; the leopard skins ho wore, demoted from their status 
as rugs on account of moth, rose to their new' destiny witli a 
magnificence beyond all expectation. Perhaps it was the rich 
bloom of the light over Felix's damson skin w hich brought back the 
gold to the markings of that long-dead leopard. Even his drab 
cloak swirled across the stage, from the shoulder-fastening of the 
skin tunic, with a royal impetus, superbly forgetful of its former 
history as a dust-sheet in Major Thurston’s abandoned drawing- 
room. 

Ariel slipped in and out lightly and silently among Lis human 
dupes, singing like the Lorelei, and flaming darkly towards his 
freedom. The villains clipped out their witty and comical lines w^ith 
a truly Italianate sophistication, and the comics thumbed their 
noses at society with a dual unlioly glee, w^orkiiig between them, for 
all it was w^orth, that rich vein of natural vulgarity which each 
proudly professed to have discovered in the other. The courtiers 
hovered soothingly round the bereaved king, anxiously and 
painstakingly saying the right things and avoiding the wi'ong, and 
the one honest, kind old bore stumped doggedly and faithfully 
through this distracting muddle of magic doing his best to believe 
the best of everybody, or at least everybody of his f>wn ninlc. 

Behind the scenes various other things happened, of which the 
audience luckily knew nothing. Jane put her foot in the hem of her 
dress, and tore loose a w^holo twelve inches of stitching, and an 
agitated Miss Parrott rushed down and mended it in the wings. 
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Antonio mislaid his sword, and only a wild rush up to the dressing- 
room by Stan restored it to him in time for his entrance. Timmie 
missed his footing on the steps when making one of his floating 
exits, and a thumping fall, which would have ruined the whole 
illusion, was only prevented by Hugh’s flying tackle, which brought 
them both down awkwardly but almost silently. Winded but 
indomitable, Timmie picked himself up to scrub ruefully at a 
bruised knee, bite back his grimace of pain, and glide lightly back 
to the stage again. But all the hitches, all the disasters, all the 
moment's of agitation, happened backstage. By the time they 
reached the first interval they were sure of a fair success; by the 
second it seemed likely that they had a hit. The tempo, in spite 
of one or two breathless moments when it had seemed that it 
might sag, had been sustained triumphantly. The masque in the 
fourth act would test the quality of their illusion, hut since 
they had come so far without flagging, surely they could carry it 
home. 

The lights went up on an audience suddenly, gaily noisy, which 
was an excellent sign. Ten minutes to w’ait! Those who had not 
retired for a smoke during the first break got up promptly and 
headed for the door, to be sure of having time for one now. One or 
two remarked rather querulously that it seemed a little high- 
handed not to allow smoking in the auditorium — it wasn’t as if this 
were some visiting professional company! But most people w^ere 
complacent enough about the rc ^ricjiion, and made their way out 
to hold an animated discussion group on the concrete, outside the 
sliding doors. 

“Wonderfully good, darling, really!” said Mrs. Croome, passing 
Frances in the doorway witli a cigarette already betAvecn her lips. 
Her smile was bright and taut, “Positively professional!” she said, 
pushing praise to the point of ridicule in her inability to settle 
between generosity and spite. “I do congratulate you all!” She 
leaned to accept a light, and made her way out among the gently 
undulating groups, collecting comments :ho went. 

“Jolly;, good!” said the young, with eager and untroubled 
enthusiasm. “Not bad at all!” admitted oven the sophisticates who 
had come to patronise one more deserving amateur show. 
“Magnificent production!” said Councillor Goddard-Smith, loyally 
booming in the middle of a circle of friends and admirers; and 
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something of the kind several other fond parents were saying in 
more modest tones at about the same time. 

But when Mrs. Croome looked round for Timmie Gaskell’s 
mother, who could surely be relied upon to be the fondest parent of 
all, she was nowhere to be seen, and an accurate but hitherto un- 
consulted memory suggested with f?urprise that she had not been 
seen in the theatre at all. Perhaps she had some engagement which 
prevented her from attending tonight and she was saving her 
support for the final performance; but it would certainly have to be 
an important date to keep her from her darling’s side at this 
moment. The child was probably the most outstanding success of 
the evening, how could she bear to miss his triumph? 

Mrs. Croome was all the more astonished, therefore, as she 
strolled backwards and forwards before the theatre doors, to see 
Mrs. Gaskell herself suddenly apyiear in the edge of the pool of 
light, and slowly pass by towards her home, with many searching 
glances theatrewards out of the corner of her eye. Her behaviour 
was most odd. She seemed to be consumed with curiosity, but 
trying to dissemble it; and w^hen Mrs. Croome hailed her with a 
trilling voice out of the crowd, and came pouncing forth like a 
blovTi grey feather to accost her, she seemed rather pleased to have 
an excuse to stop and examine the first-night scene at more 
leisure. 

“Why, Lois, darling! How is it you’re not here to see the 
triumph with us? I’ve been looking for you. I took it for gi-anted 
you’d be here. Whatever kept you aw’ay?” 

“I had to go over to see poor Ronald’s old aunt at Pailey,” 
explained Mrs. Gaskell, without much conviction, for she was not a 
good liar. Her blue eyes singled out the celebrities in the throng, 
with a grudging and hurt surprise, because they were delighting to 
honour the unw^orthy. “I must say, 1 didn’t realise it would be 
quite such a royal command performance! Isn’t it — rather a dis- 
proportionate fuss? Of course — a very deserving effort, and aU 
that, but really ” 

From no one else could these sentiments have been so astonish- 
ing to Mrs. Croome, who knew her woman very well. She stared 
open-mouthed. “But, my dear, they’re having a terrific success! 
Why, Timmie ” 

She got no further, for Mrs. Gaskell bridled and flushed, and 
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hastened to answer what had not been said: “Timmie withdrew 
from the group some time ago. Of course, they begged me to let 
him go back, but I wouldn’t hear of it. I know it must have reduced 
the quality of their production, naturally, but one’s child must be 
protected — thaVa the important thing. They — ^they were not at all 
kind to him — jealousy, I expect!” And she added, before her dumb- 
founded friend could recover breath or voice: ‘T suppose they got 
aomeoTie in his place. Who is playing Ariel? ” 

Mrs. Croome burned brightly, vengefully happy, the bewilder- 
ment fading from her sharply pretty face. She dropped her half- 
smoked cigarette upon the concrete, and put her heel upon it, as 
she would have liked to put her heel upon the glimmering innocence 
of Jane’s Miranda, and deface it. 

‘'My dear! — ^This is fantastic! Do you really mean to say that you 
don’t know?” Soothed and greenish with delight, her eyes glowed 
in the half-light. “But it is Timmie! He’s in there making a 
terrific hit as Ariel — everyone’s loving him! Did you honestly not 
knowV 

“Oh, no, you’re mistaken,” said Mrs. Gaskell, for a few moments 
quite undisturbed. “Of course it may bo his name on the pro- 
grammes, because they were printed a little time ago. And with 
that dark make-up he described to me, almost any boy would be 
unrecognisable on the stage. You must just have assumed it was 
Timmie, of course! But you m y be quite sure it isn’t, for he’s fast 
asleep in bod at home. He didn’t feel too well this evening, and 
went to bed before seven o’clock, and my daily woman is sitting in 
until I get back, in case he wants anythin. g, so I know he can hardly 
be in two places at once. Oh, he made a final break with these 
people, I can assure you, some time ago.” 

Mrs. Croome put a sympathetic hand on ner arm, purring with 
pleasure. “But, my dear, it is Timmie! How he can be here I don’t 
know at all, but here ho certainly i^! I know him far too well to 
make any mistake. If he went to bed, Lois, darling, he certainlj^ 
didn’t stay there!’' 

“But -why should ho do a thing like that?” The first shadow' of 
doubt passed tremulously over her face, a pointless, an incredulous 
doubt, the most destructive kind of all. “Why should he? To tell 

me he was going to bed, and then Oh, no, yju must be 

mistaken!” 
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“Well, if I could mistake him, at least you couldn’t. Why don’t 
you go in and ask for him, now, before the interval ends?” She 
smiled with angelic sympathy and helpfulness, imagining the 
outraged mother pouncing upon her errant son and dragging him 
away home with her, the frantic cast, the fidgeting audience, the 
lame announcement, the pitiful end, with some miserable substitute 
reading Timmie’s lines. What a revenge that would be! What an 
ending to all Roger Stowe’s high-flown dreams, and all Jane’s 
visions of herself as Miranda! What a death for the Working-Party 
Theatre, for they w^ould never live the story down. Comedy 
kidnappers, routed by an angry little w^oman, they w'^ould never 
dare to put on another play in Letchford as long as they lived. 

Ml’S. Gaskell hesitated for one anguished moment, visited by 
tremoi*s of fear which she herself did not understand. If she 
investigated this ludicrous rumour and found it to be true, then she 
w^ould take back from their clutches, however she might father all 
the fault on them, some strange little monster she did not know, 
and w’hom she could never understand. All the terrors of his 
adolescence could not then compare with, the blind unmappeil 
deserts of this belated adolescence of hers. And yet how could she 
go back home, and creep fearfully upstairs to discover his empty 
bed? That would be worse! Sooner or later she had to know. 

“I will!” she said, taking a determined step towards the door. 
“J’ll go and settle it immediately.” Before she had gone three steps 
she began to hedge, to make excuses for him, to look round for a 
scapegoat, as a means by wdiich, even if it came to the w orst, she 
could keep her illusion that Timraie was hers, and that she knew 
him. “If he has done such a stupid, wicked thing, of course it was 
they w'ho made him. They’ve got round him somehow — just to 
save their show'. Such a thing would never have occurred to him, if 
they hadn’t put him up to it,” 

“Of course not!” cooed Mrs. Croome contentedly. ''No child 
would think of a deceitful idea like that!” She w'ould have liked to 
see the collision, but she did not follow\ Better not to appear too 
plainly in the affair, under such perceptive eyes as those of Frances 
Lynch, for instance. She watched Mrs. Gaskell api)roach the door, 
however, with a fat, fed smile, sure of the issue. 

Frances w’as standing at the back of the auditorium, talking to 
Robin, who liad abandoned his apparatus for a few minutes, now 
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that tho tension was virtually over. It w^as upon these two, the first 
representatives of the group who came into her eye, that Mrs. 
Gaskell advanced, with a determined face and an agitated stare. 
They did not see her until she was almost upon them, and then they 
turned to meet her with only mildly enquiring looks, knowing of no 
reason they had to fear her. 

“I have just been told,” said Mrs. Gaskell challengingly, “that 
my boy is here. Is that true?” 

Astonished, they said that it was, of course, perfectly true. 
Where else should he be? She couldn’t have forgotten that this was 
the first night of The Tempest. Her Ariel would never let her go 
astray on the dates. “We expected to see you in the audience to 
applaud him,” said Frances cheerfully, willing to be conciliatory, 
and only faintly worried about Mrs. Gaskcll’s distrait appearance. 
“He’s making a smash hit. I suppose everyone’s been telling you 
that?” 

A curious spasm of pleasure jia-^’sed over Mrs. Gaskell ’s fixed face, 
and only transmuted its procaiioiis resolution into anger. “I am 
taking him homo at once,” she said, flushing holly. “Please go and 
fetch him! Or better still, take me to him!’' 

They gaped at her in the blaiikesi/ of cons iernal ion. ‘ But 
whyV asked Frances incredulously. “I don’t understand! Why 
should you want to ruin everything now? VlHiat have we done, to 
make you want to take him aTvay? He’s perfectly happy— and you 
let him come back ” 

“I did not let him come back,” said Mis. Gaskell furiously. “You 
may have got round the silly bo}?^ son^ehow, but you won't get 
round mo, I can tell you. Timmie is joy responsibility, and I’m 
taking him home with me this minute. You must get out of youi’ 
difficulties as best you may.” 

Frances opened her mouth to protest their innocence and 
bewilderment yet again, but Robin, in a rare, frightened moment of 
clairvoyance, wont right to the heart of the matter in one leap. “If you 
make him go away now,” said Robin, s aking like a child in his 
agitation, “and spoil everything for him — he’ll never forgive you!” 

It wa% no use, she heard his warning Avithout understanding it. 
All she could think about was that she had been made a fool of, that 
everything was out of her control, that she must somehow re- 
assert herself, and get the disordered back into order. 
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“Take me to Timmie/* she said mulishly, setting her teeth. “If 
you don’t, I shaU go to look for him backstage myself.” 

It was no use arguing further, here in public. One more minute of 
altercation, and they would have a crowd round them. Frances 
gave Robin a quick, wary look, and turned her shoulder on Mrs. 
Gaskell just long enough and just ruthlessly enough to hiss into his 
ear; “Tell Roger to get the curtain up, quick!” Then she said 
aloud: “All right, then, come on through!” and marched aw^ay 
down the gangway with Mrs. Gaskell at her heels. 

To take her behind the scenes, and upset everything and every- 
body just when the final part of the play w^as about to begin, was 
unthinkable. If Frances could have been reasoiiably sure of 
sweeping her straight through to the store-shed at the back, without 
meeting Timmie or Roger by the waj^ she w-ould have done it 
without a qualm. But it was too dangerous. She led her, instead, 
into the box-oifice, hurriedly switching on the light; ami, slipping 
aside as soon as Mi*s. Gaskell innocently entered after her, locked 
the door behind them. The outer one was already locked, had been 
so ever since Dora with her tickets had repaired to the main doors 
at seven o’clock. They had the small room to themselves, woman to 
woman. 

Mrs. Gaskell, realising too late the perfidy of which a real 
enthusiast is capable, said furiously: “Open that door, at once! 
How dare you behave like this?” 

“What do you take me for?” said Prances bluntly. “I’ll open 
the door when you agree to let the performance go ahead, and not 
before. And you needn’t start looking round for help, because that 
door’s fastened, too, and nobody’s going to come to your rescue that 
way. You’ve got to be reasonable, tand listen to me. You don't 
know what you’re trying to do.” 

“I’ll shout for help,” threatened Mrs. Gaskell, losing what 
remained of a head never very difficult to mislay. “I’ll rouse the 
whole theatre if you don’t let me out at once!” 

“If you utter just one yell,” said Frances ferociously, “I’ll 
throttle you. I’m stronger than you, and I’m pretty sure T could.” 

Mrs. Gaskell was pretty sure of it, too. She recoiled' a step, 
nervously eyeing Frances, with the uneasy fascination of a rabbit 
ensnared by a snake, even w^hile she said with a pretence of scornful 
disbelief: “You wouldn’t dare!” 
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“Don’t make me show you if I’d dare! You’re not going to spoil 
this evening for us, and you’re not going to spoil it for Timmie, 
either.” She heard the bell at that moment, calling.tho audience 
back to their seats after the interval. Nearly two minutes ahead of 
time, so Robin had done his part; it remained only for her to do 
hers. “Look, Mrs. Gaskell,” she said, in tones comparatively 
conciliatory after what had already been said, “there’s no sense in 
our turning this affair into a fight. Won’t you listen to me? 
Timmie’s having the time of his life playing this part, and he’s 
doing it so well that if you’d only stay and watch him finish the job 
you’d be proud of him. Even if you object to letting him go on with 
us, you cant have the heart to ruin tonight for him. If you stop this 
performance now, and drag him away, and force us to explain to 
the audience what’s happened, you’ll break that kid’s heart! Robin 
told you the truth — make an exhibition of Timmie like that, and 
he’ll never forgive you, never as long as he lives. If ydh want to 
take him aw^ay from us, at least do it decently. Let him have his 
triumph tonight, and then stop him, if you must, but don*t disgrace 
him by making a fearful scone in public. You’ll bo sorry for it all 
your life, il' you do!” 

“I must bo the judge of what’s best for my child,” said Mrs. 
Gaskell defensively. But she was akoady so confused that argu- 
ment could be effective with her, as Frances saw. It could not 
persuade her to any other course of action but the disastrous one 
which her vanity dictated, but it could afford her an excellent 
excuse for taking no immediate action at all. So Frances went on 
talking, not always sensibly, about the efforts they had all put into 
this production and the vital things io meant to them, about 
Timmie’s ple^isure and pride in it, and the grand work he was 
doing, about \vhat a crime it w’ould be to wreck the whole thing now 
because of some misunderstanding w^hich could easily be cleared up 
afterwwds. She did not convince her antagonist, but she did 
achieve a constant monologue w^lnch lasted until i"he curtain went 
up. Robin’s introductory music had slipped by almost unnoticed, 
even the voices of the Major and Jane and Hugh in decorous 
prenuptial conversation did not penetrate Mrs. Gaskell’s pre- 
occupied mind; but the first clear note of Timmie’s voice, chaste 
and cold as spring water, and arrogantly submissive, made her rear 
her head with a superstitious start. 
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“ ‘What would my potent master? Here I am!’ ” 

Like a highly-strung child at a party, Timmie had not tired at 
all; he had means of keeping his energy at boiling-point until every 
possibility of excitement and delight was over. The long and 
arduous part had made no impression upon his freshness and 
fervour; he could have kept it up all night. 

His mother’s flushed and troubled face grew wary as she listened. 
Her eyes went furtively to Frances’ face. 

“Won’t you come round and watch him from the back?” said 
Frances very gingerly. 

Was it safe yet? She couldn’t tell. Maybe there was still enough 
spite in Mrs. Gaskell to take advantage of this offer to stop the 
show and seize her truant child after all. But she had gambled 
before, and one more risk was all in this tremendous night’s work. 
She watched the struggles of mind beneath the soft, pretty, foolish 
face, and held her breath. 

“Very well!” said Mrs. Gaskell, through compressed lips, and 
with a curious look of dread in her eyes. “Ill wait until the curtain 
comes down. Then we shall see!” 


( 3 ) 

The thunder rumbled with returning bass rage round the sombre 
island sky. The gaunt old man, moving forward with spread hands, 
made a lengthening shadow^ across the rows and row’s of uplifted 
faces, until against the light ho was taller than humankind. The 
sweeping folds of his cabbalistic robe followed him across the 
boards with a dry, rustling echo, under the long, solemn, ritual 
tones of lus voice; and the voice, too, w^as grown out of humanity, 
though not out of regret. 

“ ‘ to the dread rattling thunder 

Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt; the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar: graves at my command 
Have w’aked their sleepers, oped, and let them forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 
I here abjure ’ ” 
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The long, thin right hand, with rigid fingers, let fall the impulses 
of power before him with a gesture more solemn than abdication. 
The thunder rose and reverberated through the sullen heaven in a 
last wild threnody, and sank with the sinking hand, and for an 
instant there was utter silence. Prospero threw back the hems 
of his robe, stripped it from him, and let it fall about him in the 
hush. 


‘ and when I have required 

Some heavenly music, which even now I do, 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 
This airy charm is for, I’ll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I’ll drown my book.’ ” 

The light brightened softly, and Robin’s favourite record put 
forth a tendril of sound so delicate that at first, even out of that 
quietness, the ear could not catch it. The most heavenly music he 
could think of, the most perfect in repose and reconciliation and 
forgiveness! After long hesitation between Bach and Gluck, he had 
chosen the ‘Dance of the Blessed Spirits’; it had a suggestion of 
ritual peace which seemed peculiarly fitted to this moment, and it 
stole out upon the entry of the bewitched nobles with an exultant 
sweetness. 

The long uncoiling of the finale began, Ariel shepherding in, 
impartially, prisoners noble and vulgar, honest seamen recovered 
from the ocean, and kings and princes subdued by the magical 
music of Prospero’s last spell. The lovers were united, parents and 
children embraced, the villains were forgiven, the comedians, 
unforgiven but unabashed, joked their sour way offstage to the old 
servitude, and Caliban, disillusioned with his new leader, sadly 
surrendered his hopes of freedom, but almost ccrt,ainly not his long 
revolutionary grievance. Ariel, promised his delivery from 
servitude, and this time with some hope of the promise being kept, 
flickered flame-like among the tangles of human folly and wisdom, 
and sang his delight in the prospect of freedom; and then, and then 
only, Mra. Gaskell smiled, and her face was eased, for then she 
recognised her little boy, with his light movements and his pretty 
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voice. Upon Ariel ominous and cold, Ariel speculating distantly 
about emotions he did not know how to feel, Ariel charming and 
treacherous and without heart or conscience, she had gazed wide- 
eyed, with a desperate, frightened pride, but uncomforted; but 
when he sang ‘Where the bee sucks’ she knew him again, and was a 
little reassured. Frances, close beside her at the back of the 
auditorium, said in her ear: “His bt.<?t scenes are in the earlier 
part. You ought to come again and see it all through.” But Mrs. 
Gaskell did not even seem to hear her. 

The curtain came down on a storm of applause, Prospero spoke 
the epilogue, and Frances felt safe at last. Whatever happened 
now, they had played it to a close, and the worst was over. And it 
had been good; they did not need this welcome to assure them of 
that. They were justified. The tiling they had made was, in its 
minor way, a genuine work of art. 

The cast took their curtain calls all together, as a company, and 
would not be separated. It was all they could have prayed for; it 
was a triumph. Councillor Goddard-Smith was on his feet in the 
front row, leading the clapping, his wufc large and beautiful and 
calm beside him, beaming approval at him rather than at the 
flushed and joyful company. Out of the box which Robin had 
smuggled under the seat came a largo, beribboned bunch of dark 
red roses, W'hich Victor presented with a flourish to Jane, and a 
more completely unexpected bottle of whisky, wdiich he handed 
over to Roger, with a request that the company should celebrate 
their success in it, with his good wishes. Astonished, blushing and 
almost inarticulate, the cast retired behind a curtain which this 
time remained dowm; and the satisfied audience broke up happily, 
and shuifled out on its way home, volubly discussing this new 
phenomenon in Lctchford’s social life. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Gaskell doggedly, “take me through to 
Timmie.” 

There w^as nothing else for it. Frances edged her way do\vn the 
gangway against the flowing tide, past Brian’s proud parents, past 
Robin’s, past Dora’s, all waiting with radiant faces for their off- 
spring. Naturally assuming that Timmie’s mother was there to 
worship, they strewed a good many warm compliments in her way, 
so that she arrived behind the scenes even more distrait, loaded 
down with praises of Timmie, and hugging them all jealously to her 
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heart, and yet as angry with him, and with the company, and with 
the whole chaotic situation, as when she had first discovered her 
dilemma. 

Timmie was just coming down the stairs, already dressed for 
home, when he saw her brush her way through the curtains into the 
wings. He stopped in mid-career, suddenly, warily silent, dived 
back behind young Bill’s solid form, and muttered something about 
having loft his gloves behind. He even took a step back up the 
stairs before his mother’s outraged hail of: ‘"Timmie!” made him 
give up the idea of retreat. He came down very slowly and 
reluctantly, keeping well among the Bennington tribe in the 
forlorn hope of protecting himself thus from the scene which was 
about to bo precipitated over his unlucky head. 

It w^asn’t that he w^as afraid of her, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, at all. If anyone had to bo afraid, it w^as Mrs. Gapkell, who 
by indirect ways had been tyrannised over by Timmie for j^’cars. 
But the whole situation had been too much for him. That was why 
he had tried to make a detour round it by sneaking out of the house 
and keeping her in the dark. What he had tried to avoid w^as the 
necessity for examining and explaining something which he himself 
could only feel, and she would neither feel nor understand; but all 
he had done was to preeijutate the reckoning here, in the very hour 
of his triumph, to spoil oven that for him. 

Boger w^^as on the stage, helping to clear the scenery ready for the 
next night’s opening. He heard the shrill maternal challenge, and 
his thumbs pricked. By the time he reached the scene Timmie was 
on the last tread of the ladder stair^^ay, w^ell braced for the 
onooiinter. He made an audacious atterr'pt to carry it off. 

“Hullo, Mummy, how nice of you to come and meet me! Did you 
see the end of the show’? We had a smash-h’t!” 

“You bad, deceitful boy!” cried Mrs. Gaskell, ungratefully 
ignoring the loophole thus intelligently offered. ‘Tt’s no use taking 
that tone w'iih me. How could you disgrace yourseif and me like this! 
To creep out of the house w’hcn my back’s tiumed — to tell mo lies — 
I am the last person to know anything about my son’s affairs! I 
have to learn about it quite by accident! I wouldn’t have believed 
my boy could be so underhanded! I suppose you w^ere going to feel 
ill and go to bed early tomorrow night, too? And Saturday, of 
course? Timmie Gaskell, how could you!” 
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“I wasn’t,” said Timmie, heavily sighing. “If you must know, I 
was going to Aow you the crits. in the week-end papers, tomorrow, 
and tell you the whole thing. I hoped you’d be sport enough to see 
that I couldn’t back out, after that. I didn’t waTit to do it like this, 
really, but — what was the use trying to make you see how I wanted 
it? You wouldn’t have understood.” 

“Understood? You silly child! Just because they come running 
round you again and flatter you a little, you believe it all, and do 
just whatever they ask of you. After the way they’ve treated you! 
Couldn’t you see that they only wanted to make use of you, just 
because they were in a hole? And you,” she said indignantly, 
turning on Roger, who stood among the circle of startled listeners 
with a face of the blankest bewilderment, “how could you take 
advantage of his innocence! How mean to go about it like that, 
putting the child up to such a deceitful trick! To ask him to lie to 
me, and creep out of the house when I thought he was asleep ” 

“But this is all crazy!” said Roger, clutching his hair. “Do you 
mean to tell me that you didn’t know he’d taken on the part again? 
I — we took it for granted. It never occurred to me even to ask 
about it ” 

“You must have known perfectly well I should never allow it, 
or why did you so carefully go to him ? ” 

“But I ” He bit back the denial, and made an ungraceful 

but well-meant swerve to cover Timmie, whose white face was 
crumpling into sullen tiredness before his eyes. Mrs. Gaskell might 
never understand, but Roger did, all in one blinding moment; even 
the motive was no secret fre^m him. “Look, if you’ve seen even a 
bit of this evening’s performance, surely you can see why Timmie 
was willing to go to any lengths to be Ariel? He knew we were in 
difiSculties, and he didn’t want the show to come unstuck. And he’s 
not just good in the part — you’ve seen for yourself, he’s made for it. 
He’s an actor. You couldn’t stop him if you built a twelve-foot wall 
round him.” 

“You can’t be angry with him,” said Jane pleadingly, “not 
tonight, not when he’s had such a marvellous reception.” . 

“When he’s told me lies, and deceived me so heartlessly! But I 
blame you more,” agreed Mrs. Gaskell furiously. “The idea of 
putting up a child to lie to his own mother — I’d be ashamed, if I 
were you, I would, indeed!” 
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“But they didn’t/’ said Timmie despairingly. Ilis blue-grey 
eyes snapped angrily, because it was all being spoiled, Ariel and the 
night’s excitement, and the fine adult companionslup which had 
oidy just begun to warm him. She was stupid and clumsy and hate- 
ful, she put her soft hands on everything, and spoiled it; and when 
he was bored, and lonely, all she could do was buy him something 
fat and silly and expensive and useless, like herself. She didn’t 
know anything, or understand anything. If he had begun to cry 
now, and wormed his way into her arms, and pleaded, very likely it 
would have been all right. But he didn’t feel like it, and he was 
damned if he was going to give her that satisfaction, ‘ llicy 
didn’t come and ask me to do it,” he said, his voice a little shrill 
with indignation and despair, ‘‘I came to them. Yes, I did! — I don’t 
care M’hat you think. I knew^ you wouldn’t understand, anyhow. I 
always wanted to be Ariel, it w^as you who tried to make*,.rae think 
I didn’t. I camo and asked them if I could come back, and at first 
they wouldn’t even have me, and w^hen they did I didn’t tell them 
you knew nothing about it. I couldn’t tell yo?/,! How could I? You 
wouldn’t have understood, and there’d have been an awful fuss, 
and everything would have been messed up. And anyhow,” he 
ended savagely, “everything is messed up now, and it’s all vour 
fault!” 

It was too much for her. She stood staring at him for a long, 
incredulous moment bereft of power to move or speak. The wretch 
had made both spec^ch and ^ tion pointless. JShe had come to 
rescue him from his folly and their exploitation, and he sprang to 
their defence. Theirs! The people w ho had assaulted and defamed 
him, called him spoiled and mischievous, and tlirowm him out of 
their counsels; the people against whom he had appealed to her, and 
sent her out to do battle on his behalf. And now, when every 
loyalty should have brought him to her side, he plumped for them! 
Reversing without a w'ord of w^arning, he left her flat on her back in 
the dust of argument, absolutely abandoned. Nobody had ever 
been made to look a bigger fool. And the ^vorst of it all w^as that 
this wrong w'as one w^hich could never be explained to a mere child. 
She haS no logical remedy against him, none in the world. The 
thought infuriated her. It w’as not to be borne, and she would not 
bear it. 

She made an inexpert, plunging dart, and boxed his ears, but her 
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hitherto inviolate darling merely set his jaw like any young tough 
of the town, and gave her a black look from under his lowering 
brows, suppressing both his involuntary gasp and his instinct to 
duck, in the manner of one accustomed to receiving and disdaining 
clumps on the ear every day of his life. He might not show much 
physical resemblance to the tricksy spirit of Prosperous island at 
that moment, but, for all that, she fefc the same tremor of horror 
shake her at this reaction. Certainly her fears were not groundless; 
she was the mother of a changeling, as alien to her as any elemental 
out of a fairy-tale. In panic to get out of him somctlung, some tear 
or complaint which she would at least recognise, she seized his 
shoulder and shook him until his hair settled over one eye, and 
made the steely oblique glare even more unnerving; but lie re- 
mained as obstinately shut against her as the door Frances had 
locked upon his immunity a little while ago. 

“You!’’ said poor Mrs. Gaskell, wliirling bitterly on Roger. “I 
blame you for all this. Never has he si)oken to me like that before. 
It’s your influence that must answer for this.” 

She slid her hand down to Timmie’s w rist, and lugged him aw^ay, 
turning her back on them all. He could fairly easily have sliaken 
her off, perhaps, but he had to go home, so there w as no sense in 
making things worse. But he reached the curtain w ith his chin on 
his shoulder, and his despairing ej^cs fixed on Roger as a drowning 
man w atches a log floating out of his reach. 

“Wait!” gasped Roger, hotly following. “You can’t go like tliis, 

iirs. Gaskell! For liis sake, you must see Maybe he did w rong 

to go about it that w^ay, but heJl! he w^as in difficulties! Maybe I 
should have confirmed that it was all right with you, but I never 

even thought But look, you can’t spoil this whole thing for 

him You’ll be sorry afterwards, if you do!” 

The curtain swung in his face. He heaved an agitated shoulder 
into it, and follow'ed them all down the long room arguing and 
pleading; but he came back empty-handed at the end of it. The 
circle of silent partners faced him witli despondently questioning 
eyes, and he shook his he«ad miserably. 

“No good, the devil’s in the w^oman! She doesn’t even listen. 
The little idiot!” ho groaned, belatedly angry wdth the victim as 
well as the victor. “What on earth did he do a lunatic thing like 
that for? Serve him jolly well right if she takes a slipper to him! 
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Putting us in the cart like this! He knew well enough we’d never 
have taken him back if we’d known she was against it.” 

“But we can’t leave him in this mess, poor kid,” protested Brian. 
“I don’t suppose he’d even mind so much if she’d only tan him, but 
tha.t is7i't what she’ll do! And besides, we want him! Damn it, we 
don’t know now whether we’ve got an Aiiel or whether we haven’t! 
What’s to be done about it?” 

Glumly they stood staring at one another in the ruins of their 
success; for the scenery, the back view of the curtains patched with 
blackout material, the litter of lighting equipment, had all a ruinous 
look about them at this pass. Tt was not only TJie Tempest at stake, 
it was Timmie Gaskell, too. They couldn’t desert him now. The 
crazy tug-of-Avar over his small body began to look like a life and 
death matter; any more of it, and he would be tom in two. 

“Somehow,” said Frances grimly, “we’ve got to coma to terms 
with Mama, that’s tall. Don’t look at me! About three-quarters of 
an hour ago I threatened to choke her — now I rather wish I had. 
So — who’s going to be the martyr this time?” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Happy Families 

( 1 ) 

TIMMTE WATTI^jD for his mother to w»'aken, and she didn’t; she 
waited for him to apologise, and he wouldn’t. He had known only 
one way of completing a treaty with her in tlie whole course of his 
life, and that was by her abject submission; it was her owm fault if 
ho refused to consider any other terms of peace now. 

She swept him to bed on a floodtide of reproaches, catechised 
him raaddeniiigly upon the details of hie? deceit while he Avas un- 
dressing, and fed her feeble and therefore fierce anger on his sulky 
monosyllables and her retrospective fears for him. The idea of his 
climbing out by the roof of the porch into the garden! Had he 
proposed to enter the house again by the same way? No, he said 
gruffly, he’d taken care to see that the kitchen window was un- 
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latched, before he went to bed. And all those long special choir 
practices for Christmas — were those lies, too! No, he said im- 
penitently, not at all — he*d only said they were taking place, he'd 
never said he was going to them. He drove her almost, but not 
quite, to the point of shaking him again; but the remembrance of 
that long, dark look she had got back for her first feeble and erratic 
essay in discipline restrained her. She contented herself with 
tucking him in violently, kissing him admonishingly, and leaving 
him to reflect upon his sins. He retaliated by reflecting wholly 
upon hers, and fell asleep in sheer despair of seeing any way round 
or through them to the place where he wanted to be. 

It was nearly noon the next day when Major Thurston came to 
the door. Mrs. Gaskell, no nearer a reconciliation with her obstinate 
son, saw the old man get out of his car and cross the pavement, and 
was visited by a queer conflicting tide of gratification and distrust. 
She had expected Roger Stowe, if anyone came, and to receive the 
Major instead was in its way flattering; but it warned her, also, of 
the subtle snares liable to be spread for her feet. All the same, she 
could not help greeting him with a pleased social smile as she let 
him in; he might not be everybody in Letchford, but it could hardly 
be denied that he was still somebody. 

The Major was a volunteer for special duties, and had his 
despatches under his arm, in the shape of the early edition of the 
Evening Gazette, and the Weekly News, which circulated its local 
editions on Friday. Timmie’s name loomed large in both, and the 
Major was not above taking a tip from the child’s own mouth. 
Apart from that, he had his own methods. Roger would have 
stepped into the little bandbox of a house, if, indeed, Roger had 
ever again been allowed over the doorstep, braced for an encounter 
of painful intensity, acknowledging in every look the memory of 
last night’s ridiculous and unnerving scene. The Major, with 
centuries of bland and well-bred ancestors behind him, and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s self-conscious gentility before him, got over the past by 
pretending it had never happened. It disarmed her from the 
beginning. He knew what was due to good taste. Last night might 
have been some kind of waking dream, for all he seemed to know of 
it. Mrs. Gaskell was more or less doomed from the moment when 
she found herself admiring the silvery gentleness of his face, and the 
tranquil melancholy of his old, untroubled eyes. His gallant bearing 
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towards herself, though its flattery was quite unconscious, also did 
no harm to the interview. 

“I brought you the press criticisms," said the Major, when they 
were seated. “Thought you’d like to see them. They’re much what 
you must be expecting, after all the comments that were made on 
Timmie’s performance last night. By the way, where is Timmie?’* 

A slight, uneasy blush suffused Mrs. Gaskelfs fair cheek. She 
said laboriously, compromising with her conscience, which disliked 
untruthfulness: “I kept him upstairs in his room this morning." 

In fact she had, or thought that she had, kept him in bed as a 
punishment; but she did not care to say so outright, since the Major 
had brushed past the whole subject of crime and punishment with 
such aristocratic shortsightedness. He greeted the half-truth with a 
relieved and hopeful smile, for he was perfectly aware of the other 
half, having observed Timmie hanging out of the window of his 
room in his pyjamas, the picture of vengeful misery, trying to catch 
pneumonia. It was not a scene of deathbed forgiveness Timmie w'as 
staging in his own mind, but rather of deathbed reproaches. He was 
not more hard-hearted than most of the young, but at the moment 
he was in an unusually large, black and reckless rage, to which the 
idea of forgiveness was an unwelcome stranger. 

So already she had half-committed herself with that delicate 
fiction. The Major took it gladly, saying in a tone of gentle ap- 
proval: “Very wise of you to make him take an extra rest, after all 
the excitement of the first ri^ht And with all that to do over 
again tonight and tomorrow^ too! It’s quite a severe strain on a 
child of tw^elve. Or it should be! Actually, he seems to thrive on 
it!" 

It was now the moment for her to say decidedly: “Timmie will 
not be appearing either tonight or tomorrow night!’’ But somehow 
she did not manage to say it. Perhaps it was the persuasion of the 
Major’s certainty which made her doubt her owm, or perhaps it was 
only that he did not seem to need an answ er of a>iy kind. How^ever 
it happened, she missed the chance, and it never came again. 

He unfolded the papers for her, smiiuig at her with a frank, 
sparkling pleasure, waiting for her response, and convinced 
that she must rejoice with him. There was nothing to do but 
read, which she did with a secret excitement, her heart beating 
strongly. ‘Meritorious First Effort by Letchford Amateurs’ said 
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the Gazette in restrained tones, for the Gazette felt no wild patriotism 
nor prejudice, being published in another town and having a 
scope of two- or three counties. Nevertheless, the notice was 
warmly favourable, and not a little astonished at the quality 
of the production. It jibbed slightly at the conception of Caliban 
as a personable aboriginal, found some small faults with the 
sets, but praised the speed and vig^'ur and conviction of the 
production as a whole, was charmed with Jane, impressed by 
the clarity and wit of the comedy scenes, and saved its titbit for 
Timmie. 

‘Hit of the evening, and as dangerous to his elders as any child 
film player, was Timothy Gaskell as Ariel. This young man not 
only moved and sounded like a professional, but sang delight- 
fully, and succeeded in establishing the non-humanity of Ariel 
as I, for one, have never seen it j>rosented before. Ho never 
suggested by a look or a gesture, as far as I could discover, that 
he was aware of the existence of the theatre or the audience. 
This was no comfortable domesticated fairy, but a close con- 
nection of the unchancy people of the shee; he laughed, and was 
glad, and w^as terrible, very much in their fashion, and was about 
as safe to have around the place. If one can prophesy on a first 
appearance — and in this case young Gaskoirs absolute assurance 
on the stage seems to afford some justification for taking the 
risk — hero is an actor of w'hom considerably more will bo hoard 
in the future.’ 

She tried not to betray her pride and pleasure, but it seemed un- 
gracious to dissemble it when the old man w^as waiting for it with so 
much confidence. 

“It’s very good, isn’t it?” she said, hard put to it not to beam back 
at him without disguise. 

“And quite intelligent, too. I was very pleased. The News 
speaks a more local language, you’ll find — not so much comment as 
superlatives in Timmie’s case. But highly gratifying to you, I 
should think.” 

She road, and the phrases were undeniably sweet to her. ‘Most 
charming performance — -entrancing singing — a most delightful 
Ariel ’ But she drew back from absolute surrender to these 
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insidious sweets, aware that she was already becoming deeply 
involved, and must make the effort to get back on her course now or 
never. “Of course J’m very proud of Timmie,” shb said primly, 
“and I like to see his gifts developing. But I don’t know if I’m 
being wise — he’s very young ” 

“Too young,” agreed the Major readily, “to begin thinking about 
his career yet. Time enough for that later. But the child’s got it in 
him, no doubt of that. This could be the finest thing possible for 
him, to let it grow naturally here under your own eye, among 
people he knows. It wt)nldn’t be right to let him put too much of ^ 
his time and energy into it yet — his education’s the main thing. 
But the bug’s already bitten him badly. He’d miss it terribly now 
if anything happened U cut him off aitogothor.” 

This was skating on rather thin ice, but for the fact that his 
benevolent grey face continued vaguely preoccupied, without any 
sign that ho was aware of dangerous cracklings beneath his feet. 
Looking at liira, she could hardly believe in them herself. She 
began to feel singularly helpless. In the first place, she could not go 
on for ever in v-arfaro with Timmie; and in the second place, after 
ten minutes of ignoring it at the Major’s instigation, last night 
seemed to her rather long ago and far away from the present 
moment. 

“It’s hard on you.” said the Major pensively, stroking Ids short, 
pointed beard with elegant thin fingers. “Mothers of ordinaiy 
children can keei^ them exclu. vc];v their o\ra so much mure easily, 
and so much longer. But when you have a child with a touch of 
genius, then you soon have to begin to share him with others — too 
soon, perhaj)s. It\s the only way he can grow, and the only way you 
can help him. A very difiicult art,” said the shameless old man 
cheerfully, “being the mother of a genius! But worth the effort and 
the sacrifice!” 

“Do you think so?” said Mrs. Gaskcll idiotically, the better half 
of her outclassed mind revolving sweetly tlie i)hrase ‘mother of a 
genius’. 

“Don’t you?” he countered, confidently smiling, as if she could 
be relied upon to know, being so clearly stamped for this exacting 
role already. “Timmie’s lucky,” he said. “Plenty of gifted children 
must be lost through having parents who failed to understand. It 
would be absolutely fatal to try and curb the groTHd^h of qualities 
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like his, wouldn't it# The thought makes one tremble. Either to 
succeed, and maim him for life, or to fail, and lose him altogether. 
But it must be a bad moment, all the same/' said the Major, very 
deliberately, “w-hen you first realise that in order to keep him, 
you’ve got to let him go. But there it is — ^that’s the only way.” 
His eyes, waking to sincerity rather unexpectedly, were seriously 
sorry for her, because this time what he had said was the solemn 
truth, and so she would find it if she failed to take the hint in 
time. 

He rose, glancing guiltily at lus watch. ‘T’m taking u]3 too much 
of your time at this hour. Do forgive me! But I couldn’t resist 
bringing you the notices as soon as they were out. May I leave them 
with you? There’ll be copies delivered at home for me.” 

Lost now, but automatically making a gesture to cling to her 
doubts, she began confusedlj": “Would you let him ” 

“Lot him see them?” It w'as not what she had been about to say, 
but it was all he intended to answer. “He’ll certainly expect to. 
And he has a right to know that people thought him good. You 
needn’t worry, he won’t be satisfied with their opinions unless he 
also finds himself good — and he isn’t going to be at all easy to 
please. Yes, let him read about his triumph. Why not?” 

Ho had reached the door, and she could find nothing more to 
object; and if she had seemed to be on the point of finding something 
he would have answered it or forestalled it before she could 
precipitate a discussion on terms which she had chosen. But on the 
doorstep he said genially: ‘T shall be driving down this way to the 
theatre about a quarter to seven tonight. May I call for Timmie? 
And what about you? I think you haven’t seen the whole per- 
formance yet. You must! Let it be tonight — he’s going to be oven 
better tonight.” 

She must have said yes, or something which he could accept as 
yes, though she had no idea quite how it had happened. Then he 
was gone, and the last she saw of him was a courteous salute of one 
long hand and a soft grey hat from the window of the car, before he 
drove aw^ay. She sat dovm feebly, as soon as the door was closed, 
feeling that in some way which she did not at all understand her 
life had been rearranged for her, and she had consented to the re- 
arrangement. It was frightening, but it was done; there was 
something almost peaceful about that committal. 
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The Major drove no further than the next side street, where he 
parked the car, and walked rapidly along the back alley which 
brought him to the fence of Mrs. Gaskell’s garden. A very small 
garden it vras, and the window of Timmie’s room was open at short 
range above the lane, and there was Timmie still industriously 
tr3ring to catch his death of cold, enlivening the dreary occupation 
by hurling small blobs of plasticine at the next door wall in the 
effort to get them to stick there. The Major regarded this exercise 
with an indulgent eye, and whistled up to him like a contemporary. 

‘‘Timmie!” 

The surprised but lustreless eye soon found him, and brightened 
touchingly. Ho leaned so far out from his window-sill that the 
Major feared he would fall, and waved him peremptorily back. He 
said in a fervent squeal, beginning much too loudly, and accom- 
plishing a diminuendo of truly desperate suddenness on^the way: 
“Oh, Major! Oh,l knew somebody'd oomeA Oh, do make it all right, 
please, please, please do! Oh, it s been beastlyl You don’t know 
how awftd it’s been!” 

“Yes, I do,” said the Major serenely. “But it’s all over now, so 
this is not the time to throw yourself out of a v indow. Go in and 
close it, like a sensible boy. I’ve seen her ” 

“And will she?” squeaked Timmie, bouncing up and down in his 
effort to contain his emotions. “Oh, please, quickly — wliat did she 
say?” 

“It’s all right! You’re coni.ag on with us tonight, and she’s 
coming to watch you.” 

Timmie clapped both hands over his ir outh to suppress a scream 
of joy, and made a brief, dizzy dance suf ice, instead. “Oh, yippee! 
Oh, I say, you’re marvellous! No, really — how did you ?” 

“By not arguing about it,” said the Major. “Now' you do as 
you’re told, and everything will be all right. Go and be particularly 
nice to her. Don’t w'ait for her to make the advances — you make 
them. Understand?” 

“Oh, yes, I will! Oh, thank you! Ye^ I’ll go and make it up 

with h^r I say, I do think you’re terrific!” He made haste to 

close the window as he w-as ordered, and plunged upon his clothes 
only to dart back to the window next moment, and w'atch the Major 
out of sight. 

It was diflBcult not to exude his joy in every look and every step 
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when he walked in upon his mother five minutes later, as she was 
laying the table for lunch. At sight of him some rags of her dis- 
pleasure fluttered a little. She said sternly: “I thought I told you 
to stay in bed until you were called!” But she sounded, as she felt, 
defeated. He went up to her with lowered eyes, for fear she should 
see how much he already knew; and suddenly, when she was so near, 
he was filled with virtuous affection for her. He was not merely 
acting when he threw his arms round her and hid his joyful face 
against her, and it was not a lie when he said indistinctly out 
of his retreat: “Mummy, I’m soixy! Oh, Mummy, don’t lot’s 
fight!” 

Mrs. Gaskcll melted like snow at the warmth of his hug, and 
hugged him agaui with relief and remorse. 

“Fm sorry, too, my darling! No, we won't fight any more. It 
was all just an unlucky misunderstanding. It’s all right now. We’ll 
talk it over sensibly, won’t wo? — and see how w^e can make the 

best of it. Perhaps -if it really means so much to you Well, 

wee’ll see!” 

Not too suddenly, she thought, holding herself back with 
difficulty from offering him everything he desired; but all her care 
for her own dignity w^as slipping away from her in the sensuous 
delight of reconciliation. After all, it makes things so much easier 
when the reward begins to materialise before the sacrifice is even 
made. 


(2) 

On Friday night there were a few vacant seats scattered among 
an appreciative audience; on Saturday night the house w^as full to 
the last seat. The curtain came down on The T'ew.'pest to long and 
loud applause, and the company pulled Roger bodily on to the stage 
to take his place in the middle of their chain as they bowed their 
happy and perspiring farewells. If it hadn’t been Christmas maybe 
the atmosphere w’ouJdn’t have been so wonderful, or the success so 
complete; but w^hen all allowances for the holiday spirit had been 
made, this was still a triumph. After all their irritatiems and heart- 
burnings, everything was fine. Timmie w^as there, Lotchford was 
astonished and pleased, the press, while it somehow failed to be 
apposite and observant enough to satisfy, undoubtedly approved 
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the efifort heartily. What more could they possibly want? They 
had scarcely hoped for so much. 

Roger, red and exhausted, made a distracted little speech, 
thanked everybody for their support, and said that the group would 
be presenting their next play some time in the spring; meantime, 
they would be meeting next Tuesday to choose the play, and any 
member of the audience who thought he would like to join would be 
welcome to come along to that meeting. After that, Christmas! 
He wished them all a happy one, and bowed himself back into 
line. The curtain closed yet again, and they sank limply but 
happily into one another’s arms, sighed with relief and regret 
and delight all together, and went homo to sleep it off. 

Although Christmas was so near, no one w^as missing from 
Tuesday’s meeting except the librarian, w^ho had caught a bad cold, 
and ]\Irs. Burt, who was making mince-pics, and said they could 
very well add up the proceeds without any help from her, and she’d 
be glad to fall in wdth any plans they might make about the next 
play. There were even a few now recruits, two school friends of 
Dora’s, a typist from the Newf<, and a personable young man in 
pursuit of the young shop-assistant. It \va8 a very gay meeting, 
which showed early tendencies to turn into a party, but was held 
firmly down to business by Sam Eaton. 

‘‘Now, let’s get evorytliing cleared up tonight,” he said, “and 
then it’ll be plain sailing after Christmas. We can have a bit of a 
jollification ourselves later, if v /erybody’s agreeable, but tonight 
w^'e want to know how w^o stand, so let’s have none of it until the 
business is dealt with. First of all, the tr asurer’s still in the throes 
with his books, so I’m going to call on R( 'ger to give us a summing- 
up on The Temj)est while ho shuffles the change.” 

Roger obliged, with lamentably few compliments, and a sur- 
prising number of criticisms, a perfectionist in the making; but 
pleasure and pride shone out of him and gilded the hard words, and 
he admitted, cautiously, that it seemed to be generally agreed that 
speed, urgency and conviction had been tii ained. There had been 
occasional moments when some of the players had been inaudible; 
they would all have to w^atch that. Movements on the w^hole had 
been less easy and natural than voices, as was only to be expected 
with absolute beginners. Amateurs were always in danger of 
being too static. Maybe an indoor play, which would present them 
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with the problems of movement Inside a room, as met with in 
everyday life, would be good for them all. 

“WeVe got a lot to learn,*’ said Roger, “but we made a passable 
start, and we did manage to carry people with us. That’s what it 
adds up to. I’m glad we got credit for speed and conviction — ^that 
wasn’t me, that was team-work. I think it was the right thing to 
aim at first, but that doesn’t mean we haven’t got to watch the 
details just as carefully. I’d really like somebody else to have a bash 
at producing, next time.” He explained himself half-guiltily, half- 
brazenly: “I’m dying to get on the stage, myself. But it’s up to you.” 

They agreed graciously that he was entitled to do a bit of acting 
if he wanted to, and after some prompting from Cyril, Hugh 
admitted that he would very much like to try his hand at producing. 
They voted him into the duty by acclaim. And now the play! 
Shaw and Ibsen were suggested, and they agreed with tempted 
eyes that it would be fine to make Letchford accept Ibsen as they 
had accepted The Tempest, and love it. 

“But if we risk it,” said Jane, “it will surely have to be one of the 
loss typical Ibsen plays. You couldn’t suddenly throw Rosmerskolm 
at them, could you? Or John Gabriel Borkmanl They just wouldn’t 
get it. Now A DolVs House might go down all right, but then, it’s 
the one that gets done most often. What else is there?” 

''The Lady from the Sea would be easy to understand,” suggested 
Dora. “It’s got a highly romantic plot, it makes sense, and the 
heroine’s got some go. Nobody talks like the morgue in it. It’s a 
live play, anyhow, not a dead one.” 

Frances asked rather guiltily: “Is there one with a part for a 
boy? I didn’t promise Stevie it would be the very next one, but I 
did tell him we’d try and make it soon. And he has been a perfect 
angel about Timmie coming back. If we could — ^I’d feel a bit 
better about his mumps.” 

A warm spark lib in the liquid depths of Felix’s great violet- 
brown eyes, and flowered into a vast, hopeful smile. “I read one 
once called Pillars of Society. There was a little boy in that. He 
wanted to sail boats and mix with people, and his father wanted 
him to be a business man like him. He ran off and stow^ed away in a 
ship that wasn’t seaworthy, and it was his father who was sending 
it to sea npt properly repaired. There was plenty happened in it — 
folks would like it.” 
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“Doesn’t sound very cheerful,” said Dora doubtfully, “if they 
all went to the bottom.” 

“Oh, but they didn’tl I remember it now.” Brian flicked 
recollection out of the air with a snap of his Angers. “No, his 
mother misses him, and guesses where he's gone, and goes and 
fetches him off. Just in time to frighten her old man almost to 
death, and serve him jolly well right, too. Not only that, but she 
delays the ship enough to stop it sailing, and the big shot has a 
change of heart, and makes a clean breast of all his misdeeds in 

front of the whole town Oh, a whale of a scene for somebody! 

The thing's full of meat, in fact. Felix has got something!” 

“Certainly doesn’t sound typical Ibsen,” said Mr. Burt, brighten- 
ing noticeably at the thought. 

“No, I suppose not — seven happy endings, as contrived as the 
Oood Companions. But loads of action, and some people with 
style and dash, who Aght back instead of lying down foi^events to 
walk over ’em. Nobody jumps in a mill race, or falls ofl* a tower, or 
anything. And yet it’s got the proper acrid Ibsen flavour, too, and 
all the corset of conventions and inhibitions — only with a few 
blithe spirits ready to kick their way out. Moved we do it!” said 
Brian, taking action with his usual impulsive leap. “With Stevie as 
young Olaf, and Roger as his pop!” 

“Seconded!” said Frances promptly, and pulled delightedly at 
Robin’s arm. “Then wo can go and tell Stevie tomorrow, and make 
his Christmas a success.” 

“Any other suggestions? ^lnos<) in Arvour? All right, that’s 
carried. You can take Stevie his Christmas present tomorrow, then, 
as w^ell as the good news, with everybod^ 's regards, and tell him to 
buck up and be out of quarantine, so’s \.e can Ax a date for a little 
party. Now hoAV about the rest of the casting for this play? We 
haven’t got copies of the play, so w e can’t go ahead tonight. WTiat 
do you say w e leave the producer to study the text over Christmas, 
and Ax a meeting in the New Year to receive his suggested cast and 
pull it to pieces ? Agreed ? ’ ’ 

“Agreed!” 

Timmie had voted the part to Stevie with the rest of them, 
raising his hand sturdily, with only a slight and momentary wistful- 
ness shadowing his face. It w^as his mother w^ho would be most 
disappointed. How could they possibly understand the'difiiculties 
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of explaining to her that there could be a part for a boy^ and yet it 
would not automatically be for her Timmie? It would seem to her 
such folly to let anyone else have it. But it was up to him to 
manage her, he could not expect the Major always to come and do 
it for him. And as for his own disappointment, which even fore- 
warning could not do very much to blunt, well, there were medicines 
for that. Bill had promised to let him help with the lighting, and 
young Bill, with his large, responsible and rather humbling 
tolerance, had offered him a share in the effects. There would be 
plenty of things happening behind the scenes to keep him occupied; 
and in the future — surely not too far distant — other parts for him. 
And he’d had Ariel, at least, the reconciling sweetness of the lines 
was still in his mouth, and the applause in his ears. The shadow 
cleared from his shining face, and left him glowing with the 
memory. 

“You can have the dope now, if you want it,” said the school- 
master, shuffling his papers. “I’m all straight.” 

They received his report on their financial position with an 
additional shook of surprise and pleasure. Somehow they had all 
been ready to be satisfied if they had just broken even, for who 
expected a serious amateur theatre to do more than pay its way, 
even for the first production? And here was the treasurer assuring 
them, as he summed up after a detailed statement of income and 
expenditure, that with three small bills still outstanding they 
would have a balance at the bank of just over seventy-nine pounds. 

“When I’ve paid these last three we shall have seventy-six 
pounds sev’^enteen and nine in hand. Don’t got too excited, because 
that’s including the twenty-five pounds we got from Mr. Goddard- 
Smith, and Roger’s got a proposition to make about that. But you 
can reckon it’s pretty satisfactory, because we’ve had expenses this 
time that w^e shan’t have again — only in a small maintenance way 
— curtains, paint, wiring, installing the heating. We blued every 
penny of the money from the rummage sale, and just about 
crawled up to opening night a few pounds in debt to some of our 
own members, but that’s all been squared up already. The seventy- 
six seventeen and nine is absolutely clear, and it does mean we can 
go ahead with easy minds on the next production. What wo have 
got to remember is that new things have a way of paying off in this 
town — ^for'one performance! What we’ve got to do now is hang on 
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to the support wo got this time, and never let it flag. Make no 
mistake about it, that’s going to be quite a job, but if we realise the 
difficulties I don’t see w'hy we shouldn’t get over ’em. . Anyhow, we 
can affqrd to go ahead and lay for them with your Ibsen play. 
Financially we’re as sound as Macdonald Bailey’s heart.” 

The meeting thanked him for his report, and duly approved it. 
Their approval was in their faces, without need of being moved or 
seconded. “O.K., Roger!” said the chairman blithely. “What’s on 
your mind?” 

“Well,” said Roger, hoisting himself to his feet on the edge of the 
bare, mysterious and potential spaces of the stage, “it’s like this. 
We got two things from Mr. Goddard-Smith, a cheque for twenty- 
five pounds and a piece of advice. He said we ought to go ahead 
and make tilings for ourselves, and be independent, and I agree with 
him absolutely. Well, here w^e are at the end of the first venture, 
well on our own foot. Rich is right about the future snags, but it’s 
up to us how we tackle those. Now w’e can do one of two things. 
We can value the old boy’s cheque above his advice, and hang on 
to it, or we can vTJue his advice, and the fillip it gave us, above his 
cheque, and send the twenty-five pounds back to him. You 
remember we talked about this before, and Robin agreed w'itli me 
that he’d be tickled to death if we had the guts to get by without 
any subscriptions. Naturally we paid in his cheque — wo couldn’t 
simply return it, that’s a bit too much. What I propose is that we 
should send back by Robin, jus^ as it came, our own cheque for the 
same amount, ’^vith a letter of gi’ateful thanks on behalf of us all, 
and ask him to hand over the money to the next communal venture 
that starts up in Letcliford off its own h vt. Who know’s, the same 
twenty-five quid might start a dozen tlungs moving before it ever 
gets spent! Wouldn’t that be value for money? Rich and I both 
feel alike about this, and wn cooked up a sample letter, if you’d like 
to hear it. You can amend it if you think it misfires at all, it’s only a 
suggestion. Shall I read it?” 

He scrabbled among the papers at his feet, and selected a single 
sheet of his own scrawi, already heavily c^irected. 

“ ‘Deae Me. Goddaed-Smith, 

“ ‘When the Working-Party Theatre came into being, just 

over three months ago, «^nd appealed to you for the loan of the 
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only available home for its productions, you were so kind as to 
offer not only a theatre but a donation towards the initial 
expenses, for which understanding gesture the group is and will 
always bo extremely grateful. 

“ ‘We are confident that our gesture in returning the like 
amount herewith will be received with the same generosity as 
your original gift was offered. You showed confidence in us by 
backing us, and we would like to show our appreciation by 
proving that we have taken to heart your observations about the 
value of personal effort. Your challenge to us to set to work and 
supply by our own efforts the amenities Letchford lacked 
stimulated us to begin the Working-Party Theatre, and your 
unsolicited gift of money more or less put us on our honour to 
prove that wc could be entirely independent in the venture. 

“ ‘Please receive your gift again with our warmest thanks for 
the impetus it supplied, and if you see fit, pass it on to the next 
raw beginners who set out, like us, to ‘see what they can do’ 
about Letchford. Our wish is that it may be as fruitful in the 
next case as it has been in ours, and as gratefully returned. 

“ ‘With all good wishes for a Happy Christmas’ 

and so on, compliments of the season, and all that. And wc all sign 
it. What do you think? Is it too brash? It’s a bit of a job not to 
sound cocky about it, but with Robin to supplement our remarks 
on the spot we should bo able to got over that. I*d suggest posting 
it, but he sent it this way. He wanted it to be as informal as 
possible, so it’s the least wo can do to keep it equally off the record. 
Let’s hear what you think.” 

There w^as nothing which could bo called argument. They had 
agreed in principle long ago that they would manage entirely on the 
money they earned, should that prove possible, and, with over 
seventy pounds in the bank, who could advance a solitary difficulty 
in the way? Having had his draft mulled over sentence by sentence, 
and on the w'hole let respectfully alone, Roger made a formal 
proposal, which Robin rose to second. He v^as as pleased with the 
issue of this affair as Roger himseff, for it meant something equally 
personal and vital to him. 

“You don’t think the letter a thought too cheeky?” asked the 
treasurer ifnxiously. “Do you know, it’s devilish difficult to get rid 
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of that note compietely. But we hope we’ve made it clear that 
we’re sincerely grateful, and if that’s understood, it jstruck me he 
might not mind the small swagger.” 

‘*HoTl be extremely tickled with it,” said Robin, a bright, 
mischievous smile dawning at the corners of his lips, at the very 
idea of presenting this sudden and mysterious communication to 
Victor’s hand. “It isn’t often he meets his match. No, leave it as it 
is. I like it — and so will he!” 

“Good! Then while Rich types it out nicely for us all to sign, 
how about o]rening that bottle of whisky? We’ll drink to him! In 
relays, I’m afraid, but there are some cups and glasses in the 
dressing-room. We brought along some soda — and some filthy soft 
drink or other for the lads ” 

“What, no whisky?” demanded Timmie, wounded. 

“Not a hope! After all your mother’s been through, I’m not 
risking that. No, not a spot! Be a good kid, and help Bill to fetch 
some glasses down. If there’s an extra mince-pic you can have it as 
a consolation prize.” 

“Better give it to Dora,” said Timmie with dignity, making for 
the stairs at an offended walk. “She’s teetotal!” But he did as he 
had been asked, and he opened the bottle of orangeade, a few 
minutes later, with every appearance of satisfaction. 

After that it became a party, after all. There was no longer any 
immediate business to delay it. and they had earned it, hadn’t they? 
Robin received the letter, duij circulated and signed, and put it 
proudly and carefully in his wallet. Flushed with his father’s 
reflected glory, he raised his glass with the rest. 

“Robin’s old man! May he live to sro the concert ball and the 
swimming-bath opened, too, and may the twenty-five pounds come 
back from both Avithout a scratch! Here’s to him!” 

Robin glowed silently, his heart already av ay upon the delight- 
ful, impudent errand, one A\'hich Victor himself might have 
dictated. This time he intended to earn his pennj^ , even by Victor’s 
standards. Ho could hardly wait to cai:\\ his prize home. Victor 
would look puzzled for a moment when the cheque fell out into his 
hand; then, as he read, the devil \rould awake in his black eyes, the 
ends of his mouth would begin to twitch, he would lie back in his 
chair and laugh aloud. Of the working-party he would say, Avhen 
he could speak for laughing: “I didn’t think they had it in ’em!” 
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Of his son he would not say it, but it would be there in his face as he 
looked at him, a sort of assuaged, reassured brightness. *'Y6S — 
after all! He's my kid, all right!” 

“My old man!” said Robin, smiling in a sweet anticipatory 
dream, and drained his glass. 


( 3 ) 

Victor was at his desk, not, as he should have been at this hour on 
the eve of Christmas Eve, well down in his favourite chair by the 
fire. He was surrounded by a floating blue aura of cigar smoke and 
a barricade of Comicil files and committee reports, reading a short 
typescript which appeared to afford him an essentially shrewd and 
practical pleasure. Yet from time to time his hands wandered from 
it to open the upper drawer of liis desk a couple of inches, and he 
peeped in quickly at the slim little box inside, in its holly and 
mistletoe ^Tapping, and then closed the drawer upon it again 
quickly, but with a different, an almost absent-minded smile. 

The Christmases ho remembered best were the ones when Robin 
had been only a little boy, utterly dwarfed by the large celebrations 
which had revolved round him, a pale little solemn thing like one of 
his own tiny wax candles, intimidated by the splendour of the tree 
and its lights. How easy it had been then to buy him presents — 
easier to buy them than to induce the odd little scrap to like them, 
perhaps because they had a way of being bigger than he was. Now 
they came in small packages, like this new fountain-pen and pencil. 
There were some new gramophone records, too, hidden away in his 
parents’ room. The man at the shop chose them from the new lists; 
he knew what Robin liked, and most of what he already possessed, 
and if ho made a mistake and duplicated something, Robin had 
only to take it back and exchange it for another. Victor didn’t 
profess to know anything about music. Why should he? There was 
nothing in it for him, not even fun. He left it to the boy; the boy 
seemed to get something out of it. 

“He’s working, darling, I think,” said Mrs. Goddard-Smith, 
when Robin came in out of the night looking for him, with bright 
eyes and a high colour, as much from the whisky as from the sharp 
frosty air outside. “I shouldn’t disturb him, he’s surrounded with 
papers and things.” 
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Robin made for his father’s door none the less, but came back to 
pour out a large drink and carry it in with him. “Then it’s time he 
stopped working. I’ve got something for him.” 

“Something nice?” she said absently, reaching out a round fair 
arm to switch on the wireless set. 

“Very nice!” said Robin mysteriously,, and went blithely in to 
deliver his message, leaving her only the flicker of a teasing smile, 
flung over his shoulder as he disappeared. 

Victor looked up at the sound of the door opening and being so 
punctiliously closed again, and there was the boy just walking 
across the fawn carpet tow^ards him, silently, in a pink and pleased 
solemnity, as if he had been buying Christmas presents, too; with a 
glass balanced earnestly in one hand, and his eyes shining like a 
puppy’s eyes, brightly hazel, almost yellow. “Hullo!” said Victor, 
“what have you been up to? I take it I’m going to need th.at, when 
you’ve broken it to me — whatever it is?” 

“Not need!” said Robin. “I just thought you might like it. But 
if you don’t want it, I’ll drink it myself.” 

“It’s too big for you. Moreover,” said Victor, wuth a significant 
sniflF in his son’s direction as Robin came close to him, “I believe 
you’ve had one already.” 

“Only a little one. There are a lot of us, you know^ for one 
bottle.” He settled on the arm of Victor’s chair, and leaned over to 
set down the glass beside his father’s right hand. “There you are, 
then! And it isn’t the only thn.g I ve brought you.” 

Victor pushed the papers away from him with a quick, light 
gesture, and turned in his chair to f; ''o the bright, gold-hazel 
excitement of those young eyes. “No? "^o you’ve been celebrating 
the triumphant opening, have you? Well, you earned a bouquet 
and a drink, the whole lot of you. Here’s to you! Is everybody 
happy about it?” 

‘ ‘Yes, very! Are you ? ’ ’ 

“Depends on what you’ve brought me,” sfiid Victor perv^ersely, 
smiling at him out of the corners of ak” and mischievous eyes. 
“After all, I want my cut, too, don’t I? At least a mince-pie, even 
if you’ve finished all the Scotch.” 

Robin took out his wallet, and extracted the letter. As he leaned 
forward to lay it squarely in front of Victor on the desk, ^ pile of old 
reports tilted under his hand and slid to the floor. Why did Victor 
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have to begin sorting the fruits of his committee work the night 
before Christmas Eve, he wondered vaguely, pushing them dis- 
respectfully out of his way. There was nothing to make him look 
back, even if the local elections were only two months away. He’d 
always done his job properly, hadn’t he? No random collection of 
press cuttings could fail to show that truth to the world. “You 
shouldn’t be working,” he said reproachfully. “It’s Christmas, and 
supposed to be a holiday. What are you doing with all this stuff 
tonight?” 

“Just clearing the ground for the next scrap. I had a slack hour, 
that’s all. I’ll quit now you’re home.” The sheet of tj’pescript, 
loose under his hand and smeared by the rim of the glass, cast up 
an accidental line of eulogy into Robin’s eyes. 

' . . . . born, like so many of the all too rare assets of 
Lctcliford, out of the initiative and enthusiasm of 
Councillor Goddard-Smith. Rumour has it . . 

Robin smiled at it, but affectionately. People wToto like that 
about Victor, it was no use getting sarcastic about it. Victor might 
hoot with laughter at his own legends, but Robin could never 
manage more than a shaken, tender, half-convinced smile, knowing 
that if ever ho began to write upon that subject the result would 
sound as ridiculous as this, perhaps as insincere. He laid the 
envelope over the inky pattern of Victor’s doodlings on an other- 
wise clean blotter. 

“That’s a Christmas present for you. Open it, quickly!” And 
he sat on the arm of the chair, holding Victor lightly by both 
shoulders, and leaning against him, to watch the big, greedy, candid 
hands thumb the flap out into jagged edges. The shoulders he held 
filled his hands from wrist to finger-tip, and strong warmth came up 
out of the small movements of the muscles of Victor’s back, and 
passed into Robin’s chest. 

The letter shod its attendant cheque into the centre of the 
blotter. Victor looked at it with all the bewilderment which Robin 
had expected, and for an instant was absolutely still. 

Even in that moment the thing w^ent off-course. He didn’t say 
anything. At least there should have been a question. He didn’t 
say anything. He didn’t turn his head, and look the question into 
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Robin’s face. He simply moved suddenly out of the brief and 
unreasonably chilling stUlness, unfolded the letter, and began to 
read. 

There was something in the very slight rigidity under his hands 
which made Robin feel cold. He lifted his weight with a furtive 
uneasy gentleness from Victor’s shoulders, removing last, and with 
infinite care, the touch of his palms. He wanted to see his father’s 
face. The back of the head and neck, heavy, unmoving, made him 
afraid. Not afraid of Victor — how was that possible? — but afraid 
that somehow, .in some undetectable moment, everything had gone 
wrong, and they were now proceeding headlong along some 
mistaken road, towards some unpredictable destination. His mind 
began to hunt back thro^igh the phrases of the letter, through the 
light companionable hour of the meeting, looking for the flaw, but 
there w-as nothing, nothing at all. What had they done, that they 
should not have done? His hands, still gently crooked to the shape 
of Victor’s shoulders, moved back painfully, stealthily, and felt 
deep into his pockets for a place to clench themselves out of sight. 
The palms were hot and wet. What was the matter with him? 
Even if you have made some ridiculous error of judgment, and hurt 
somebody you w^ouldn’t hurt for the woild, is it such a complete 
disaster between two people w'ho trust each other utterly? Can’t it 
be put right? Why should it be matter for pure panic? He slid 
from the arm of the chair, and moved round the end of the desk, to 
see his father’s face, and cur^. ’ximself of this contemptible and 
hysterical fear of having done wTong. 

Victor’s dark face, blue-shadow^ed at ^he jowl, leaned over the 
letter with a fixed and fierce attention, slowiy and deliberately 
reading to the last scrawled name. Nothing ^ras greatly changed 
about him, except that this w'as how he looked at the office rather 
than at home, wdth all the lines of his cheeks and mouth sharpened, 
the comers of his lips hacked in a little deeper, the blue cleft in his 
chin crushed down into his chest. Only w hen the lids rolled back 
slowdy and heavily from his eyes did he k seriously changed. He 
was staring directly, insistently, at Robin when those gradual 
curtains rose, and the black eyes had sharpened their light into two 
pin-points of bright, steely blue in a sooty darloiess, 

“Who put them up to this?” he said, in a voice rather higher than 
usual, like an instrument tuned perceptibly sharp. 



A small core of absolute blankness opened in the centre of Robin’s 
mind, and began to grow. It was difficult even to remember how to 
use speech, when words had lost contact with their meanings, but 
he managed to say the easiest, the most obvious thing. ‘Tut them 
up to what? I don’t imderstand.” 

“You don’t understand!” The long lips curled, and the points of 
blue in the eyes began to flash as hb drew back his head, and the 
light from the lamp caught them. “There isn’t much you do 
understand, is there? My God, how did I come to get such a fool?” 

If only he had stopped short of that, or even used a different 
word, it might have been all right, but it was said, nothing could 
bring it back. Even if it had been true, he might have snatched 
back the ground he had lost in it. But the boy was not a fool, the 
boy had understanding, and no matter how precipitately, how 
lavislily, new words might flood out to wash away those from his 
brain, ho would hold fast to them until finally he made sense of 
them. “There isn’t much you do understand, is there? My God, 
how did I come to get such a fool?” What was the use of all the 
other words, after that? They couldn’t make him distrust his own 
memory. He knew what he had heard. 

“My owTi son!” said Victor harshly, whipping himself up from his 
flat, exasperated quietness into a towering rage. “To come here 
and throw that in my face, without a word of warning! Many 
thanks for insuring us until we could afford to heave your bounty 
back in your teetli! Now take that! Wc don’t need yon any longer! 
And it’s you, you who bring the message! And, by God, I believe 
you expected me to like it!” Ho grow frantic because of Robin’s 
stillness, and his white, fixed face. He heaved himself to his feet, 
the chair jarring backwards from the thrust of one hand. “I’ve 
been too soft with you, that’s what it is. You and that bunch of 
conceited little mountebanks! With one success under your belts 
you think you can get on your high horse, and tell mo where to go, 
do you? Isn’t there one of you that has a grateful bone in his body? 
What’s the matter with my help? Is ray money dirty, or something? 
What did I do, to be insulted like this?” His hand swept up the 
letter and the cheque together, crumpled them furiously, and 
hurled them at Robin’s feet. 

Robin said, in a small, shocked voice: “You see, they thought 
you meant Avhat you said. They thought you were honest.” 
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He stood there by the comer of the desk, a small, nondescript 
figure with hands clenched in his pockets, and his face as pale as the 
parchment lampshade, with his sick, golden eyes burning helplessly 
on Victor's face. He knew now why he had not really wanted to see 
it. It had not been fear of something unknown, but only the last 
instinct to protect himself from something already intimately 
known, known for years, and for years pushed resolutely to the back 
of his mind, rolled up in smothering veils of affection and ad- 
miration, hidden under layer after layer of his own love and pain. 
All for nothing! It was out now. It had got out, and he had looked 
at it in the light, and nothing would ever be the same again. All 
those years be had played that game of ])layfiil disbelief, strenuously 
burying and reburying tii«^ truth under the delicate earth of make- 
believe, but the body was out of its grave now. 

Victor’s hand went up, as if he had Avanted, for one awff*hl instant, 
to hit iiis son 171 the face, but the look in the hazel eyes stopped him. 
It wasn’t that the boy looked aiigry or reproachful, or OA^en very 
frightened, except perhaps of some inevitable brealcage which 
Avould follow the blow. It A\'as rather some molten terror suddenly 
hot in Victor’s own bowels Avhich made him drop his arm and turn 
away. 

“I did mean it!” ho said, beside himself. “They could haA’^e 
refused it, couldn't they, if they'd felt like that? They could have 
turned it doA\ 7 i on the spot, if tliey hated my guts too much to take 
anything from mo. Not send ii back like this, after they’ve kept it 
by them until they felt safe. Good God, what abject meanness! 
And w^hat blasted arrogance! And y m — you let them! You 
couldn’t put them right about it, cov^d you? Youi head’s as 
swollen as any of ’em. You hadn’t got any more consideration for 
my feeh’ngs than the rest. Had you? HadyoiV^ 

Robin said, just audibly; ‘T didn’t know you any better — if 
that’s what you mean.” He sw'alloAA'ed painfully, and made another 
effort: “They never meant to hurt you, it AA^asn’t a case of refusing. 
They’ve told you they’re grateful, anu mean that. They 
thouglit you A\'erc on the level about doing tilings themselves. They 
thought the money was a concession even beyond that — out of 
generosity. So they w anted to go one bettor — they thought you’d 
be pleased.” His voice flagged, he knew ho Avas talking uselessly. 
The real argument was going on in silence. This had notfdng to do 
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with it. He was suddenly sick to death of things wliich were never 
quite true, which never had anything directly to do with the issue. 
So he stopped talking. Victor would not listen, and even if he did, 
what he heard would have no bearing on the substance of his real 
and bitter rage. ‘‘What’s the usel” said Robin. “It’s done now.” 

“Done, is it? How would you like it if somebody tuimed and 
spat in your face like this? You dkln’t know me! Good God, I 
didn’t kiiow you\ ,I’ve been a fool with you, my lad! But don’t 
think it’s too late j^et! You’ve been getting too big for your shoes 
since you started this theatre caper. Don’t think I haven’t noticed 
the difference! Your wings could still be clipped, if you make it 
necessary, make no mistake about that!” 

If he could have believed in it, even, it would have been so much 
easier to know what to say. But it had come too suddenly; he had 
only the need to adjust to it, not the ability. He thought what 
incredible joy and relief it would bo to wake up from this, as from 
other dreams too bitterly near to reality, and see the blank early- 
morning calm of his bedroom surrounding him, a clean page to be 
written on, a now day, in exchange for this horror of groping deeper 
and deeper from distress to dismay, and seeing no way out. 

“But I’ve hiul my lesson,” said Victor, suddenly swinging upon 
him with a convulsed face. Every word that flicked woundingly in 
Robin’s blanched cheeks turned back upon Victor in recoil, hurting 
him abominably. Every revolution of that twisting complex of 
ptiin in his vitals made him turn and roach for a new wliip to use on 
Robin. There was no end to it, unless they destroyed each other. 
What could be fatal? WTiat would fell him, or drive him away, or 
somehow })ut an end to tliis nightmare of watching him standing 
there frozen in his too acute, too profound understanding, staring 
desperately with his sick hazel eyes? What would kill? 

“I was hesitating to clinch the deal,” said Victor, cruelly im- 
provising, “but after this I feel absolved. You can either induce 
your precious friends to apologise for this, and take it back, or tell 
them to get out of my garage and take all their stuff with them, 
before next quarter-day. I had an offer I wasn’t going to take, more 
fool me! But now I’m selling.” 

He didn’t know why he’d offered the alternative, because, of 
course, it was already over. Nothing would have induced him to 
come to terms with them now. They’d had their chance. They 
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could have profited by the alliance as much as he— or nearly as 
much. But they wanted to stand on their own feet. Well, let them! 
But not under his roof. Let them stand on their own feet, on some 
windy street comer, like a bloody Punch and Judy show, or in some 
dusty chapel schoolroom loaned for the night. Let them stand on 
their own feet, until he chose to knock them down once for all. No, 
the suggestion that Robin should crawl back to them with this 
ultimatum — ^in ^vhatever terms he might disguise it — was meant for 
Robin only, meant to make him see himself struggling through with 
it against the gi'ain, choking himself on the bitter stuff of his own 
failure. The damned little fooh blundering about in Victor’s affairs 
with his wilful, his appalling innocence, smashing things! Now' let 
him try to put the bits t oget-her, if ho w'as such an idiot. If he made 
anything useful out of them, w'ell and good! — but he needn’t think 
he would ever get the j^romised jmy for it! 

“If we’ve done the wrong thing,” said Robin, trembling, “it’s 
been my fault, not theirs. Don’t take it out on them! You wouldn’t 
do that! You w'oiildn’t turn them out of their theatre!” 

“I’ve had an offer. Can I afford to subsidise them indirectly, 
when they profess to be too damned independent to take money?” 

“But they want to pay a rental, too. We haven’t had time to go 
into it yot, but they do. It wouldn’t be just given aw'ay.” 

“They w'ant me to lot ’em have it at some fool figure that won’t 
hurt them or help me, and yet will give ’em the right to say they 
pay their w'ay! And you w'ant me to fall for it! I’m selling. If you 
want me to change my mind, go and induce them to change theirs.” 

What w'as the use of it all? They were arguing about sometliy:ig 
which w'as already decided, though perhaps not in tin’s w'ay. Pie 
could tell them w heat liis father said, but w'hat difference w'ould that 
make? It would be dreary miles from telling them the truth. He 
could have told them the truth if he’d been a hero, but w'hat good 
w'ould that do, either? And yet it w'as the absolute in truth that he 
w'anted. There had been so little of it up to now'. He hadn’t 
realised it, but he’d been avoiding it like the rest. 

“I’ll tell them,” he said, heaving the words out of him with an 
agonising effort through stiff lips. 

“You’d bettor hurry. I shan’t delay things while you lot wTestle 
with your arrogant little consciences. And now, if you’ve finished 
your embassy,” he said, sweeping a great hand across the desk to 
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pull the piles of reports together again, ‘‘get out! IVe got a lot to 
do/’ 

The sheet of typescript drifted to the floor in the gusty wind 
of Victor’s moverat^nts, and settled at Robin’s feet. He picked 
it up with a tired, stupefied gesture, and looked at it, less from 
any genuine curiosity than from relief in looking for a moment 
at sometliing smaller than the difeaster which had overtaken 
him. It mattered very little now, but he still understood the 
words, they still formed coherent, sentences for him. 

. . out of the initiative iind enthusiasm of Councillor Goddard- 
Smith. Rumour has it that the Working-Party Theatre hfis to 
thank him not only for its home, but also for a substantial part of 
the jnoney whicli made its first production possible. Councillor 
Goddard-iSmith refuses to confirm or deny this, his only comment 
being that public curiosity would be better engaged on what the 
next production will be, *aii(l whether it will live up to The 
Tempest, or, as he himself thinks likely, eclipse it. In t-he past, 
however, ruinours corKiorning his public spirit and energy have 
had a way of proving to be very near the mark . . .’ 

Tliero w’^as quite a h)t of it. He recognised the imioccnt hand of 
Ro'won, wlio wrote the short editorials for the Netos. Almost he 
could hoar Victor putting every w^ord into his mouth. 

Of course, that w’as over, now, too. It didn’t matter, there was 
no longer any surprise in it for him. He handed it back, letting it be 
snatched from his hand without even a start. 

“Of course, you can t let him print it now. I'm sorry! We seem 
to have spoiled a lot of things, don’t we?” He felt his hands 
trembling suddenly, he wanted to cry horribly, like a child — no, like 
a lunatic tom in pieces by unimaginable, incmable griefs, but there 
w^as no longer any shoulder in which to hide himself. 

“I can’t stop him,” said Victor, watching him insatiably under 
his black brows. 

“Yes, I tliinlv you can. If you let him print it,” said Robin in a 
voice of suffocation, but without turning his eyes away, “I shall 
write in and give them the facts.” 

The sooty eyes with their points of bluish light seemed to explode 
in bursts of yellow flame. 
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“You little bastard!” said Victor through his teeth, and hit him 
hard in the mouth with the back of his hand. It knocked the boy 
ofiF-balance, and he fell against a chair, and pulled himself, upright 
by the back of it; and there he stood for a moment hanging his head 
down and shaking it, and wping incredulously at his lips, which 
were cut a little by Victor^s knuckles. And all the while, apart from 
the actual print of the assault, his face hadn’t changed. He wasn’t 
even surprised. There was no blood to speak of, nothing at all to 
show for it like the torrent of heat and liquefaction of pain flooding 
Victor’^ bowels. Even the epithet hadn’t shocked Robin. It might 
have been exactly what he was thinking, ho took it so submissively 
for granted. How can you feel such hate for someone you love so 
much? How could you fe^el a hate even lialf so devouring, for 
anyone you loved even a little less? 

Robin turned round clumsily, like an inexperienced blind man, 
and felt his way towards the door. Victor heard him gatiicr up his 
gait, as he reached it, and make a brisk run for it past his mother’s 
chair and away into the hall, making for the stairs. He had left the 
door ajar, or there would have been nothing to hear, and above the 
waltzing orchestra on the whcless she could have heard nothing 
betraying. It had not been a noisy battlefield. Certainly she 
stirred at his passing, and switched the set off. 

“Oh, Rob, you’re not going to be long, are you? Supper will soon 
be read}^ so don’t go away again.” 

“No, I’m not, Mummy! I’m just going up to wash. I won’t be 
long.” A very ordinary, casual voice, unless you had reason to look 
for the note of paralysis in its calm. 

And then: “What’s the matter, darling? Wliat have you donc*to 
your face?” 

“I didn’t want you to see — damn! No, really, it’s notliing. Just 
that 1 can’t stick on my feet in the frosts in these beastly sliocs. I 
liad a fall on some kid’s slide— it’s glassy tonight. It isn’t anything.” 

“Darling, I didn’t notice, I am sorry! Shall I come up and dress 
it for you?” 

The boy sent back a muffled laugh from the foot of the stairs. It 
sounded all right unless you knew. “There isn’t anything to dress. 
You won’t even see it when I’ve washed. Really, it’s nothing! I 
won’t bo long.” The voice faded as he climbed the stairs. And 
luckily she was a fool, she’d believe it. 
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The hell of it was that the boy wasn’t a fool, and the boy did not 
believe it. Not one word of it! Victor sat down at the desk with his 
head in his hands, and stared at the pathetic crumple of typescript 
which was to have enlivened the News on Saturday. The first shot 
in a perfectly ordinary campaign, no more dishonest than any 
other. Now it would never be fired. Had it been worth this? 
Couldn’t he have let this one miserabk^ little venture alone? Hadn’t 
he been too economical this time, too damned clever, too proud and 
sure of his ability to appropriate and manipulate and make use of 
everything? Even the boy! — even the boy! But did it have to be 
this most precious, this most delicate tool which slipped in his 
hand, and shattered? 


(4) 

There was no time to think or feel. All he did was bathe his face, 
and dab his already discoloured and puffy lips with eau de Cologne, 
as the quickest moans of cooling them and arresting the bruises. 
Then ho went down again, exactly as if nothing had happened, and 
sat through supper, and through the hour following, until he could 
decently make his escape to bed. It could be endured, once the 
necessity was grasped. Truth was something he was hungry for, but 
between the three of them at that moment he could not have borne 
it. 

Things were difficult enough in all conscience, with his father 
sitting heavy and silent over his plate, watching him from under 
lowered eyelids without any quiver of either penitence or forgive- 
ness, and his mother pestering him wdth innocent and unaccustomed 
solicitude. “.Darling, your lip is swelling badly now. Isn’t it 
awfully painful?” 

“No, not very! Reall5^ it’s only a little stiff.” 

And his father, suddenly irritated to see him swmting under these 
attentions: “For God’s sake let him alone! Can’t you see he doesn’t 
want to be fussed?” 

But without any kindness, even with some quiet implacable hint 
of the same violence which had roused him to the blow. 

Robin made a pretence of eating, but only enough to effect his 
retreat from the table without comment. And finally the end of the 
evening dnagged out, and he escaped to his owm room. Was not 
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Victor’s going also an escape? How were they going to get through 
the long farce of the Christmas holidays, the getting and giving of 
presents, the lengthy meals together? Christmas Eve wouldn’t be 
so bad, because it was a working day, a day when you could find 
yourself genuine jobs to take you away from your family. But 
Christmas Day — and Boxing Day! Some aunts and cousins would 
perhaps come along on the evening of Boxing Day, as they usually 
did, and help the interminable trapped hours to pass. But that 
wasn’t all. What about all the other days, afterwards, the working 
days at the office? They would be shut in together for ever and 
ever, deprived of a language in common or a shared thought, except 
the endless dangerous thought of how they hated each other. 

He lay on his bed in the dark, still fully dressed, and the numb- 
ness of having to keep up appearances was wearing off now, and he 
could feel. At first only feel, not really think, except with angry 
interjections from his feelings, which put his mind off*1ts course, 
like an instrument tin-own out of true by some violent magnetic 
influence. 

Well, what w as it w'c didi All we did was take him at his word, 
and 'what we discovered w-as that he'd been lying, lie didn’t like 
that. But not because of his vanity — it w-asn’t his feelings that W'cro 
hurt because w'e didn’t take his money. Oh, no! I didn’t even need 
that editorial to tell me that. I knew it already. He’d like us to 
believe, even now, that he’s just a benevolent person ^vho wanted to 
lend us a hand, and w^as hurt very deeply because w^e refused it. 
But then, he shouldn’t have let out what he did. He wasn’t even in 
a rage when he called me a fool, it was just one of Ills bets that 
hadn’t come off. He’s taken risks like that before. All I was was 
just a fool — not ungrateful, not heartless, not inconsiderate, just a 
fool — somebody who hadn’t grasped wfrat w^as required of him, just 
because his brief was the kind you don’t exactly }>ut into so many 
words. I was supposed to get them to take his money, to make 
them accept all the marks of his patronage as (pnte disinterested. 
But I was taken in too w^ell myself, and I w as too convincing. So 
we all did the wTong thing. But the really WTong thing I did was to 
let him see that I’d understood why I w'as a fool! That was w-hen he 
got really angry. Oh, he w'as vexed before, but it was only a little 
annoyance to him, the loss of one small asset through being too 
subtle. But when he saw that I knew 
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So that’s over, thought Robin, pressing his aching mouth into the 
pillow. That’s finished! All this time I had so many clues, and I 
couldn’t see* it! Couldn’t — ^wouldn’t? I don’t know! What’s the 
difiFerence now? Anyhow, I didn’t see it. All that leg-pulling about, 
are they going to be good? — ^they’d better be good! That was dead 

serious, too. The roses, and the whisky — even mother’s dress 

Not helping to make the occasion, reaJly, just standing by to take 
possession of it, if it was good enough to do him credit. And it was! 
Like a business man who goes round his hard-up friends* houses, 
looking for bargains! And even before that — when they first came 
here to ask about the garage — why didn’t I understand then? To 
ask me to put up the money — that was the first thing he said! And 
I got worried about tlieAr motives, and whether I hadn’t been too 
simple about thernX Oh, God, oh, God! And I took his cheque down 
to them, and I was pleas€d\ Pleased to be a miserable stooge for 
him, buying his w^ay into the thing so he could take it over later, if 
it made a good showing. But keep my name out of it! No strings 
attached! I shan’t be visible until the first night! Oh, no, give him 
that, he could wait, he knew when to let things alone. But it was to 
be his way in the end — if it’s good, it’s mine, if it flops, it’s nothing 
to do with me. ‘Councillor Goddard-Smith refuses to confirm or 

deny the rumour ’ Oh, my God! He did well to ask how ho 

ever came to get such a fool! 

And yet he told me, wnnt on the bitter recital in his throbbing 
head, time after time he told me the truth, in so many words, and I 
didn’t take it seriously. A sort of teasing game between us, that 
was all it was. It’s been going on for years, ever since I was old 
enough to understand an^’thing. So long, I can’t possibly remember 
how it began, or Avho began it. So it could have been me! Oh, God, 
could it really have been me — cowW it? Why should he ever have 
wanted to make a joke of it to me, if I hadn’t given him the lead? 
He doesn’t see anytliing wrong with it — why should he just assume 
that I might? I must have turned it into a joke the very first time I 
began to understand it — because I couldn’t bear it to be true, 
because I didn’t want to believe it. It must have been me! And if I 
went to so much trouble not to understand, it must have been 
because I did understand — only too well! Oh, God, God, God! — 
wouldn’t you think it a far-fetched idea that kids of fourteen could 
corrupt their own fathers like that? He was almost honest — ^at 
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least, he was dishonest in an honest kind of way — ^until I began to 
slide from under the things he told me. It couldn’t be all his fault, 
in the first place it must have been mine. Then he played up to me, 
he’s been playing up ever since. Wo made the damned thing up, and 
we couldn’t get out of it, we had to go on playing, getting more and 
more tangled up in all the double and treble lies 

And now that’s finished. What’s the use of blaming anybody? 
Any time these last three years, all it’s needed to blow the whole 
thing up was just a handful of words in a temper — so angry that 
they couldn’t be passed off as a joke. Like tonight! It’s only an 
accident that it happened over the theatre. Or has it been 
altogether an accident? There’s something about that adventure — 
I don't know, maybe it’s the people, maybe it’s only something to 
do with the ethics of acting. 'WTien you discover how necessary it is 
to be absolutely, blazingly in earnest before you can properly be 
somebody else, you get most deathly serious about being yourself 
too. But now that I’ve got it all straight at last, whether I like it or 
not, I’ve made a hell of a mess of everything else. 

How am I going to face them? Wliat am I going to say to them? 
What are wo going to do now? 

He was shivering, only partly from cold, though it was very cold 
in the room. Presently the uncontrollable trembling of all his 
limbs forced him to get uj>, with chattering teeth, and prepare for 
bed. But the monologue never stopped its insistent procession 
through his aching head. No^v that no one could see him, now he 
could behave as childishly as he liked, could stick his head under the 
pilk^w and howl his heart out if he chose. And he did not choqse. 
It wasn’t any use, so why waste time on it? His prolonged child- 
hood was over. 

The face he observed watching him from the bathroom mirror, 
though a little distorted from the attentions of Victor’s heavy fist, 
looked much as he had always seen it. The only difference was that 
now he felt no intolerance towards it, no impatience with its feebly 
obstinate refusal to be anything like Victor’s face. Why should it 
bear any resemblance to Victor’s face? Hadn’t he just been called a 
bastard? In the hour of final truth that was w hat Victor had named 
him, why should he doubt that that was what he was? Not 
physically, of course, but that was a more or less trivial con- 
sideration beside his illegitimacy. 
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Ho got into bed at last, and lay shivering and looking at the 
dark-blue space of the window, powdered with stars, faintly 
luminous even between the stars. 

What am T going to do? I got them into this, IVe got to get them 
out. Besides, I owe it to myself now. If he gets his way this time, I 
may as well give up. And I*m not going to give up. So I’ve got to 
do something, I’ve got to bo effective this time if I never am again. 
But if I am tliis time, I shall be again. It’s as simple as that. What 
am I going to tell them? What am I going to do? And then he 
thought: has he really got an offer for the garage? T don’t believe it! 
That was on the spur of the moment, to put himself in the right, to 

make it reasonablo To satisfy himself, he had to make it look 

like something a little better than pure spite — even if I didn’t really 
believe it any more. No, nobody’s tried to buy the place. But if 
somebody did, he’d jump at it now — ^to make himself feel justified, 
to make it almost true v'hat ho said, he’d accept anj’' reasonable 
offer that came along now. Did I teach him that way of stroking 
his conscience? If he’d been left alone ho wouldn’t even have known 
he ought to have one. t believe 1 might have liked him bettor that 
way — if it’s evxn j)ossiblo to like anybody better tlian 1 liked him! 
Like is the word one uses — I don’t know v'hy, except that it fits in 
with all the other little detours round and round and round the 
truth. It’s all of a piece! 

And what am I to do now? I, myself? Wo can’t go on like we did 
before. I’ve got to get out! I’ve got to get away from him for good! 
Walk out on him — well, what else can I do, when I can’t and won’t 
stg^nd in with anything he docs any more? I could never stop seeing 
the strings. I can’t live like that! Oh, God, who am T blaming now? 
Not all his fault, that’s what I said. But I can’t play his way, can 
I? No, but I can’t walkout on him, either! I partly made this mess, 
somehow — I don’t understand how, but does that let me off? I’ve 

got to stay and live with it — put it right, if it can be put right 

The theatre, first! And then 

I won’t got out, anyhow! And I won’t be pushed along the way 
he wants me to go, either. I’m that much his son. 

The pain, the real pain, had been slow in coming, but it came 
now. He curled on himself as it burst hotlj^ in his stomach, hugging 
it tightly into his body with both arms, trying to keep it, because 
this had been more than a wound, an amputation, and presently, 
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when the pain passed ho would be aware of what was worse, the loss. 
He turned his aching eyes into the cold linen, and pressed them hard 
against its icy smoothness where his hot cheek had ndt rested. 

There are some wild animals, aren’t there, which attack their 
young when they reach maturity, to drive them off from their old 
dependence, and make them stand on their own feet'll After a 
sheltered cubhood that must be peculiar hell. But once over the 
shock, they find some way of coming to terms with the change. At 
any rate, a lot of them survive. 


CHAPTER TWETAT. 

Councils of War 

( 1 ) 

THE SEASON of goodwill and family reunions swept through 
Letchford in a flurry of hghc snow-showers, tantalising to the 
children and discouraging to the growm-ups. The town streets 
presented their usual winter holiday picture of total evacuation, 
bleak and deserted as if rumour of a new ice ago had driven the 
inhabitants south. Indoors the thousands of private family parties 
evolved tlirough two long da s of glowing isolation, every one an 
island of intimacy marooned in a sea of silence rmd susi.)ense. Even 
the few centres of activity which cemtinued effective, like -the 
cinemas and pubs, seemed to exist only as way -stations on 
hundreds of journeys homo. The real life of the town had drawn 
down into the house, into the hearth. 

There were not, i)orhaps, many carols sung, or very lavish 
presents given or received, or very' devastating meals served that 
year. Money was too tight for that, and by and large the ordinary 
household had not great cause for singing. Yet for all the shadows 
on the brightness of those small windows, the sparser decorations, 
the somew^hat pinched gifts, with their tendency to the dis- 
appointingly useful, the year had turned on its heel, and it was 
Christmas again. People were still in love with one another, 
children still got excited over the lights, and the parcels, and the 
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snow, and life still opened from year to year with a strong sense of 
its own vigour as well as of its end, instinctively balancing today 
wdth tomorrow. The small, persistent globe of light in the house- 
hold was something to set against the crass darkness of the world, 
the small good achievements of men, grains of earth in the scale, 
gathered to outweigh the monstrous pig-headed failures of govern- 
ments Inside the little, sealed, bright worlds of the families, at 
Christmas, it even seemed that they had succeeded. 

Christmas Day, impartial and inevitable as any other morning 
in the year, got into every house, and woke people early. A great 
deal of coloured paper, carefully swathed about a great many 
parcels, was torn excitedly from its printed tai)e moorings as soon 
as the light came, and parental bods were invaded, and sleep was 
reluctantly abandoned. Timmie Gaskell sat in the middle of his 
bedroom rug, wi-apped in his eiderdown, opening box after box, and 
waiting blissfully for some sound from his mother’s room, for ho was 
one year and a thought past the stage of waking her. In Skylight 
Terrace, Christopher climbed in between his mother and father, and 
deployed his few modest discoveries in a procession over their 
patient and sleepy bodies, w’^hile a tempest of shrieks and bangs 
began among his three brothers in the room next door. Stevie 
Jones, convalescent but not yet well, made too early and too in- 
discreet an excursion to show his mother the two books he had 
found in the parcel from the theatre group, and was marched back 
to bed by the shoulder, and firmly tucked in, with the not-too- 
serious promise of a smacked bottom if he should be found ruiming 
about barefoot again; but having arisen to admonish, his mother 
remained to admire, as he had kno\^Ti she would, so he had his way. 

At the vicarage Dora rose with the light, and put on her new 
gloves and scarf, and went to early communion across the frosty 
churchyard, serious, plump and serene as a young Flemish saint, 
but a little more anxiously aware of the complexities of saintly 
behaviour. 

The Major awoke in his vast, chilly room, which seemed to him to 
have grown so unaccountably larger and colder since his wife died, 
and lay wondering for a moment why it was again shrinking to 
its proper proportions, and what had happened to thaw the icy 
edges of the silence in it. Then he remembered that there was a 
guest in the house, a friend, out of whom this warmth proceeded. 
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And Felix Aloysius, opening his eyes to unfamiliar but grateful 
space and light, knew himself enlarged, as if he had sloughed an 
outgrown skin. 

At ‘The Willows* Jane lifted the fur muff-bag out of its scented 
tissue paper, and gasped, round of mouth and eye: “Oh, Roger 1 
Oh, you shouldn’t!’* and bounced round upon Roger to embrace and 
thank him for doing what he should not do. Deliciously hauled over 
the coals, with her arm round his neck and her cheek against his 
check, and the extravagance tickling his ear as she held it in the 
same hug with him, Roger looked back and saw the world turned 
over within a year, and marvelled that this prodigy should be 
invisible to others. And when she rather shamefacedly extracted a 
large box from the wardrobe, and he in his turn unearthed a dark 
green silk dressing-gown which had patently cost almost as much 
as the muff, and was as absurdly, as guiltily out of their scope, they 
fell into each other’s arms again, and laughed helplessly together in 
an ecstasy of impenitent happiness. 

They ought to have been saving up for other things, really serious 
matters like a pram and a cot. They ought to have been putting 
the salvaged shillings away anxiously, week by week, instead of 
decorating each other with exquisite, unsuitable luxuries. But just 
once, surely, they could feel justified in their folly. Think of it as a 
private terrestrial breaking of bread, an oblation for the sins of the 
past, then the money dwindles clean away out of the picture. Even 
if they never dared to wear ^he dt essing-gown or carry the muff, 
that money had been well-spent. 

In his bedroom at West way, Robin also awoke early, long before 
it was light, and the moment his mind liad dragged itself out of its 
sticky pit of shallow ciloep the monologue resumed almost audibly 
its monotonous inward argument. It had be^en going on now for a 
whole day, and the better part of two nights, and he was no nearer 
to reaching an end of it. Ho lay still, and sufl’ered it wearily, like 
the nagging of a bad tooth. For want of proper sleep he was very 
tired, he had no energy to push the incident away from him. And 
besides, sooner or later ho had to decide what he was going to do. 
He couldn’t spend many more days like Christmas Eve, inventing 
excuses for simply not being where his father was, sliding from 
under his hand whenever he seemed on the point of reacliing out 
after a reconciliation. The issue was larger than that. 
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So it began again, fretfully, persistently. What am I going to do? 
IVe got to make up my mind what to do! 

(2) 

Robin went to see Barnard, {is soon as the Christmas holidays 
were over, and bad a long talk with him. Barnard was an un- 
typical solicitor of liis acquaintance, a youngish, good-natured, not ‘ 
too particular man who would handle almost anything for money, 
and anything at all for a bet. He was not at bis best, being hlaggard 
with the remnants of a prodigious hangover, but it did not alfect his 
interest in business, or his capacity for smelling something fishy 
half a mile distfint. and without giving the game aw'ay. He often 
had dealings wuth Victor on behalf of clients whose reticence had 
sometimes puzzled Robin very much, but now he fitted more 
securely into the j)icture. Ho was indomitably likeable; it was part 
of his stock-in-trade, but a natural part, he had only discovered 
how to value it. A lot of small details like Barnard had slipped into 
focus since the eve of Christmas Eve. There was nothing wrong 
wuth him; there iiover would be aiwthiiig wTong Avith the casual 
appendages of Victor’s vigorous public life; but once you had the 
clue, he was somehow indefinably not quite right, either. He 
operated on the legal line in betw cen. 

Robin sat and looked at iiis drawn and dissipated face, and 
wondered sickoningly for an instant if ho ’was justified in what he 
intended to d(j. Well, if he waisu’t, he thought he could bear it. He 
was his father’s son, w^asn’t ho? At least the others were innocent, 
for they wouldn't kiu)w anything about it until it was done. 

‘T want to buy something,” he said frankly, “and I don’t want 
the seller to know who’s doing the buying. It wont be doing him 
out of anything, he w'ants to sell, and, after all, he can name his own 
price — but let’s be quite open about it, if my name came into the 
deal, he’d say no, flat out. It’s just a personal issue. He doesn’t 
stand to lose a thing, except his own way, that’s all.” 

“Shouldn’t give us much bother,” said Barnard, stroking hie thin 
cheek with a thoughtful hand, “unless he insists on knowing all the 
ins and outs. He could stick on it, of course — ^no name, no sale. All 
depends on how much he w\ants to spite you, and how likely he is to 
smell a rat.' Nothing so very unusual about buying as quietly as 
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that, but if this is something about which he’s already got reason to 
be suspicious, he might stick hard on it.” 

“Ho might,” agreed Robin sombrely, “but I don’t think he will. 
My impression is he’ll be glad to let it go, and ask no questions he 
doesn't have to ask. But if he does you’ll have to say the purchaser 
just doesn’t want to appear.” 

“And that, if he does smoll a rat, is precisely where he’ll turn 
awkward. No name, no sale!” 

“It could happen,” said Robin, “but I don’t think it will. I 
think he’ll bo rather careful not to find out too much.” 

Something in his tone raised Barnard’s eyebrows. Looking at 
him narrowly, he asked: “Your father in this?” 

“Yes,” said Robin wJih a faint flush, and a small, grim smile, 
“but not whore you might expect to find him.” 

“Oh I see!” Ho gave a soft, long whistle, but b^e was not 

greatly surprised. Very few things surprised him. “What is it 
you’re after? And whore do you think I’m going to stand with your 
old man, if I got in dutch over this?” 

Robin smiled, relaxing now that the most difficult part was 
expressed and understood. He offered a cigarette, and his lighter 
after it. “I shouldn’t worry about that. Where have you ever stood 
with him? He won’t refuse to do business with you, as long as it’s 
going to pay him, and you know as well as I do that he wouldn’t do 
a stroke of business with you anyhow if it didn’t. Where’s your 
risk? When the time comes, l’!l brctik the news to him. I’m the one 
who’ll get w^hatever’s coming, not you.” 

“My word’” said Barnard, grinning de^nlishly through the smoke. 
“This is a change! Who’s been teaching you the facts of life?” 

“Who but my natural iiwtructor?” 

“And who could do it better?” agreed Barnard, considering the 
pale but composed young face before liim with a slightly puzzled 
respect. “Look here, Robin — d’you mind my being rather nosy? 
Have you fallen out with him? Seriously, I mean?” He leaned 
forward and spread his elbows among the methodical chaos of his 
morning’s work. “Because if this is just a scrap between the two of 
you, over some pretty casual issue, not much more than a joke — 
well, I’m open for business as usual. But if it’s going to mean a 
major war, with you taking on Victor single-handed, I won’t touch 
it. Not because I care much about my own risk. But it just isn’t 
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your style. You don’t know what you’d be letting yourself in for. 
Don’t do it, boy! You wouldn’t have an earthly!” 

Robin’s gfa ve eyes regarded him for a long moment of silence, for 
the warning was unexpected, and its note of urgency could still 
shock him. He was glad, after all, that he’d come to Barnard. Only 
a minute ago he’d been wishing he had confided in old Clarkson 
himself, who had conducted Victor’s more seemly business for 
nearly eighteen years. Now he saw that he had done the right 
thing, after all. The old man simply wouldn’t have understood. It 
wouldn’t be fair or kind to go with this story to. anyone who 
believed fondly in Victor; Barnard was quite another case. 

‘Tt’s all right,” he said quietly, ‘T know w^hat I’m doing. There 
won’t be any break, if that’s what you mean. ,At least, I don’t think 
there w'ill, and even if there is, I’m pretty sure it w’'on’t be for long. 
It isn’t what you’d call serious, I promise you.” 

“But you would!” said Barnard shrewdly. 

“Serious enough to me, yes. But small beer to him. God knows if 
I’ve even got enough money, anyhow'! I’m hoping you’ll sound him 
out for me, and see what he’ll take for it. What I haven’t got I’ll 
raise, somehow,” 

“It might be as well,” said Barnard, subsiding into a thin blue 
film of smoke, “if I knew what this purchase is. I don’t ask what’s 
going on between you two, all I w'ant to know is whether I’m going 
to feel afterwards that I pretty well assisted at your demolition. 
Fuimily enough, Robin, my boy, I wouldn’t particularly like that. 
For that matter, I wouldn’t bo altogether enthusiastic about 
kicking your old man in the teeth — ^not over you, at any rate. He 
may not be ripe for wings and a harp, but, to tell you the truth, I 
rather like him all the same.” 

“So do I,” said Robin, with a sudden bojish smile. His spirits 
were rising, for he was beginning to believe in his own idea. “I 
give you my word it’s all right. This is one thing I’ve just got to 
beat him over, that’s all. All you’ve got to do is ask him if he’ll sell, 
and for what price, and then arrange the purchase for mo, and keep 
me out of it. There wnn’t be any trouble for you, and there won’t 
be any for me that I shan’t survive. It isn’t a family feud blowing 
up, I promise you there’s nothing like that. He may be a little mad 
when I break it to him, but if there’s a row it’ll be over the same 
day.” He 'wondered how he could be so confident, but he was 
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vehemently aware of his own blazing conviction. It was queer that 
when he had thought all trust in Victor had been burned out of 
him, he had only just begun to Icam the real facts about that trust, 
its limitations and its elasticity. He was quite sure of himself now. 
It might not be so simple or so clear when he faced Victor with the 
news, but moments of strain confuse many issues. At this minute, 
which was what mattered, he had no doubts at all. 

Barnard swung forward, and squared his elbows on the table. 
“O.K., what is it you want?’’ 

“You’ll do it?” 

“You seem to know what you’re about. I’ll take a risk on you. 
Why not? IVe taken many worse. What’s the bone of contention?” 

“It’s the theatre,” said Robin. He stared down into his linked 
hands, laboriously sifting w'ords. “We had a row about it, and he’s 
threatening to turn the group out. It wasn’t their fault at all — just 
his and mine — and I want them to hiive the place, and to be able to 
feel safe in it. They’ve put in no end of work there — I want it not 
to be wasted.” 

“Stowe and company? But I thought ho was playing along with 
them?” Half an hour ago he would have phrased it differently for 
this boy, but half an hour is a long time, and a strong, bleak wind 
of truth had blown through these pregnant minutes, and loft the 
two of them settling into their now adjustment with a resigned 
calm. “Damn it, I thought that w^as one of the aces up ids sleeve! 
What went wrong?” 

“They put their foot through it* — oh, quite innocently! Ho was 
too convincing with that lino about independence. We took him at 
his word, and plumped for independence .” He did not even notice 
how’ positively the pronoun identified him with Victor’s unoffending 
enemies, but Barnard did not miss it. “So no more theatre! And 
they don’t even know yet. That’s why I want to have this deal on 
the w^ay before I have to tell them anytldng about it. How much do 
you think the place is likely to fetch? It’s big, ai’d faiily sound, but 
it has gone down a little, and it’s off* the through road now. I don’t 
think he’ll shove the price up too much, for private reasons. Would 
I get it for a thousand?” 

“We could try. But, my poor child,” ho said, shaking his head, 
“don’t you realise that he’ll see through the whole thing like a plate- 
glass window? Mention the theatre to him now, afteh what you 
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two have had to say about it between yourselves, and it won’t take 
him one second to jump to it — Robinl Give it up, lad! You’re just 
not in his class.” 

Robin was also shaking his head, not sadly but vigorously. 
“No, he won’t think of me. I can’t explain it, really— he just 
won’t. For one thing, he — I know it sounds crazy, but he won’t 
want to think of me. I told you, ije’s got personal reasons for 
jumping at the first offer, and as for me — well, you see, it’s about 
the last thing he’d expect me to do. He w ouldn’t expect me to 
have the ne^^'e to think of it, much loss the guts to carry it out. 
After all,” he said, making a new and arrogant examination of his 
own inadequacy, and delivering his verdict without any trace of 
pity or embarrassment, “he’s known me a long time, and pretty 
intimately, you know.” 

The haggard, lined eyes regarded him appraisingly. “No doubt 
he’s still under the delusion that he knows you. Or have you put 
him on his mettle already? Oh, well, that disposes of any fears I 
might have had on your account. If he really does kid himself 
you’re tame, why, the shock he’s got coming is going to be more 
than half pleasant. Every father likes to see liis son growing into a 
bright boy, doesn’t he? Victor ought to love it.” 

“Oh, no!” said Robin sharply. “It wxm't be as easy as all that. 
Ho won’t like it — not if it means being beaten, even on an issue like 
this, that doesn’t mean anything much to him. So for God’s sake 
don’t give him any hints. He’d do anything to stoj) me, if there was 
anything to make him admit it w^as mo. But if it’s all played dead 
serious, then— even if he did really know, I think he’d bo w illing to 
suppress it — if you can understand tliat.” 

“With the help of a manual on parent-and-child psychology,” 
said Barnard patiently, and not without irony, “I might. Luckily I 
don’t have to. If you’re sure you know wiiat you’re doing. I’ll take 
a chance on your certainty. How high can I go? You’ll have to 
give me a week or so to play him, it wouldn’t do to look in too big a 
hurry. I’ll try and get it for you for a matter of hundreds, but I’d 
better warn you at once he could get more — if he really set about it. 
Are you going to need loans?” 

“No, I don’t think so — not unless ho goes above fifteen hundred. 
I’ve got some money from my grandmother, not much, but a bit. I 
can get at; it, now I’m of age. And he started me in National 
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Savings,” said Robin, his smile suddenly shaky, ^‘almost the day I 
was bom. I’ve got the limit there. Every birthday, every Christ- 
mas, he used to pay into it. It’s funny how scrupulous he* was for 
me. I Ve never disturbed any of it until now. There’s a bit of stock 
too — all on his advice — ^you know he never misses. I’m cashing 
everything in — that takes a little time, but it’s in hand already.” 

“But good lord!” Barnard was aghast. “Are you planning to 
beggar yourself, lad? Why on earth cash in everything you’ve got? 
Your credit’s good — you could raise money the minute you chose 
to ask for it.” 

“It wouldn’t be my credit,” said Robin. “It would be his.” 

“I see!” The thoughtful frown disquieted Robin with reneAved 
qualms at the seriousness of what he was doing. “You said this 
wasn’t going to be a break.” 

“It isn’t. But I want to buy the place and pay for it, and be done 
with it. I w^ant it without any ties on it. Anyhow, I Shall have 
something for my money, shan’t I?” 

The solicitor — how had he revolved into the now situation of a 
rather worried friend in so short a time?-- ’looked at him with a 
helpless older severity, and said: “Not for long, I suspect!” 

“Well, will you help me ruin myself, then?” He grinned at the 
disapproving shake of Barnard’s head, which wont on and on but 
did not succeed in signifying no. 

“I don’t know why Vic lets you out alone. You’re extremely 
dangerous — either to yourself o*’ him, I don’t know which yet.” 

“Will you open negotiations with him, or won’t jw!?” 

“I will. God knoAvs Avhy, except that with anyone else you might 
get yourself into even hotter Avatcr. AH right! I’ll tackle him, and 
see how it goes. I’d better not ring you. Give me a call in Iavo or 
three days time — by then I should have something for you,” he said 
resignedly, “if it’s only a kick in the pants.” 

Robin said an idiotic: “Thank you!” as if he had been promised a 
treat, so relieved vA^as he at having taken the first decisive step. He 
went away almost light-heartedly, to take faithful care of Victor’s 
office until the head of the firm came back trom lunch. 

( 3 ) 

By Now Year’s Bay things appeared to be back to normal at 
Westway. The situation had been so vexedly complicated by the 
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necessity for keeping Robin’s mother in ignorance that it was 
difficult to keep track of the many slow stages by which, behind that 
veil of pretence, some semblance of domestic peace really did 
return. 

Victor had tried hard enough, in all conscience, and held his hand 
patiently enough to have melted a dozen mortally offended young 
sons; but it was only inch by inch that Robin came back to him, and 
then with so wary a reserve that Victor still didn’t know whether he 
had him or not. The mild, submissive manner was much the same 
as ever, but the core of intimacy which had illumined it was no 
longer alight, and there were none of the little flashes of fun they 
had been accustomed to share. Of course it would be all right in 
time. I shouldn’t have lost my temper, thought Victor, holding 
himself back hard from touching the boy, or trying to take his 
forgiveness to<^ much for granted. He can’t be expected to get over 
a thing like that all in a day, ho thought; but give liim time, he’ll 
come round. 

He was never in any doubt about this. He had made a bad 
mistake, and administered a shock which couldn’t easily be put by, 
but he would have laughed at the idea that it might prove to have 
been a fatal shock. Nor did he contemplate trying to hasten the 
process of recovery by making any concessions about the theatre. 
That was his business entirely, and what he had said ho had said. 
Robin was a beloved and privileged person, but he would have to 
learn where privilege ended. A few more lessons, even, migJit be 
needed before he would be jiroperly in hand again. That precious 
set of Roger Stowe’s had done him no good. But next time, Victor 
told himself fervently, for God’s sake keep your hands to yourself. 
That’s no wa}^ to bring him back into line! 

The occasion of their estrangement was never mentioned on 
either side. Every one of Victor’s tentative, insinuating olive 
branches came delicately out of nowhere, without root in any 
acknowledged quarrel, or reference to any admitted source of 
conflict. It could not bo said that they were refused; but they were 
accepted so politely that Victor felt cheated. Was the pig-headed 
lad, by any chance, avenging liimself in this way? Well, Victor 
could wait! They had years before them, they could afford a few 
days of it to salvage the poor kid’s self-esteem. 

Yet there were moments when Victor tired badly of making the 
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advances, and being patient about their lack of result. After all, 
what had he done, to have to court his own boy all day to get a few 
civil words out of him? One would think there’d be^n only one 
injured party in the affair. The revulsion, infrequent but strong, 
held him back from more candid efforts at reconciliation. He 
wanted it, but he wasn’t in such desperate need of it as all that. 

On the second day of the year, when Robin put on liis coat and 
went out immediately after dinner, without a word said on either 
side, Victor knew well enough where he was going. The gang were 
meeting somewhere on their next precious business, and this young 
partisan, with a face a little whiter and eyes a little more carefully 
averted than usual, was going off to martyr himself in their cause. 
Victor felt a momentary pang of half-amused, half* tender sympathy 
for him, watching him set out to confront his friends with his own 
abject failure as an ambassador and the consequences of their own 
want of judgment. A pretty scarifying experience that*"Would be, 
for a serious-minded boy like Robin. Well, it was his ovm doing, 
and ho must abide by it. Maybe he’d watch his step a little more 
carefully in the future. A good tiling if the group were cleared out 
of the place quickly, then it might be possible to get some sense into 
Robin. Good God, all over an amateur theatre company! One 
would have thought they were a life and death matter, to seo his 
face. 

The working-party met that night at ‘The Willows’, in order to 
avoid running up the fuel bills for the theatre. Jane’s living-room 
looked more crowdeePthan ever. Stevie was back in triumph, being 
made much of by everybody after his illness, and a few more 
hopeful beginners had come along to vohmteer. The evening’s 
work, though serious, w^as not expccicd to be heavy, and the 
lingering feeling of Christmas was still in the air, turning every 
friendly gathering into a party. There was coffee on the go, and 
several people had brought along biscuits and mince pies, or the last 
of the holiday chocolates. They fitted themselvcfs snugly into all the 
free comers of the floor, and chattered like a colony of starlings, 
until Sam, enthroned on a hassock by rhe bookcase, bellowed for 
order. By the time Robin arrived, nearly ten minutes late, they 
were listening more or less attentively to Hugh’s selected cast for 
Pillars of Society. Frances, looking up with a quick smile, caught 
the instant infection of Robin’s apprehension and st/ress, and as 
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suddenly frowned. She tucked up her feet under her, and made 
room for him at her side, where he settled himself gravely. The 
pressure of her fingers on the back of his hand warmed him un- 
reasonably, and he turned and gave her a sudden luminpus look, 
feverishly golden but of a startling serenity. It gave her instant 
pleasure, but it did nothing to remove her certainty that something 
was wrong. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, in a purposeful whisper in his 

ear. 

He lifted his shoulders slightly, and shook his head. 

“Oh, yes, there is!” said the whisper, with unshaken conviction. 
“Do you think I can’t tell? What went wrong?” And as his eyes 
darkened involuntarily into a quite unexpected look of ])ain, she 
closed her hand upon his again, and this timb held fast. “Rob, my 
dear, what is it? Don’t look like that!” 

The endearment had been surprised out of her, and anyone, 
almost, among her large circle of friends could have got as much 
from her for looking harried or ill. So he thought, resolutely 
sensible, and did no more than flash her another shake of the head 
and a small admonishing frown for silence, turning his attention 
determinedly upon Hugh, But he knew that she was not satisfied. 
Her disquiet, communic«ated by the very stillness of the hand with 
which she held him, aggravated rather than alla37^ed his own 
nervous distress, but kindled at the heart of it a little flame of 
comfort, too. At least ho was among friends, and he knew' what he 
had to do; it was the not knowing which had been the w'orst. 

“Brian!” Hugh flicked his Ibsen imperiously in that young man’s 
direction. “You’re Johann Tonnesen — the hero, as far as there is 
any hero.” 

“Oh, rot! I want to be the prissy little schoolmaster who reads 
philosophy to the sewing circle.” 

“You’ll be w'hat you’re told to be, and like it! What are you 
gritting about? You get the gild! Frankie!” 

Frances was still uneasily pondering the cause of Robin’s anxiety, 
so deeply that she was not listening when Hugh looked round for 
her, and had to bo prodded into attention. 

“Oh, sorry, I wasn’t listening. Who did you say, Hugh? Mrs. 
Bemick?” 

“Lona HQSsel! And Robin, I want you for Hilmar, if it’s all right 
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with you?*' His look required an answer, because Robm’s distrait 
face gave at first no sign of having heard him. He had wanted to be 
thoroughly law-abiding, and wait for the proper moment in the 
agenda to make his report, but it seemed unfair to let them go on 
planning joyfully in this ifashion, and give them no hint of the 
possible pitfalls ahead. He said abruptly: “Yes, of course l*d like 

to try. But, look — Sam, could I I’m out of order, and all that, 

but I’ve got something to tell you, and I ought to say it now. So 
that you’ll know exactly where we stand. Could I go ahead?” 

His face became very white, and then as suddenly flushed to a 
painful crimson. It was not the thought of confessing his own 
humiliation wliich had been fretting his mind into fever, though 
Victor had not looked beyond that very natural preoccupation. It 
was rather the delicate problem of how to protect Victor from them 
while he was protecting them from Victor. He could not bear to 
hold up his father for them to see exactly as he had seeil^ him; but 
neither must they be left in any doubt of their danger from him. If 
only Barnard had had some positive news for him, things might 
have been easier; but the negotiations had opened with the extreme 
of caution upon b(M;h sides, and all he knew — and it w’as either too 
little or too much — was that Victor had expressed his decided 
intention to sell, provided he could get his price. Which hurt him 
afresh when he remembered how Victor had watched him out of the 
house tonight, letting him come innocently to this meeting, as he 
supposed, to persuade his friends to recant, and to ask meekly for a 
concession which it had already been decided should never be 
granted. Only, of course, Robin was no longer in the flower ^of 
innocenco. That blow in the mouth, per’ had spilled the bloom 
rather drastically. Well, in a way he was glad to feel his o'Nvn 
methods vindicated by comparison. 

“All right!” said Sam amiably, “go ahead and get it off your 
chest.” 

It w'asn’t so easy. He felt carefully for the first few words, and 
began to scramble up from the floor to face them all. 

“Don’t get up,” said Sam, “it isn’t at^ lormal a meeting as all 
that.” 

Robin stood, none the less. He would not have been able to 
deliver himself of this painful and difficult errand sitting on the 
carpet like a schoolboy. 
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“It*s rather bad nows, I’m afraid, and it’s largely my fault. But I 
think — I hoi)e — ^I’m going to be able to put it right again. You see, 
the business of the cheque ” He swallowed a nervous con- 

traction of his throat, and managed not to choke on it. *'It didn’t 
go quite as we planned. I was wrong about him — he wasn’t at all 
pleased about it. I’m terribly sorry! Maybe I ought to have known 
him better, but I made a mistake, and that’s that. He said if that 
was our attitude, wo — couldn’t have tho theatre any longer.” 

All tho dismayed eyes, all the suddenly braced bodies and 
sharpened faces, shedding their smiles and holding stricken,breath, 
brought him up into silence for a moment, but he gathered himself 
again quickly, and went on. ‘‘He did say that if we apologised and 
revoked he might change his mind. But I’m bound to say, I don’t 
think he wilJ. He — he was in a pretty considerable bate,” said 
Robin, lapsing distractedly into boy’s talk. “I can’t see him 
coming round.” 

“But if that’s all,” burst out Roger, shaking off the paralysis of 
dismay, “I don’t see that it need be such a tragedy. Of course he’d 
be in a tear just then, if that’s how he took it, but that won’t last 
for ever. If that’s all the trouble, why, of course we’ll put it right. 
After all, we never meant to hurt his feelings, it was a perfectly 
honest mistake. Surely there’s nothing so very awful about it.” 

They saw this as plain common sense, and began to shako them- 
selves with relief and returning confidence, echoing Roger’s 
reaction with too candid, too confiding a generosity. 

“Let’s apologise and explain,” said the schoolmaster, “if that’s 
how he feels about it.” 

“Let’s smooth him dovm, anyhow,” said Brian, “whether he 
insists on bunging the money back at us or not. He’s been jolly 
decent, even if he couldn’t live up to his own theories. Anyhow, 
let’s make him happy. I don’t mind sackcloth and ashes myself, if 
it makes him feel any better. Maybe we were dumb, not to sec he’d 
be offended. Everybody has to put his foot in it, sooner or later, 
vith somebody or other. Sorry, Rob, that we had to choose your 
father for our brick-dropping act.” 

Not one of them understood. Without exception they had 
broken away, with relieved laughter, rather rueful, warmly 
concerned, but still laughter, from Robin’s note of warning and 
disaster. They were even chipping him about it, in a gentle and 
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friendly way for which, had his condition been only what they 
supposed, he would have been grateful. As it was, their easy 
optimism frightened him. They thought they had been guilty of 
nothing -more than a lapse of taste, which an impulsive amend 
could set right. He hadn’t told them enough. 

‘Toor old Robin, you’ve had this on your mind all the holiday. 
No wonder it’s got you down. I suppose you thought we’d dig our 
heels in and be unreasonable about it. But don’t you worry, we’ll 
prostrate ourselves very nicely, and I bet you he’ll relent.” 

‘Twobin had the sticky end of the job,” said Mrs. Biut, giving him 
a nice, motherly smile. *'We’ll do it oui'selves this time — make a 
nice little delegation, and go and talk to him about it quite frankly. 
We just all made a mistake. Maybe we ought to have had more 
gumption, but it can liappcn to anyone.” 

‘‘Everybody agreed about tiiis?” asked Roger, perfectly serene in 
his assurance, so new to him and therefore so unassailable, tliat 
human motives and human inteniions are, on the whole, good. 

“No!” said Robin, with so much vehenienco that they wxre 
stunned into a second and more wary silence. Ho looked round 
them all in a long, despairing search for somoone who would sec it as 
he did, without putting him to the pain of going into details. 
Cyril, had he been there, would have come halfway to meet liim, he 
was sure; but what w\as the use of that, when Cjuil w^is at home in 
bed, getting over influenza? There was no one else. Even Roger, 
whoso liackloa had been w"or»< to rise at the distant breath of 
patronage, looked at him now without comprehension, secure and 
stupid on the rising wave of Ms owm oi)timism. 

“But why ever not? Are you scared v .) shall only make matters 

worse? We do seem to have been pretty clumsy, but ” 

“No,” said Robin, with passionate vehemence, “it’s not that I’m 
afraid it would be done badly, but just that it mustn’t be done at 
all. Not for my father’s sake, either. For ours! Look, Roger, it was 

you who said we must be independent ” 

“I still say it, but that doesn’t mean we have to go round stamp- 
ing on people’s feet. Wc don’t have to sell ourselves down the 
river, just because we trot along and say w'e’re sorry for being 
tactless.” And he added almost irritably, so far was be from under- 
standing: “After all, this isn’t such a life and death matter as all 
that.” 
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“It is!” said Robin. “That’s exactly what it is, and you may as 
well realise it now. If you make the first approach to my father, 
you could come to grief two ways, but there isn’t a solitary way you 
could come to any good. Either he wouldn’t relent, anyhow. Or he 
would relent, and that would mean that you’d have to accept the 
next little directive ho issued, or go through the whole palaver all 
over again. And then the next, too, and the next — all in good- 
will, but that wouldn’t save you — until the w hole thing w^ould be in 
his pocket. If you want to be taken over, go ahead, and give your- 
selves up. I know- tliis should all have been said before, really,” he 
said ruefully, btit with a continuing composure w^hich surprised and 
reassured him; “the trouble w-as, I hadn’t realised it myself. He 
wants to bo good to you,” he said, stoutly spreading the whole 
solidity of his own personality botAveen them and the truth of 
Victor, “but he’s got into the habit of running things, and he can’t 
stop. Pretty soon being good to you w^ould mean rumiing you. He 
wouldn’t be able to help it. But if we can see it coming, it’s up to us 
to avoid that sort of situation. Look, Roger! This theatre began 
fine, without any patrons, w'ithout anyone to dictate its standards, 
and w^hat it produced was sometliing fine, too, / think. We’ve got 
to keep it like that. W’e’ve got to be free.” 

“Even if it means being dead?” asked Roger. “VTiat do we do 
without a theatre?” But ho sounded more than half convinced; 
some of the others would need more careful liandling. 

“It W'^on’t. But, yes, as far as I’m concenied, even if it meant 
that. It w'ould be a better death tlian tKe slow one you’d go 
through if you ever let a proprietor get hold of you. I know there 
are good i)atr()ns and bad j)atrons,” ho said, struggling with his own 
new’ly disentangled ideas, “but patronage itself is had.'' 

They didn’t understand, of course. How' could they, w hen he had 
presented them with only a hypothetical case, lacking all the 
evidence w^hich had been all too forcibly presented to his own eyes. 
Bub he could carry them with him, without parting with every 
crumb of the truth, if only one or two would believe in him enough 
to speak up for him now. 

Close beside him, instant to the longing he felt. Prances said 
quietly: “I agree with Robin.” 

“But it seems so rude,” objected the doubters, “not to make any 
explanatioii, after w^e’ve upset the old man like this.” 
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“What was there in our letter to upset ’im?” demanded Bill from 
the remotest comer of the room. “I got the terms o’ that note be 
’eart, very near. We’n got nothin’ to explain. Never speask when 
yo’n got nothin’ to say. Besides, the lad’s right — better a break 
now than a step in the wrong road.” 

The Major, exchanging a glance with Felix, whose lustrous eyes 
questioned him whenever things were afoot which he did not yet 
understand, said in his gentle, civilised voice: “I think wo should 
listen to Robin. He’s the person who knows the situation best, and 
he did say that he thought ho could put things right for us. Aren’t 
we forgetting that? All ho wants from us, I think, is a vote of 
confidence.” He caught the flash of gratitude in the feverish hazel 
eyes, and smiled. “He has mine, at any rate.” 

“And mine,” said Frances. 

“All right, boy,” said Sam resignedly, “what’s your plan?” 

“If you’ll trust me for a week or so, I think I can promise you the 
theatre, after all, and that we shan’t be disturbed there from then 
on. But if you don’t mind, I'd rather not go into details yet. I’ll 
tell you all about it as soon as it’s certain. Would you go right 
ahead with everything, as if nothing had happened, and give me a 
free hand until I can report back to you?” 

“We can begin reading?” asked Roger. 

“Yes, just as if nothing had happened.” 

“All right!” said Sam. “When do you expect to have it cleared 
up?” 

“We shall be meeting on Friday next week, as usual? Well, I 
hope to have everything straight by then. I’ll try, anyhow.” * 

Now it was up to Barnard, he though ‘ , relaxing thankfully, and 
abruptly slithered back to his corner of ihe rug. 

“All right, Cousin Hilmar!” said Hugh, reopening his Ibsen at the 
place his finger had been keeping. “If you come along w'ord-perfect 
next week we shall know you really believe in your luck.” 

Ho went on with his casting, resolutely, as if *.0 indicate tliat he 
himself already believed in it. 

Robin found himself trembling a little, !iow thiit it was over. Of 
course they must have seen that he had not told everything, they 
must have sensed some deeper trouble between him and Victor. 
Why else should a son warn them so vehemently of the dangers of 
loaning their eflForts to his father? But they had taken his word, 
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and asked him nothing more than he cared to tell, and now he was 
indissolubly bound to them and to the adventure. Within his 
much ti'oubled heart he was glad of it. Any firm decision is a release 
from some degree of anxiety, but a right decision is more than that, 
an instant impetus, the removal of a brake upon the personality. 
He felt himself growing; the process still hurt rather badly, but he 
was begirming to believe that it might be worth it. 

(4) 

Frances walked all the way round by the West\vay gate with 
him, her hand in his arm. Their heels rang on the frosty road with a 
far^echoing iron sound, and the darkness arched up over every 
isolated sodium light by the roadside in a tall vault of gold, 
fabulous in the vast starless blackness, a gateway constantly re- 
encountered. Halfw^ay up the hill he had suddenly turned and 
looked back towards the theatre, standing silent and ugly and 
ordinary with its concrete skirt spread before it, and the corner 
lamp whitening and gilding its blank fa9ado. Ho had smiled at it, 
his decj^ly serious face suddenly moved to a child-like tenderness. 
Such a hideous building and so much of light, and purpose, and 
faith hidden inside it, w^aiting to be let out! 

They talked about Lona Hessel, who was perhaps a fair elder 
estimate of Frances, and Cousin Hilmar Tonnesen, W’ho sat about, 
shiftless and idle, reproaching his contemporaries and nagging the 
children wdth the deterioration of human enterprise, all nostalgia 
for the hard virtues of the pioneers and fretful hypochondriac care 
for himself. ‘'Not a piece of type-casting,” said Frances, very 
delicately teasing him, “so you’ve got to produce some real 
acting.” 

“I don’t know yet if I can,” said Robin. 

“Oh, whatever’s in you we’ll extract, somehow, don’t worry!” 

“You’re quite certain it’s going to be all right, aren’t you?” His 
arm shut her fingers jealously to his side as they w'^alked. All 
through the stresses of that horrible Christmas ho had scarcely 
thought of Frances, but now' the very w'-eight of her hand on his 
sleeve seemed to have something to do with the inner adjusted 
balances which held him upright. 

“If you ^ay so — of course!” There w\as something miraculous in 
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the very simplicity of her voice, its freedom from any over- 
buoyancy which might have been hurriedly swept together to cover 
up a lingering doubt. 

“I wish I was,” he said. 

‘'You haven’t my reasons for being certain.” But she did not ask 
him anything; she was as certain as that! He was not ready to talk 
yet, and until he was, the subject was sot aside. How much could 
she feel, in her incurious silence, of the metamorphosis which had 
taken place in him, and which was now, or which ho felt to be, 
almost bompleted? It seemed to him that every casual touch of 
their bodies as they walked together sent a vibration from the 
crisis within him jarring into her flesh, and that she received them 
without recoil, as if shjs had been waiting for them. But when she 
looked up at him under the lamp at the Westway drive it became 
simply a matter of ordinary human concern for liim shining in her 
eyes. 

When she had first come to that house, when he had opened the 
door to her, this was how she had looked at him; and when he had 
expected her to go away disixppointed, taking her trust w ith her, 
she had dumped it unccreraouiously in his arms. She liked people, 
and was put out if they confronted her with the clear indications of 
their unhappiness. That was all. Why should he over have 
supposed there could bo more? She was quite amoral in her 
capacity for reckless sympathy. She would gi\'e away not only all 
that was hers, but all she could wrest from the satisfied, in order to 
comfort the unsatisfied. A dangerous person, really, Frances! 
Some day she would give away more than she realised, and leaye 
herself destitute. People take advantage of a generosity as bar- 
baric as that. It would be taking advantage if ho should let his 
hand tighten on hors now, or say a word too much to single her out 
from the others. There was nothing in her eyes, no shadow, no 
evasion, to give him more rights in her than Stevie had when he was 
ill, or Timmie when Ariel w^as being wrested from him. But he no 
longer needed to be carried, he had learned to walk now. It was 
something quite different he w’ould har'^ Mked, and he had a dread 
of letting her guess it, for fear she should strip herself of that, too, 
and pile it into his arms, undeserved on his part, and leaving her 
maimed. 

Very carefully ho turned at the gate, since she bad already 
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declined to let him walk with her the rest of the way home. “I shall 
see you next week, then.” 

“Can't I call for you? I shall be coming down this way. Every- 
thing will be oS your mind, perhaps, by then,” she said encourag- 
ingly. 

“I hope so. Yes, do come, I’d like you to be the first to hear the 
result. I’ll be looking out for you here about seven o’clock on 
Friday, then.” 

“You’re still in trouble about it,” she said, with a sudden sigh. 
But she did not ask him anything. They stood looking at each other 
for a moment, helpless to separate. “Well— ‘good-night!” 

“Good-night, Frances!” 

But instead of going she stepped towards him, and the shadow of 
the laurels dappled thorn both within the open gate. At that range 
she needed little light to see, or perhaps rather to feel, the abrupt 
quiver of his lips as she touched him, and the wide stillness of his 
eyes apprehensive and eager upon her face. He made a little 
movement to withdraw from her, and then it was more than his 
heart could bear, and he stood his ground. To the touch of her body 
he seemed bigger than ever before, as though he had grown suddenly 
to match those fine, sturdy, male hands and feet of his. But he was 
not yet so mature that the touch of her candid and unintimidated 
hands could not make him tremble. She put her arms round his 
neck, drew his head down to her, and kissed him on the mouth, 
fairly and squarely, without any haste or hesitation or reserve, but 
with a delicate and deliberate gentleness. 

For half the duration of that kiss Robin remained a passive 
partner, but there was a limit to what lie could stand, and to have 
Frances on his heart again, even out of pity, and not to touch her 
was going beyond the range of his endurance. His lips stirred on 
hers with a sudden hard gasp, he shut his arms round her tightly 
and clumsily, and held her fast, his cheek pressed against hers. A 
long, astonished tremor shook them both, and a deep sigh after 
it. 

“Oh, Frances! Oh, darling Frances! You shouldn’t have done 
that!” 

“Why not?” she said, in a soft, unabashed whisper into his 
ear. “I wanted to.” And it might be true that she had not known 
what she was doing, but it was clear that she knew very well 
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now what she bad done, and thought well of it. She stirred a 
little, enough to turn her lips again into his cheek, where they 
moved without shame from ear to mouth, delightedly caressing 
him. 

“Frankie, it will be all right, won’t it?” he said, with the last 
distressed revulsion of doubt and fear. 

“It’ll be all right! Don’t worry!” As if it was she who knew 
everything, and he who was anxiously waiting to know. 

“Come and pick up the pieces next week, if it’s all over by 
then. L’ve got such a lot to do before then. There are people 
I’vo got to sec — various people. And then, if it all works out, 
we shall have a theatre — ^ically have it! And then, if you still 

feel the same But not now, it shouldn’t have been now! I 

don’t know yet what l i'm, or where I’m going, or whether I’ve got 
any right ” 

“If you asked me,” she said gently, cuj>ping his frosty cheek in 
her warm palm, “I could tell you.” 

“Please don’t! Not yet! Let me do everything I’ve got to do, 
first. T don’t want to liave a divided mind the next time. Oh, 

darling, please ” But whatever he had wanted to s^xy slipped 

away into another kiss, this time entirely his and by no means cool 
or inexpert for so limpid a beginner. She saw that she would have 
to take th(i initiatix e in breaking aw^ay, as she had done in embrac- 
ing him, and when Ixis lips left hors she pushed liirn gently but 
firmly from her, and hold him at arm’s length. 

‘ All right, next Fiiday, her.’” She was dazzled with the 
change in him, the resolute tranquillity of his face in the dim 
light. Ho no longer carried about wnth him that suggestion of 
adolescent fragility. Even the lines ol iiis thin shoulders, the tilt 
of his i^orehead, the- set ol’ his mouth had stiffened into adult and 
responsible clarity, as if ho had come into true focus for the first 
time. His smile was slightly dazed, but so perhaps was hers, 
could she have seen it; and there w^as still the expectation of 
pain in his eyes; but the revolution which wfH to identify him 
had, she thought, already taken place “I’ll be here at about 
seven.” 

“Then I'll i.ell you evciy thing,” he promised, “if it’s finished by 
then. And I think it will be. I hope it will be.” 

“Good-night, Robin!” 
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“Good-night, Frances!” 

When she was gone, he stood by the gate and watched her 
out of sight. Then he went slowly up the drive and into the 
house. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Declaration of Independence 

( 1 ) 

BARNARD, SOLTNDING distant and rather sodden over tlie 
telephone, said: “I can’t get him a penny below ten-fifty. I worked 
my fingers to the bone to drag him down to that, but now I can’t 
budge him. If you really want it so badly, I’m afraid you’ll have to 
pay up, because I happen to know of someone else whokl be 
perfectly willing to give him that for it, and it's only a matter of 
time before they make contact. But personally, speaking as a sane 
man, Rob, I wouldn’t touch it.” 

“No, I know,” said Robin plaoatingly. “But if you knew every- 
thing, I don’t think j^'ou’d find it so very crazy. Anyhow, I do want 
it as badly as that. If you could get the whole thing clinched, and 
have the conveyance over by Friday, I’d be very grateful. E’d 
bettor come in and see you tomorrow, hadn’t I?” 

“Yes, please do! If you’re all right for the cash by Friday, 1 can 
get the deal closed easily enough that day — sbice I can’t talk you 
out of the idea. He's quite happy to get rid of it without another 
glance — pushed me off on Clarkson, and doesn’t moan to sl^ow liis 
face in the transaction again. How did you know it would be like 
that?” 

Rubin said nothing, except: “All right, I’ll be in about noon 
tomorrow. And thanks for evexy thing!” 

“Don’t mention it! Y'ou sound shockingly happy,” said Barnard, 
disapiirovingly, “to bo parting wdth a thousand pounds for a white 
elephant. Are you?” 

“Yes. Except that it isn’t a w'hite elephant to me.” 

The week was slipping away at speed, but he had already seen 
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most of the Various people’ upon whom, as he had told Frances, 
depended his discoveiy of what he was, and wliere he was going. 
One of them was Felix, waylaid on his way home one evening, and 
driven u.p to the camp on the heath, almost defiantly ’ in Victor’s 
Daimler, at the end of an errand for Victor himself. No doubt he 
had wondered, though he had not asked, why catching the last post 
should take so long. The next day there was a visit to Felix’s boss, 
of \Yhich Victor knew nothing, though it was accomplished in 
Victor’s time. The first time Robin had ever sneaked time off for 
anything, and, as far iuj Victor was concerned, the last. 

He went to see Barnard on Wednesday, and again on Friday, and 
the thing was done. He owned a theatre. He sat with his elbows on 
Barnard’s desk, looking at his diss^itisfied agent across it, and 
feeling the snapping ithiii him of a taut thread of uncertainty. It 
felt like a loss, perhaps because until this was settled he was spared 
the next and most difficult ordeid. Now that he faced it so closely, 
he knew that he wa.s still afraid of it. So much could go wrong with 
it. Maybe ho wasn’t as jirepared for it as ho had thought. Often 
one takes ihe first distant steps towards the precipice almost light- 
heartedly, but it’s a very different thing when it comes to the jump 
at the edge. 

Besides, it was only now, at this late stage, that he found himself 
examining his own motives more narrowly, in a sudden panic of 
doubt whether they had been as pure as he had believed. Was it 
possible that Victor had been right all along, and what had ailed 
him was nothing but«liurt ' nit} ? There ought then to have been 
considerable elation for him in this moment, but what he felt was a 
calming and rather tired relief, the serenity of someone who has 
committed himself rather than spi od someone else. Toi light, 
perJiagjS, when he faced Victor and pub his cards on the table, when 
everything was open and known between them again, then he 
would be sure what had really moved him. 

( 2 ) 

Victor was sprawling behind the ovtunig paper, low in the most 
disreputable chair in his workroom, when the door opened, and 
Robin came in. He knew the step, and pricked up his ears with a 
start of satisfaction, because it was the first time since Christmas 
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that Robin had followed him in here, and he was immediately sure 
what it meant. The boy had obviously had it out with himself at 
last, and heai,ved himself over the barrier, and he was coming to make 
it up. Victor took good care not to lower the paper too soon, but his 
alert senses followed with intelligent precision the small sounds of 
the door closing, the infinitesimal pause, the first deliberate, wary 
stops of the advancing feet. It had better not be made too easy for 
him, perhaps, or he would feel cheat^'d. Tliere were ceremonials 
proper to this kind of reconciliation, and Robin, who had never 
been through the ordeal before, would want eveiy due form to be 
observed with scrupulous propriety, so that the ghost might be 
truly laid. 

Victor had never loved him more than he did at this moment. 
Only when the warm spring of relief and gratitude gushed suddenly 
in his breast at the prospect of recovering his son did he realise how 
he had missed him. The daily polite exchanges, outwardly almost 
normal, and frequent enough to deceive the boy’s mother with 
complete success, had signally failed to deceive or to comfort 
Victor. He had almost felt tempted to call off the feud with the 
w'’orking-party, and i)resent them with the theatre, but thank God 
he’d stopped short of that. There are tilings one’s children mustn’t 
be allowed to take into their possession, or the old man’s out, a last 
year’s model, a back-number. You don’t keep your boy’s res]»ect 
and afFcction by letting him get the upper hand of you. No, far 
better this way. I’hc damned garage was gone, out of his hands 
now, ])ushod off with carelully averted eyes on some stranger, and 
he w^as hall-jiistified, and scarcely a liai at all. Good riddance to it! 
If either of them had retained it, after tlii;?, it w^ould lia\ e been a 
constant reminder of estrangement, and a stab of rcminiscc-iit pain. 
Now tliey could forgot it. It was his, who could blame hipi for 
picking up a good price for it w^hen he had the chance? And once 
the working-party were out of it the unjiloasant memories would 
gradually follow them. IMaybe it hadn’t been very kind to the kid, 
but once threatened it couldn’t be unsaid, and there w ould be w ays 
of making it up to him, long, delectable wa^'s. 

Wlien Robin came near, Victor lowered the paper, folding it aside 
and letting it fall with careful casualness. He had smoothed out his 
face into a perfect and particular benevolence, and did not see fit to 
heave himself upright in tlie chair, since it did not hamper him in 
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the least to Iiave to look up into the boy’s face. Give him every 
dignity, every advantage, Victor could do ^vithout them. 

“I want to talk to you,” said Robin, standing before him in his 
overcoat, with his hands deep in the pockets, and no doubt tightly 
clenched there out of sight. “Can you spare me a quarter of an 
hour?” 

It was only then that Victor really looked at him at all. Some- 
thing in the voice failed to fit into the picture of nervous con- 
ciliation on which his mind had been dwelling. The tone, though 
certaiifly a little taut, liad a resolute finality for which he was not 
pj opared, even the words had almost the hard precision of sliots. 
He looked up with sharpening attention into a j)ale but very calm 
face, slightly pinched with the frost out of which he had come, and 
into which, apparently, ho intended presently to tlisappear again. 
The light brown eyes hung thoughtfully upon him, accepting his 
searching stare without discomfort or hostility. could not 
remember that Robin had ever in his life looked quite so sure of his 
grodnd, even if ho did not, as a matter of fact, look particularly 
happy about it. 

“As long as you like,” sixid Victor, gathering himself together 
slowly in the big chair. 

Robin cast a considering glance over his shoulder. “I’m going 
out to a meeting, soon. Whore’s mother?” 

“Upstairs dressing for a bridge party. She won’t be down j^et, 
you needn’t worry.” 

Robin accepted tins assui. nee with a nod, and, fixing his eyes 
once again upon his father’s face, said directly: “Tlicro are some 
things I’ve got to tell you. About the hoatre, first.” 

The chair creaked as Victor’s weig»»t recoiled in it slightly, the 
only sign of shock he gave 

“You’ve sold it, haven’t you?” said Robin, without indignation 
or reproach, and without inviting by the inflecLion of his voice any 
word of answer. 

Everything changed in a breath. The pjicking of Victor’s 
thumbs at sight of the boy’s severely v, '" posed face had been only 
the first inadequate warning Cyf a complete reversal of the wind, 
which blew over them now out of an unknown and ominous cold- 
ness. Victor shut his big hands upon the arms of the chair, staring 
hungrily at his son. For the first time he was utterly astray with 
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him. That other disastrous interview had at least provided him 
with no unaccountable surprises, nothing had emerged from it 
which could not be understood, once the heat and the violence were 
over. But now he was staring at somebody he did not even know, 
someone who marched in in Robin's body, and confronted him 
dispassionately with his own deeds in a manner he would have 
thought clean out of Robin’s range. Thank God the former 
experience had warned him, at least, of the dangers of being taken 
off-guard. He could sit up squarely now, and rap back: “Yes!" 
He drew a deep breath, feeling his way forward word by word. 
“You met your people last week," he said, “and devil a word you 
brought back to me. I had an offer. Yes, IVe sold it. I was going 
to tell you as much tonight, if you hadn’t brought it up first. How 
did you find out about it?" 

Robin shrugged away the suggestion of a defensive action in 
these words with a sharp lift of Ids shoulders, and an impatient 
movement of his head. “Oh, it’s all right, I’m not complaining. T 
just wanted it made quite clear. I never thought you meant to 
wait for any message from us, anyhow." 

“How did you find out about it?" demanded Victor again. 
pererai>torily, lids face suddenly suffused with dark and angry blood. 

Robin’s eyes dwelt upon him sombrely and steadily. “Isn’t it 
obvious? I bought it." 

There was no outburst, only a deliberate and disconcerting 
silence. For the first instant this hush had a frantic intensit3% but 
as the seconds leaglhencd and the explosion did not come, it 
became gratefully probable that tlie perilous moment v^as already 
past. The boy’s face had not changed, though Victor could see a 
fine dew of sweat standing upon his forehead and upper lip, and he 
knew, Avilh s(jme fragment of his mind which was somehoAV’’ adrift 
from liis own exjHjrionces, that the palms of the hands clenched 
deep in the tweed j)ockets were w^et, and patterned with the 
impression of finger-nails. Robin had been prepared for the tension, 
but the reaction had a totally unexpected and disintegrating 
violence. Perhaps in the complex deeps of his personality he was 
even hurt and disappointed that there had been no belkov of rage, 
even while his conscious mind breathed deep breaths of relief, and 
achieved out of the silence a loss brittle, a more durable, calm. It 
was not so difficult now that he had got rid of that heavy secret. 
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That was what had been crippling him, the necessitous shadow of 
his own deceit. 

“I’m sorry,” he said quietly, “about having to do it this way. It 
wasn’t what I’d have liked, and if it had been something that only 
affected me, I wouldn’t have done it. But for them I couldn’t take 
any chances.” 

Victor gave a short, intolerant yell of laughter. “Oh, don’t be a 
foob child! Why apologise for showing gumption just once in your 
life? You might well beg my pardon for being such a consistent ass 
all the Test of the time.” 

Now he felt better, for noAv ho knew how the land lay. All the 
little conciliatory lies were being w^ashed away from round the pair 
of them. W^ell, it was time! Ho was hellishly sick of pretending, 
which had never come easily to him, and worst of all was the secret 
pretence that he w^as ashamed of methods he used without the 
shadow of shame. Pretence in the way of business, among men who 
perfectly understand it, that’s anotlier matter, he thought warmly, 
but ‘With this whippersnapper I’ve alwaj^ had to feel what I 
couldn’t feel. That’s the devil! I’m well nd of that at the price of 
his confounded tJieatre! So he could laugh, provideil ho did not 
laugh too directly into the boy's exceedingly grave face. A little in 
pleasure at discovering a crumb of himself, after all, in this dull 
child who remained so maddeningly and inoxpliccabJy dear to him, 
but also a little in suppressed and dangerous anger. Glad to be rid 
of all that humbug, but wild at being beaten at his own game. 

“] see!” ho siiid, and we'* silent again for a long moment. “I 
could, of course, make Barnard’s life impossible for this,” ho 
remarked then, gently, looking up under his thick browns to see liow 
the hoy took it. He wasn’t as transparent as usual tonight. 
Prob^ly he’d tormented himself so iinaginaliveiy in advance that 
feeling w as a little exhausted by this time 

“You could,” said Robin, “but wdiy should you even want to 
w'hen I’m here? Anyhow, I promised him you wouldn’t try to get 
back at him. I don’t think you’d want to make mo a liar for 
nothing more practical than spite, rnd it w^ouldn’t get you the 
theatre back, wdiatever you did. And then again, if you do try it, I 
shall have to come out with the whole story in print. But I hope 
we needn’t talk to each other on these terms. It isn’t anything to do 
with Barnard now. It’s between you and me.” 
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“Wliat do you propose to do?” asked Victor, a sardonic smile 
breaking through the sultry calm of his face. “Give it to ’em?” 

“No, I doubt if they’d take it, and anyhow I couldn’t ask them 
to accept from mo what 1 wouldn’t let them take from you. There 
isn’t going to be any patron of this theatre.” 

“What, then? Let them pay it off gradually? You stand to lose 
the lot. Don’t you know the limit of the enthusiasms of this town 
yet?” 

“That’s our risk. We shall work it out between us what’s the best 
thing to do. It’s a matter for all of us now.” 

‘ ‘And if the whole thing packs up within six months? ” 

“We have to see that it doesn’t. And it won’t!” 

“That’s where you’ll have me to deal with, as well as all the usual 
hazards.” Victor heaved himself ponderously to his feet, and 
lumbered across the room to the fire, before which he straddled his 
legs, and stood lowering his broad forehead at his son like a black 
bull of playful but incaJciiJabJe temper sighting an enemy. The 
pointblank stare begun to enjoy Robin's calm, as a malevolent 
small boy might take delight in a level of smooth ice that his foot 
was about to shatter. “Don’t think you’ve done with me! This 
contest is of your seeking, not mine; d^m’t come howling to mo for 
quarter if it doesn’t turn out to your liking. You’re a clever lad — 

oh, yes, no doubt of it! You’ve got the theatre All right, go 

ahe^ad, make what ycju can of it! I’ve got plenty of shots in my 
locker yet. I don’t think I shall find it so hard to put paid to your 
working-party!” 

He somided settled and happy about it, as if he looked forward to 
stamping upon their remains. No malice afterwards, but the dead 
would bo just as dead. 

“You’d have to put paid to me, too, of course. I’m one ©f.them, 
and I mean to remain one.” 

“That wouldn’t influence me,” said Victor heartily. 

“I never supposed it would,” said Robin, haughtily disclaiming 
any special consideration. “But it might make a difference to your 
success.” 

Victor laughed then, throwing his head back solidly on his 
massive neck, and shouting his mirth full into Robin’s face. “All 
right, all right, my little paladin, that’s something we’ll find out 
between us! If you want a war, you can have it!” 
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‘‘I don’t,” 6aid Robin, looking at him steadily across the hearth, 
with the same unhappy but unrelenting fac6, “but I’ve got used t^ 
the idea now. I see it’s the only way to live with you.” ,He squared 
his shoulders perceptibly, breathed deeply, and went on: “That 
wasn’t all I had to tell ytui. I hope you’re going to understand the 
rest of it. I’ve had to do some reassessing — about my own affairs.” 
He had to go on now, there was no way back, and he was glad, 
because if there had been any bolt-hole he believed he would have 
turned and run for it. “I’m going to leave the office. You’ll be 
getting my notice in a day or so, officially, but J wanted to tell you 
myself, first. I can’t go on taking anything from you in that way 
any longer. So I’m going. It’s the only thing to do.” 

The recoil of Victor’s shoulders against the high mantelpiece, the 
jarring of a vase shaken out of place, were the only sounds vhicb 
answered him for a moment, and they echoed enormous in memory 
above the following silence. One large, shcjcked liand gw}x?d for the 
edge of tlio shelf, and clung there as if to the failing ruins of reality 
in a world falling to pieces. Purple mottles of blood gathered 
dangling in Victor’s clioeks. defacing him, and a dark red glitter of 
rage and j)ain burned up in his eyes and boat with jealous and 
ferocious indignation against Robin’s resigned and exhausted calm. 

Victor said presently, in a voice thick with outrage: “What are 
you trying to do to me? Is this your way of j>aying me out for 
hitting you?” 

“There’s nothing else I can do. I don’t believe in what you do, 
and I can’t go on living on 3 ur ]>ounty I’ve got t.o be out of your 
debt from now on. You can’t help wanting your money’s worth — 
one way or another.” 

“What’s the matter with the job? The business is honest, isn’t 
it? l^ing on my bounty — what’s that supposeii to mean? Did 
anybody ever suggest you don’t earn your money?” 

“No, I don’t say so. But can you honestly say you’d over have 
employed a man like me, if I hadn’t hapncnecl to be your son? 
Besides, it’s too difficult a position for either f-f us now. If I stay 
where T am, I’m committed to yoursM? And, you sec, I’m not on 
your side.” It was necessary to say everything, even the things one 
does not say; how else could he be fair to his father? The look of 
blankness and shook in the shattering stare which fended him off 
started a Lot fountain of reproachful affection inside his body, like 
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the bleeding of a hidden and fatal wound. terribly fond of 
,you,** he said in a voice which shook a little, “but I’ve got to be 
free of .you, I love you, but I’m against you, and if I’ve got to, I’ll 
fight you. There needn’t be any holds barred.” 

“There won’t be,” said Victor. 

He threw himself olf suddenly from the mantelpiece with a 
violent lunge of his extended arm, and lurched back to his chair. 
His gaze hung insatiably upon Robin at every step, but the grave 
and vulnerable eyes, though they suffered, did not wince away 
from him. “WTiat are you going to do with your precious freedom?” 
he asked, halting before his son with head thrust forward. 

“I’ve got a job at the road depot. Oh, no — not in the offices this 
time. ])riving a loriy!” 

A snort of laughter shot out of Victor’s mouth with a contortion 
as bitter as birth, and left his face again sagging like discoloured 
clay. 

“Behind a desk,” said Robin simply, “I’m not even up to 
average. But I can drive better than most, and I’m not a bad 
mechanic. I prefer to do what I’m good at. I know you won’t be 
able to ow’n me if you see me in the street — that’s all right, you 
don't have to explain.” He smiled, rather wanly, rather tensely, 
but still unmistakably his own smile. 

Victor crumpled suddenly, and sank heavily into his chair. “Oh, 
all right, all right, be free! Be free, by all means! Go to hell your 
own way! But don’t expect me to come rumiing and pick up the 
pieces w hen you come to grief. I kept the wht^flc wwld off your back 
w^hen you wxire a kid — too damned well, it seems! But if you’re 
looking for a damn’ good thrashing, you can have it, and w olcome.” 

He ]>ut up a liand 8harj)ly, and passed it over his face, shaking his 
head angrily behind the shelter of his fingers. Robhi unck^stood 
the gesture. It wasn’t true that Victor was absolutelj’’ without a 
code of values. He had his st^indards, and he had just sinned 
against thorn. In a moment he said arduously: “I’m sorry I 
reminded you. Forget it! You don’t owe me anything.” 

“Don’t be sorry!” said Robin, flushing into a sudden distressed 
passion of afiection. “But it wasn’t necessary! I haven’t forgotten 
— I’m never likely to forget.” 

They w^ere both shaken, and for a moment could not look at each 
other without danger. Robin in particular trembled with an intense 
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longing to make concessions, to take the impulsive step towards 
conciliation which w^ould carry him back into the beloved and* 
destroying shadow for a lifetime. For if he stood his ground, how 
could he -be sure that Victor wouldn’t complete the break betvreen 
them? Neither of them would be able to bear that, and he knew it 
clearly, and if Victor was too shocked and angry now to know it, 
then his son must protect him from the ultimate and horrible 
mistake of separation. He w^anted desperately to establish a 
contact which would hold them together until the disintegrating 
moment was past. But he did not move. Perhaps it was a kind of 
courage that held him still, perhaps only the paralysis of shyness, 
another variety of cowardice. He didn’t know. He watched the 
hand withdraw wearily from Victor’s face, and the hurtful tumult 
of his o^vl\ heart beat up into his throat with fear. To say a \.ord 
too little, or too much, and ruin eveiything! He had not known 
until this moment how precarious Avas liis balanije between 
deliverance and subjection. 

A liarsh voice out of V^'ictor’s rigid mouth asked: “Are you going 
to leave us?^ — ^to leave home?” Ilis eyes, hollow with a terror w^bich 
Robin recognised, though the mind behind the eyes did not 
acknowiedge it, stared away past the boy’s face, and into the 
unofiending and unrevealing wall. 

“Not unless you w^aiit me to,” said Robin, suppressing the 
labouring of his breath, 

“I thought it w^as a question of Avhat you Avanted, from noAV on.” 
The eyes moved, Av ith'infinite .«nd painful care, came back ste’ialthily, 
Avith terrible delicacy, to his son’s face, touched wincingly, and 
seeing the anxkuis golden glance leaning to meet them, rested there 
thankfully at last. The heavy discoloration of his cheeks subsided 
very #iCAvly, and a faint, warm red smoothed out gradually the 
sagging lines of his fear. vSeparation had been at the heart of his 
dismay, too. Now he Avas safe from it, rioAv he could afford in- 
dignatioii again, and find room for malice. “T thought you’d done 
wuth mo,” he said, and the note of live malevolence had come back 
into Ilis voice. Malice AAuth him had alvva^\^ a spice of gaiety, and 
gaiety always a av ell-disciplined sting of malice. He w^as reviving, 
the tensions of his body, the AAuts behind his mottled face, the spark 
in his eyes, his clumsy wdld energy, all gathering again to the 
onslaught. 
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“I thought you’d given me to understand/’ said Robin, with a 
brighter and more believing smile, “that I’d anything but done with 
you! I didn’t get my thrashing yet.” 

“You will!” said Victor grimly. 

But he did not tell iiirn to go. That was over, they need not be 
frightened of it any longer. A thousand agonies of adjustment, 
tragic and — worse! — comic, would remain, but no more of that 
single unendurable throat of absolute estrangement. The boy was 
growing easy now, too easy; if he thought the shocks life had for 
him were anywhere near exhaustion after this little .brush, he had a 
lot to learn! Victor grew warmly, humanly angry with the elasticity 
of his own child, who should not have sprung out of his constraint 
so lightly, nor recovered his smile so ratlianlly, after ofiending his 
father to the heart. Now it was possible to bo properly angry with 
him, now that there was no longer at the core of every feeling the 
horribki fear of losing him. 

“All right!” ho said darkly, flaming up at the glimmering smile. 
“You know it all! Try your independence, by ail means — ^jmu’ll 
soon be back after your old job. All right, now we understand each 
other. If that’s all you’ve got to say, you’d better cut along to 
your precious meeting, and take ’em the good ncAvs.” 

“ft isn’t (|uite all. There’s ojic tiling more.” JCven the recovering 
snarl seemed only to comfort and reassure him now. “I’m going to 
put up for the Council in April,” ho sjiid, and the smile blazed up for 
a moment into a broad grin of pure cheek. 

This time his heart was eased at once of any lingering qualms, 
for Victor flung himself back in his chair and burst into loud 
laughter, a hard, astonished laughter of eipial anger and delight. 
When he had recovered his breath he wiped his eyes, and blow a 
long, trumpeting blast on his nose, and demanded roundl\^ “Why 
on earth didn’t you tell me you wanted that? Goo>d lord, child, I 
could have got you in last time, easily — on my name alone! As of 
course,” he said tauntingly, “you’ll got in this time! On my 
name!” 

“No!” said Robin, with a tilt of his head which had something 
very like arrogance about it, but a severe solemnity, too. “I’ve 
taken care to make that impossible, anyhow.” The last shadow of 
apprehension clouded for a moment the new and impudent radiance 
of his face. ^With his eyes fixed defiantly on Victor’s he said: “I’m 
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putting up in the West Letchford ward — against you\ As there's 
only one scat, people can hardly mistake the situation.” 

There was an instant of explosive silence, but the dangjer this 
time was rather of a clout over the head than a permanently closing 
door, and ho could bear the risk \\ithout much uneasiness. 

“You’ll not find anyone to sign your nombiation papers against 
me,” said Victor, approaching an honest and uncomplicated rage 
for the first time in the interview. 

“Oh,yes,ItliinkIshall.” 

VictoB beat his hands helplessly on the arms of the chair, and 
exploded: ”lMy God, this is fantastic! If you want to get in, why 
for the lord’s sake tlmnv away tlie biggest asset 3’‘ou’vc got? It’s all 
the luck 3^ou need, being my son. And if all you want is to knock 
me otit, 3^ou hopeless litUe fool, why try at all? You haven’t an 
earthl}^! J give 3^ou up!” he said, breaking into exasperated laughter. 
“I just don’t get you!” It wjjbs no more than the truth; he was 
honestly out of his d<^pth in dealing with this fastidious degree of 
homisty. “What are calling 3'oursclf? What’s 3^our label?” 

“No label. Just the truth, I am independent.” 

He did not mean to flaunt it, but the words sounded like a 
banner taking the wind for the first time. Victor would be calling 
himself the same thing, of course, but with the subtle dlfibrenoe 
that wluit Victor claimed for himstif he did not necessarily desire to 
secure to other people. It would be no sluim light, nor over a light 
issue, however inevitable the end might bo. 

“All right, young ^nan!” luid Victor with satisfaction, and 
cocking a glittering black eye at him in the old tormenting W’a3^ 
Himself again! Oh, ]Jerfectl3^ absurdly himself, down to the final 
zest for devilment, down to the ends of his claw^s. me warn 

you, ifj^)U insist (Jii taking me on, it’ll be vnur owii fiineral. An 
opponent is an opponent to me. Any elTective trick I can serve ^'ou, 
in the w .'U' of business, T will. Remember 3ml asked for it! If I can 
make a fool of 3'()u, if I can dis^Tcdit v^^oii — and I’m perishing good at 
it once I start!- -look out for yourself, that’s all: No good crying 
about it afterwards — ^you took it on yourself, just remember 
that!” 

“I’ll remember.” He stood looking down at his father with a 
queer, solemn little smile. “I like you better like this,” he said 
ingenuously. “Tliat’s all right, you fight as you see fit, and I’ll 
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fight as I see fit. I’m expecting to get slightly battered — don’t 
worry, I won’t yell.” 

“Anr’, of course, you won’t get in!” 

“I don’t suppose I shall. But I can try.” And go on trying, he 
thought but did not say, as often as you knock me down. They’re 
bound to wake up in the end. After all, I’ve got proof that it does 
happen: it happened to me. No community on earth can go on for 
ever and ever accepting words, and rtover looking beyond them. 

“I’ve got to go now,” said Robin, looking at his watch, and 
noting with dismay that he was already some ton minutes* late for 
his appointment with Frances at the gate. His heart leaped to the 
thought of her with so violent a start of vindicated joy at this 
moment that he could hardly find a word to soften the present 
leave-taking, much as he wanted it to be gracious and reassuring. 
“If you want me, I’ll be back before ten, J expect. We can sit up 
and talk into the small hours, if you like.” He turned towards the 
door, and was about to 0 ])en it when Victor’s last ejaculation 
stopped liim in mid-stride. 

”1‘ can’t believe in tlxis!” cried the adored voice, in a sudden 
childish fury of protest, “ft isn’t really hap[)ening! It’s too 
crazy — over a mere amateur theatre, to lose your son!” 

Robin turned with a soft, inarticulate exclamation of reproach, 
as if to spring back to his side, and then stopped short, but with so 
significant and unguarded a look of teasing tenderness that it was 
as if he had flung himself into liis arms. lie could afford to love him, 
now, there was no surrender about it, no suspension of the will, no 
abnegation of the judgment. He would never want or need any- 
one’s good opinion again as he had wanted and needed V’^ietor’s, 
never lean on anyone so heavily, never muster the small detail of 
his life so assiduously into patterns calculated to reflect vij^ue and 
glory upon any human creature, ^is once he had arranged them for 
Victor. 

“What do you mean — mere?” he sfiid warmly, making a face of 
indignation at Ixis father, and dispersing it again in the fresh wild 
gust of his following laughter. And again, buoyantly and kindly: 
“Don’t bo silly, you haven’t lost me. I’ll be around!” 

As he w'as going out of the room he thought of something else, 
and looked back to say mischievously: “Oh, you might like to 
know what we’re putting on next. You must come ami see it — it 
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might have been chosen especially for you: Pillars of Society, I’ll 
brmg you some tickets as soon as they’re printed,” he promised 
blithely, and flashed away, and a moment later the frobt door 
clashed to. after him. 

It was cold and dark in the drive, under a sky full of little frozen 
star^, so distant and shrunken that they seemed to give no light. 
The wind had an edge on it like a knife; all the weight of his future 
lay on its piercing lash, but he thrust eagerly forward into it, and as 
soon as he felt the incitement of the frozen gravel under his feet, 
began to run, bounding like a new lamb between the laurels that 
nu^tled and” tinkled like tinsel on a Christmas tree. 

From the curve of the drive he saw Francos standing by the 
lamp at the gate, a little, sturdy figure with her hands thrust deep 
into the pockets of th6^uffle coat. When she heard his step, w^liioh 
had all the vehemence and intoxication of escape from childhood 
in it, she turned and came to meet him, and when she was just 
within touch of his reaching hands, and ills face glowed for her in 
the dark as hers for him, she knew that ever 3 rthing was all right. 
Everything! — Robin, the theatre, the workmg- party waiting down 
there for news, humankind, the world! Ho threw his arms round 
her, the end of the elation of his own speed spending itself in soft 
arid almost silent laughter against her hair. 

^he did not ask him anything yet, because she knew already 
everything that mattered. Even before she had seen him flying 
douTi the dark drive towards her, she had heard in the very impetus 
of his running that ho came from an undcsiied but indispensable 
victory. 
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